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A MONTHLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO THE ELEVATOR AND GRAIN INTERESTS. ‘gees One Dollar Per Anowm 
SINGLE COPIES, 15 CENTS 
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ee ep = AGGRESSIVE ror y hsdndll 6 | MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
: op Hi WESTERN I BRANCHES: Elevators EASTERN BRANCHES: 


Milwaukee, Chicago and Schneider, Ind. New York City, M. ¥. | 
2,500,000 Bushels teeta ay, C over 
Private Wires All Offices burgh, P 


& Ta. 
: tts Pa. AND 
Sioux F 8. Fast and Efficient Service i e 
oh Bative Consign to us at Gaigormi i imothy 


MILWAUKEE, CHICAGO OR SCHNEIDER, IND. 
Seed 
Established 1877 


LANGENBERE BROS. GRAIN CO. Pee. © 
| 
GRAIN and HAY et 


Seed Company 
es We Solicit Your Consignments . 
St. Louis Kansas City New Orleans Oklahoma City MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


STOCKS AND BONDS 
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Phone Wabash 788 399.330 Postal Telegraph Building CHICAGO 
We solicit consignments and furnish bids on Cash Grain and Provisions for all markets 


COURTEEN SEED CO. 


Specialize in all 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS 


‘CHICAGO * SELLERS 
Mail Samples for Bids 


BACHE SERVICE 


USE IT 
ON 


GRAIN AND SEEDS 


Chicago, III. 


SHIPPERS. Send Samples for Bid. 
_ BUYERS. Ask for samples and prices. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Running 20 Years— 
still in good condition . 
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WENT Y years ago the Omaha Elevator 


Company equipped their plant with . Sau 
Diamond Grain Belts. ee 
Today, four conveyor belts, 303 feet 36 Bier oe 
inch, 4 ply, are still running and are in good 8 
condition. ipa 
“Grainvey’’ and ‘“‘Elevay” are the two ae 
Diamond Belts for your elevator. Write for oe 
full information and prices. cae Lise eas 
THE DIAMOND RUBBER COMPANY  } — 
Akron, Ohio . y Poa an we 
iamond — 
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ie ae for a big demand on Sucrene Feeds for summer feeding. 
a Sucrene Dairy Food for cows on pasture, Su¢rene Hog Meal and 
“F Feeds for growing pigs and poultry, have an established repu- 
or profitable returns. 


ow We are giving Sucrene dealers a tremendous advertising 
Page and double-page announcements on spring and summer 
of Sucrene, are going to stock feeders, dairymen and poultry 
n your locality—arousing old friends and creating new pros- 


r Anpmediate business. 


igh price of oats and/corn, and the greater cost of operating trucks, 
brought a marked increase in the demand for Sucrene Horse Feed with 
It materially reduces the cost of horse power and promotes health. 
mur horse owners about it. 


MERICAN MILLING COMPANY 
f Main Office and Mills: Peoria, Ill. 


Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Pa., 205 The Bourse 
Boston, Mass., 88 Broad St., Boston 9 
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Sucrene Dairy Feed 

Sucrene Calf Meal 

Sucrene Hog Meal 

Sucrene Poultry 
Mash with Butter- 
milk 

Sucrene Scratch and 
Chick Feeds 

Sucrene Horse Feed 
with Alfalfa 

Amco Fat Maker 
for Steers 

Empire 20% Dairy. 
Feed 

Amco Dairy Feed 


25% Protein for 
Heavy Milkers 


Pies oy 
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CINCINNA™ 


Home of the Cincinnati Grain and Hay Exchange 


A Few Reasons Why Shipments of © 
- Grain and Hay to Cincinnati Pay Best 


First.—It has the “square deal’’ plugging system for hay. 
Second.—It has reconsignment and transit privileges as well as other favorable points necessary tot 
successful handling of grain or hay shipments. \ 


Third.—As the terminal points for 200,000 miles of sie it is a convenient shipping. point 
country dealer, and local buyers are enabled to distribute all products quickly and to best advantage 


Fourth.—The market embraces in its membership young, energetic, and capable grain merchants, 
at all times working indefatigably for the interest of their patrons. 


Ship your grain and hay to any of the following represent: 
ative and responsible grain merchants, all members of ae 


Cincinnati Grain & Hay Exchan 
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eet Rs Grain and Feeds DORSEL GRAIN CO., Grain and Hay 
INGHAM-SCHOLL GRAIN CO., Grain Exclusively EARLY & DANIEL CO., Hay, Grain, Feed | 
BROUSE-SKIDMORE GRAIN CO., Grain, Hay, Feed FITZGERALD BROS. CO., Grain AE Hay >» 


W. L. BROWN & CO., Grain and eS 
COSTELLO GRAIN & HAY CO., THE JOSEPH F., GALE GRAIN CO., THE A. C., Grain and Hay 
Hay and Grain DAN B. GRANGER & CO., Hay and Grain 


THE D. O. CROSS CO., Grain, Hay, Mill Feeds MUTUAL COMMISSION COMPANY, Strictly Co 
DE MOLET GRAIN CO., Grain and Hay . THE NUTRITIA COMPANY, Feeds 
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It was in 1860 that we designed ae pioneered the first sticces ful 
grain cleaner, and we have been building grain cleaners ever since, until — 
we are now the largest manufacturers in the world. We manufacture 
145 different styles and sizes of grain cleaners for cleaning wheat, corn, 
oats, barley and numerous other seeds. 


Most every mill and grain elevator throughout the country. is 
equipped with one or more Barnard-Moline gain cleaners; if there are 


none in your mill or elevator, it is either an dxception or becausé you - 
- have never investigated the many valuable ae incorporated in the. 


Barnard-Moline line. 


At top of page on the left is shown a Bar aha: s Perfected Elevator 


Separator, equipped with our patent Sieve Cleaning Device, which auto- 
matically keeps the sieves clean and free from clogging. The Barnard- 
Moline Controllable Scourer shown at top of page'on the right is the only 
form of scourer made that enables you to absolutely control the degree 


-of scouring all grades of grain'as hard as nature \will permit. Every 


machine we manufacture possesses one or more valuable features that are 
worthy of your consideration, before buying a cleaner elsewhere. 
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MILL.BUILDERS AND | 
@ MILUFURNISHERS @ 


ESTABLISHED I860. MOLINE, ILLINOIS,U.S.A. 


Write 
For Complete 
Catalogue No. O-G 
For Further 
Details 
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“Western” Pitless Sheller 


“Western” Gyrating Cleaner “Western”? Warehouse Combined Sheller 


Will You Profit By _ 
The Experience of Others? 


/ou will travel throughout the grain growing sections of this country you will 


set with countless grain elevators and find that the majority of them are 
oing athriving, profitable business.” Penetrate the interior of these structures 

d you will also find that the best houses are operating with the WESTERN 
INE of machinery. Operators say that this line promotes efficiency, econ- 
jomy, and is no small factor in the general success of the plant. 


66 99 
THE WESTERN LINE | 
/ is for both large and small grain elevators. For almost half a century it has” righ ge | 
| been the experience of the elevator owner that no machinery troubles can enter || | 
_ the plant where the Western Line is installed. We invite you to profit by this oH 
experience and advise us of your requirements. We can make prompt shipment. | 


Descriptive Catalog Furnished on Request 


UNION IRON WORKS 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
Complete Line of Shellers and Cleaners Kept at 


1400-1402 West 12th Street - KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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_ | Equipment 
Will Give You 
_ The Service 

You Have a 
Right to Expect 
fi | 


FOR OVER THIRTY YEARS 


zi te The Weller Manufacturing Company have 
=H Copmakt Oo x specialized in the design and manufacture 
i a Cee pe va a sa te of modern equipment—the better kind—for 
WALLA AARANAAARNAANN NNO, 77/7 the mill and elevator. | 

Sen Weller made equipment will be found doing 
duty in most of the large and a great many 
of the small elevators, giving satisfactory 
service for years at a minimum expense for 
operation and upkeep. 


It is a matter of pride with us that custom- 
ers who have put Weller made equipment to 
the test, when enlarging or building addi- 
tions to their plants specify for our goods. 
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WE DESIGN AND MANUFACTURE 


Belt Conveyors, Spiral Conveyors, Drag Conveyors, Bucket 
Elevators, Elevator Buckets, Elevator Casings, Elevator Boots, 
Elevator Heads, Elevator Distributing Spouts, Gray Automatic 
Shutoff for Elevator, Grain Driers, Car Loaders, Car Unloaders, 
Car Pullers, Power Shovels, One Man Elevators, Rope Drives, 
Auto Truck and Wagon Dumps, Pulleys, Shafting, Hangers, 
Bearings, Friction Clutches, etc. 


. 


Our No. 30F Catalogue Should Be in the Files of Every Mill 
and Elevator. Send for Your Copy. 


WELLER MEc. Co. 


CHICAGO 


New York Boston Baltimore Cleveland Pittsburgh Salt Lake City 
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on 
steel chain insures With Case Hardened Bushings and Pins— 
service. A Chain to meet your requirements. Write us. 
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The Many Advantages Offered 
By the Central Grain Market 


Indianapolis is known as the largest inland railroad city inthe 
country and is the natural destination for shipments of grain from 
Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin and states adjoining. 


Its geographical location together with its railroads radiating to all 
sections of the country, makes it a logical outlet and distributing 
point to the East, South and Southeast. 


These splendid railroad facilities assure quick handling of ship- 
ments with prompt returns on same. 


Indianapolis also takes a natural pride in having the largest corn 
mills in the country which, together with its flour mills and vast 
array of manufacturing industries, creates an exceedingly large local 
consumption of wheat, corn, oats, rye and hay annually. 


This local and foreign demand makes for top prices on all shipments. 


This, together with its adequate weighing facilities, its efficient 
inspection department, and increased elevator storage and drying 
equipment makes Indianapolis more and more important each 
season as a market for shippers and buyers of grain, hay and feeds. 


Route your grain and hay to any of the following firms, all 
devoted to your interests and all members of the 


INDIANAPOLIS BOARD OF TRADE 


BIG FOUR ELEVATOR CO., Merchandisers of Grain KENDRICK & SLOAN CO., Hay and Grain 
BINGHAM-HEWETT-SCHOLL CO., Grain Merchants H. E. KINNEY GRAIN CO., Recovers and Shippers 
BELT ELEVATOR & FEED CO., Receivers, Shippers LAMSON BROS. & CO., Grain, Seeds 
BERT A. BOYD GRAIN CO., Grain Commission E. LOWITZ & CO., Grain Commission 
- CLEVELAND GRAIN CO., Grain Commission McCARDLE-BLACK CO., Grain Merchants : 
WM. R. EVANS GRAIN CO., Brokers and Commission CARL D. MENZIE GRAIN & BROKERAGE CO., Brokers 
P. M. GALE GRAIN CO., Grain, Feed and Grain Commission 
Sanh GRAIN COMPANY, Consignments MERCHANTS HAY & GRAIN CO., Hay, Grain, Feed 
NMILLER GRAIN CO., Receivers and Shippers SAWERS GRAIN CO., Consignments, Commission . 
HAYWARD-RICH GRAIN CO., Commission, Brokerage - and Brokerage 
a HILL GRAIN CO., Strictly Commission : URMSTON GRAIN CO., Grain Commission i 
SIER GRAIN CO., Consignments only FRANK A. WITT, Grain Commission and Brokerage ; 
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Vitrified Tile Is Ideal for Grain Storage 


With a Preston-Lansing Grain Bin you can be sure of protecting 
your grain. 


Losses from vermin and molding are eliminated as Preston Lansing 
Bins are moisture-proof and vermin-proof. Vitrified Tile cannot 
burn—your insurance premiums are cut to a minimum. 


The Construction That Defies Time 


Each block is made to brace against the blocks next to it in “ship-lap” forma- 
tion. Deep grooves at top and bottom allow for a complete “circle” of cement 
re-enforced with a twisted steel rod between each tier of blocks. These bands 
of steel give strength to withstand any grain pres- 
sure. State University tests show that Preston 
Lansing Blocks can withstand a pressure of 95,000 
pounds even without re-enforcement. Tests to 
determine the amount of water absorption show less 
than 4% after boiling the blocks for five hours. 


Figured on a basis of yearly service Preston Lansing 
Bins cost less than any other. They have no upkeep 
cost—no repairs, no painting, no shrinkage. And in 
apearance they are second to none. 


Write for catalog and prices. 


J. M. PRESTON CO. 
Dept. 426 Lansing, Mich. 


Factories at New Brighton, Pa., Uhrichsville, Ohio, Brazil, 
Ind., and Fort Dodge, Ia. 
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KENNEDY CAR 
LINERS 


The only device offered the 
grain shipper which makes 
his car absolutely leak-proof. 


| 
| 
| 


They prevent shortage disputes and make a _ remarkable 
saving of money 


Thousands of progressive shippers are using them today. 


Order from the manufacturer. 


THE KENNEDY CAR LINER & BAG COMPANY 


SHELBYVILLE, IND. 


SUT 


Heal 


THE MARK OF QUALITY 


A Time for Everything 
Now that both parties have selected 
their candidates and the country is — 
going to be saved by one or the 
other, we can get down to our 
regular business. 


Isn’t it time for that Beall Separator? 


The Beall has been the leader for 


7 aE papers 3 Bin years in superior quality in WARE- 
HOUSE AND ELEVATOR 

Send for Illustrated Catalog S E E A R A ak O R 5: 
THE BEALL IMPROVEMENTS Co., Inc. 


Decatur Illinois 
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John S. Metcalf Co. 


Grain Elevator Engineers 


MANCHESTER 
ENGLAND 


COTM USM eH SLL © 1 % 
Pee LU PLUM eR LLL a 
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SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. 
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OFFICES 
108 So. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 
54 St. Francois Xaxier St., Montreal, Canada. 


395 Collins St., Melbourne, Australia. 
314 Reconquista, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
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BALLINGER & McALLISTER BLAYLOCK & KNAPP 


CONTRACTORS - DESIGNERS STEEL CONTRACTORS 
Grain Elevators Ear-Corn Plants Monadnock Black CHICAGO, ILL. 
COMPLETE : All classes of Steel and Iron Work designed, delivered 
Locust Street Viaduct Bloomington, Ill. and erected complete. 


We furnished the steel and fag work for the following recently constructed 
grain elevators and mills: C. & N. W. Ry. Elevator, Council Bluffs; Kentucky 
Public Elevator, Louisville; American Milling Co.. Peoria; Municipal Grain 
Elevator, Portland, Ore.; Rosenbaum Bros.’ Feed Mills, Chicago, etc. 


L. A. STINSON <a ea 


CONSULTING ENGINEER ee ) ee, 
H. E. GODFREY, Civil Engineer iG ; Plants 
ELEVATORS, MILLS ee WAREHOUSES 
COMPLE : 
? 30 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 
National Life Building Chicago, IIl. REGISTERED STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 


Grain Driers, General Overhauling and Improvements MORE THAN 20 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


One of the Modern Houses Which Has Made a Record 


MON ARCH for Rapid and Economical Handling 


i en CONCRETE CENTRAL, BUFFALO, 4,500,000 Bu. 


Assure You 
Economical Design 


First Class Work 
Efficient Operation 
and 
Satisfaction 
Let Us Submit 
Designs and Prices 


mi 
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MONARCH ENGINEERING CO. - - - BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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400,000 BUSHEL ELEVATOR 


FOR 


Postum Cereal Co. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


MAKERS OF 


POST TOASTIES, POSTUM CEREAL 
AND GRAPENUTS 


“There’s A Reason” 


Macdonald Engineering Company 
53 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


FOLWELL-AHLSKOG CO. 


Engineers and Contractors 


Designers and Builders 
OF 
Grain Elevators, Flour Mills, Industrial Plants, and other 
Engineering Works 


8 WA 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY ELEVATOR, ERIE, PA. . | 
1,250,000-bushel Concrete Workinghouse and 25,000-bushel Marine 


Tower. Reinforced Concrete. Latest improvements. Write us for 
designs and estimates. 


2051-6 McCORMICK BUILDING, CHICAGO 


<= - [S— Ne eee es e  ee ee 


PETERBORO ONT. PLANT | 

THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY ab 
ESIGNED AND BUILT BY FS pe 

CANADIAN Bek, CoNnstTRUCTION Co., Ltp. i 


ENGINEERS and 
CONSTRUCTORS 


37 South Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


We Invite Your Inquiries 


51 Maiden Lane 
NEW YORK 


THE POLK SYSTEM || 


All-steel machines for all kinds of 


CIRCULAR CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 


We contract grain storages, water 
towers and coal pockets. 


Polk-Genung-Polk Company || 
521 Occidental Bldg., . 
Indianapolis, Ind. ( 


Fort Branch, — | 
Indiana 2a 


Burrell Engineering and Construction Co. 


CHICAGO 
Established 1897—Incorporated 1902 
Continuously under the management of 


George T. Burrell, President 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 
Grain Elevators, Flour Mills, and Related Buildings 


In doing our best, completely and satisfactorily to handle 
work in this field of construction we have sought to establish — 
the fact that 


No job is too small to merit our careful attention and 


none so large as to tax our capabilities. 


1102-10 Webster Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


404 Scarritt Arcade 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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Two "RECEIVING SHEL, FIRE PROOF Chicago & Northwestern Railway Company’s New 


Reinforced Concrete Grain Elevator at Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, for the Updike Grain 
Company of Omaha, Neb. 


i 


SH he. 2 FOR 


~ Washburn-Crosby Company 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Our experience covers every branch of grain elevator 
building work as wellas any type or style of construc- 
tion to meet requirements in any locality. 


“We have built for many of your friends. 
Eventually we will build for you. Why not now?” 


We Design and Build Elevators, any type of Construction, in any part of the World. 


Designs and estimates promptly furnished. 


JAMES STEWART & CO., Inc. : 
: GRAIN ELEVATOR DEPARTMENT Witherspoon-Englar Company 
, “Fifteenth Floor of Westminster Building CHICAGO, ILL. 1244-1250 Monadnock Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


W. R. SINKS, Manager 


The Barnett & Record Company 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Designers and Builders of 


. oi spearmint Resale iisbiin nines st 


| foet Mee ht Grain Elevators, Flour Mills and Heavy Structures 
Cis re 


Reinforced Concrete and Steel Ore Dock con- 
structed at Superior, Wisconsin, for the Allouez 
Bay Dock Company. Entirely Fireproof. 


Write for Designs and Estimates 
OFFICES: 


Minneapolis, Minn. Duluth, Minn. Fort William, Ontario 


Reinforced Concrete Elevators 
Grain Storage—Flour Mills— Warehouses 


‘ARE YOU WORRIED 


about the condition of that grain in your bins? 
Let us equip your storage with a 


Zeleny Thermometer System 


to tell you the exact condition of 
the grain and cut out the worry 


Over 100 Elevators Equipped 
Write for Description 


WESTERN FIRE APPLIANCE WORKS 
542 South Dearborn Street Chicago 


SAVE THEIR COST IN | 
REDUCED INSURANCE | 


Write us your needs. Get 
our estimates and sugges- 
tions before building. We | 
are specialists in this line 
of construction and our | 
experience insures you a 
modern plant at the mini- 
mum cost. 


The Spencer Construction Co. | 
Sucessors to Deverell Spencer & Co. 


Garrett Building BALTIMORE, MD. © 
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Le is furnished all through the central 
territory of the efficiency of 


Reliance Constructed Elevators 


These elevators mean a stronger, better 
structure and an arrangement of machin- 
ery providing economy in handling both 


INCONTESTABLE PROOF 


incoming and outgoing grain. 


Repeat orders tell the story. The elevator 
shown herewith is the third house we 
have built for the Covington Grain Company. 


30,000-Bushel Elevator Built for the Covingtcn We build both wood and concrete 


Grain Company at Foster, Ind. 


Reliance Construction Company, Indianapolis., Ind. 


2. 

: ELLIS ROTARY DRIERS ; 

: BALL BEARING : 

= CBee the question of = 

= lubrication on a rotary = 

= drier does not seem of great con- = 
= sequence. In reality it is ex- = me 

= tremely important. We have = eae 
= abandoned the use of the ordi- = 

= nary sight feed engine lubricator = 

= a for a positive feed oil pump = 

= Showing Positive Feed Lubrication which is driven from the main = 

= gear shaft. It delivers a definite amount of oil to the rotary = 

= joint at each lever stroke, 1 insuring smooth running and long = 

= life at any steam pressure and at all speeds. = 

= This is only one point of difference among many which is giving the Ellis = 

= Rotary Drier a very deserving reputation for being the best on the market. = 1 

: The Ellis Drier Company, 332 South La Salle St., Chicago, U. S.A. 2 
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SIMPLE ~ RELIABLE ~ PRACTICAL 


CSPENCER PATENTS FEB. /9/2) 


—with the Tilting Cylinder 


| ---the “dump within a dump” enables you to handle 
Trucks, Wagons and Sleds simply by shifting the 
Tilting Power cylinder forward or backward, de- 


---Simple and Safe 


Absolute safety—ease of opera- 
tion and simplicity of installation 
are features recognized and prais- 
ed by all users of Globe Dumps. 
They are really “fool proof.’’? The 
fact that an accident is impossible 
is of the 
greatest 
b value to 


pending on whether Trucks or Wagons or Sleds 


are to be dumped. 


Many of the most practical elevator men of the country 
recommend the Globe Dump—scores of satisfied users 
will tell you why they chose it in preference to all 
others. We'll be glad to give you their names and 
addresses. We want you to investigate. 


Write for Blue Prints and 
bi, x Literature 


oN 
Ss 


Manufactured by 


Ea chine Sy Co. 


Des Moines, fa. 


The Constant 
Safety 
Ball-Bearing 
Man-Lift 


ment 


The U. S. Corn Sheller 


The U.S. Grain Cleaner 


‘The character and dependability of a manufacturer is equally important with the subject of 
_ quality, strength and service in his machinery. 
_ The best assurance you can have of the two first points is to look at the record of the manu- 
“ facturer’s business principles extending over a period of years. For the remaining three 
_ points look at the record of his machinery. 
We invite the closest scrutiny both of our business principles and our machines. The 


- CONSTANT trade mark has been a guide to good buying of grain elevator machinery for 
many years. You may therefore enjoy the economy and satisfaction that comes from pur- 


~ chasing the CONSTANT line, without doubt or hesitation, knowing that you will receive 
_ quality, service and fair treatment. 


B. S. CONSTANT MANUF ACTURING CO. 
BLOOMINGTON - - ILLINOIS 
sn 
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Tropical Paint Used Here Since 1911 
Nine years ago The Rea-Patterson Milling Company of Coffeyville, Kansas, bought their first 
Tropical Paint. They have been buying from us ever since, both at the plant shown above and also at 


Republic, Mo. 


Cementkote on their concrete grain bins—Elastikote on brick work—Toco Mill White on interior 
walls and ceilings—Tocoseal and Roofkoter on the roofs—Tropical Boiler Seal on brick boiler settings. 


For many years we have been manufacturing Paints, Enamels and Roofing Materials “for the 
grain trade. Our products have been used on all kinds of elevators and mills from the largest grain un- 
loading elevator in the world to’ small country flour mills. 


You should protect your plant with Tropical Products. A letter to us will bring one of our repre- 
sentatives with prices and complete information. 


Our booklet, ““Tropical Paints for Grain Elevators” shows illustrations of many of the elevators 
and mills where our goods have been used. A copy is yours for the asking. 


The Tropical Paint & Oil Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Specialists in the Manufacture of Protective 
Coatings for Grain Elevators and Flour Mills 


WATERBURY FIBRECLAD WIRE ROPE 


is one-third the diameter and one-half the weight of a Manila 
rope of the same strength, and actually costs less because it 
wears so much longer. 


Smaller and lighter rope means cheaper sheaves and pulleys— 
while the marline serving adds the weather and wear resisting 
surface of Manila to the strength of wire and produces a dura- 
bility greater than either Manila or bare wire rope. - 


Fibreclad is not only kept from rysting by the tarred marline 
serving of each strand, but the fibre covering also retains the 
internal lubrication which lengthens the life of the wire strands. 


WATERBURY. 
WIRE ROPE 
ARMORED ROFE 
FIBRECLAD ROPE 
MUSIC WIRE 
MANTECA ROPE 
SISAL ROPE 
DRILLING CAGLES 


160,000 rope buyers use 
the Waterbury GREEN 
BOOK as a guide. A copy 
will be sent you on re- eS 
quest. asa ie 


WATERBURY COMPANY 
63 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 


MAKERS OF WIRE, ARMORED, FIBRE AND 
FIBRECLAD ROPE AND MUSIC WIRE 


Chicago . tte teeees 609-613 North La Salle Street 
San. Franciscans. -ce eee eee ete eee 151-161 Main Street 
New Orleans ..... -1018 Maison Blariche’ Building 
Dallas, Texas cline cnewaee bnaiteeanaae A. T. Powell & Company 2386-W 
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NUTRITIA 


FEEDS 


for 
Horse-Cow-Chicken-Hog 
REPRESENT the best 


of balanced rations— 
all time tested and tried 
and manufactured under 
the strictest supervision. 


N. & M. CO. Service ELEVATOR 


WITH 


AUTOMATIC 
SAFETY DEVICE 


Each food is complete in 
itself and contains such 
elements of nutritive 
values as will keep the 


ee the upper terminal automatic stock in pink of condition. 


stop in operation there is no danger 
of being carried overhead and injured. 
The weight of the passenger after the 
top floor is reached automatically throws 
a lever, shutting off the power and 
applying the brake, thereby locking the 
belt and steps against movement in 

either direction. 


Dealers who are looking 
_ for arepresentative brand 
of: Stock Feeds should 
- investigate our selling 
.. and. agency proposition. 


-_- The automatic stop mechanism fur- 

nished with the Nordyke & Marmon 
Company service elevator adds the vital 
feature of safety to the elevator’s other 
excellent qualities of reliability and 
utility. 


THE NUTRITIA CO. 
Offices: 100 Carew Bldg. 
CINCINNATI 


Manufacturing Plant: Distributing Plant: 
Lawrenceburg, Indiana Hopkins & President Place 
Cincinnati 


POA 


We buy and sell Hay, Grain and: Millfeed—in the 


Send for Service Elevator Circular. 
market all the time. Write, wire or phone us. 


|| NoRDYKE & MARMON CoMPANY 


Established 1851 Sh 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 


AMERICA’S LEADING MILL BUILDERS 
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DOCKAGE TESTER 


adopted by 
U. S. GOVERNMENT 


Present conditions demand accuracy 
in testing grain—your profits de- 
pend upon your tester. Don’t take 
chances with experiments. or 
guess. 


Can Be 
Furnished 
with Motor Drive 


NEW 


KICKER 


used by all grain 
must have accuracy at 
conditions. 


10,000 
KICKERS 


are now in use—the Gov- 
ernment uses over 100— 
Line, Independent and 
Farmers’ Elevators all 
over find the Emerson 
dependable and a sure 
enough arbiter between 
seller and buyer on any 
dockage dispute. 
Write for pamphlet and 
particulars. 
Emerson Mfg. Co. 


2821 Lyndale Avenue So. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Winnipeg, Can. 


THE 


EMERSON 


is no experiment. It is 
men and officials who 
all times and under all 


ONE FEATURE 
Of Most Importance 


with present high prices, as well as the scarcity of skilled mechanics, 
and the high price of lumber, is the fact that the Trapp Truck Dumps 
and the Trapp Combination Truck and Wagon Dumps are sent com- 
plete; all parts, both of iron and wood, are finished in the Trapp-Gohr- 
Donovan factory. When you order a Trapp Truck Dump you can 
rest assured that it will be sent complete—all ready to be installed in 
your elevator. 


If you had to hire a mechanie (who would 
necessarily be unfamiliar with the details 
of making the wooden parts for a truck 
dump) and, if you had to buy the 
lumber in your town, and you and 
the mechanic attempted to finish 
making the dump, you would 
have a big job ahead of 
you. The expenses in 
the aggregate would 
make the total cost of 
the dump, when fin- 
ished, considerably 
higher than the Trapp 
Dumping System. 


This Is No Mere Surmise 


we are simply telling you what we have heard in many instances from 
other elevator men who have bought truck dumps or combination 
dumps of other make. If you knew of all the difficulties, in addition, 
which you might encounter if you order a dumping system of some 
other manufacture—some other dump with which you would get 
nothing more than the iron parts and blue print directions and in- 
structions telling you how to finish manufacturing the dump your- 
self, you would decide every time to order a Trapp Truck Dump in- 
stead of any other. 


WRITE TO US NOW in regard to prices; and ask us about any 
detail or any feature which you do not thoroughly understand. 


THE TRAPP-GOHR-DONOVAN COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
1125-27-29 North 22nd Street 
Telephone: Webster 464 


Omaha, Nebraska 
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of the 
Flour Mill and Grain Elevator 
Mutual Insurance Companies 
show that 80% of all fires in Mills or Fle- 


vators start in elevators. The installation 
of an automatic feeding device which will 
positively prevent an elevator choking 
from over-feeding and an automatic relief 
which will prevent an elevator choking 
from bin getting full or spout choking, will 
annually save millions of dollars in fire loss 


and add at least 50% to efficiency of any 
stand of grain elevators. These devices 


THE RECORDS | 


are perfected and are available for mill and 
elevator owners, are very inexpensive and 
absolutely practical. Full particulars will 
be furnished free of charge by this office, 
on request. 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
OXFORD, MICHIGAN 


|Z 


How Much Dockage? 


A difference of a gram in a Sample makes a 
difference of bushels in a carload. 


The Cowal 
Dockage Tester 


is reliable to the 
last kernel of the 
sample. Simple in 
construction, easy 
to operate, and 


The Cowan Dockage Tester rapid. 


Load Cars the Better Way 


with an 


Englehart Loader 
Even loading from end to end may 
save expense of reinspection. A few 
loadings pay for it in savings. 


The Englehart Loader 


Write for full information 


The Cuthbert Company 


408 Corn Exchange Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Cracked Corn Products can be manufactured by nearly 
every grain handler without the necessity of an expensive 
installation and with positive assurance of profits there- 
from. 


The important part of the process is the grading and 
cleaning after the cracking or grinding has been accom- 


plished. 
The INVINCIBLE will make three distinct grades 


(coarse, medium, fine), removes the hulls separately, the 
meal separately, and the uncracked kernels which can 
be returned to the grinder. Each separation is thoroughly 
cleaned by air. All screens are kept clean by automatic 
brushes. 


Invincible Grain Cleaner Company 
Silver Creek, New York 
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How Do Your Men 
Travel from Floor to Floor? 


Do they have to plod up and down 
stairs in the old, out-of-date way—wear- 
ing themselves out, wasting valuable 
time, and a yearly loss to you of hun- 
dreds of dollars? Or do they 


RIDE ON THE HUMPHREY © 


Endless Belt route, thereby keeping 
themselves fresh for better work, in- 
creasing your output and cutting down 
your overhead, besides keeping in a 
cheerful, willing frame of mind? These 
are 


ABSOLUTE FACTS 


and we are ready and willing to prove 
them to your entire satisfaction. The 
secret of a competitor’s increased pro- 
duction and better prices is probably due 
to his use of the Humphrey. 


For 88 years the Humphrey has stood 
the test, and today is the natural leader. 
Construction, material and reputation 
for the “best” cause it to be specified 
by both large and small mills, elevators, 
engineers, and construction companies. 


IF YOU HAVEN’T ONE YOU PAY. 
FOR IT ANY WAY 


Send for Bulletin A2 os 


If not made by Humphrey Elevator 
Co. it’s not a genuine “Humphrey.” 


HUMPHREY ELEVATOR CO. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS FARIBAULT, MINN. 
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"Scientific" 
Attrition Mill 


Motor Driven Attrition Mill--Also made for Belt Drive. 


“Bauer” Attrition Mills For 
Better Grinding. 


Bauer Mills are designed and built with full 
knowledge of just what a Miller needs in such 
a machine—a first hand acquaintance with your 
problems. 

More important, Bauer Mills are every day 
making good on the job, turning out uniform 
product and turning it out profitably. You can’t 
find an easier running machine. Naturally it 
uses little power. Lubricant costs also are at a 
minimum. 

We know this Mill is right. Let us prove it 


to you, by giving you full details about its con- 
struction. 


THE BAUER BROS. CO. 


517 Bauer Bldg. Springfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Makers of Single Disc Mills, Centrifugal 
Bolting Reels, Corn Crackers, Breakers, etc. 
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Fairbanks Scales 


With Type 
Registering Beam 


give you accurate 
weights in tripli- 
cate, printed on a 
permanent record 
card. No errors in 
copying scale read- 
ings. It builds cus- 
tomer confidence. 


NY ; P rg FAIRBANKS TYPE-RECISTERING “Ih 6/: 
MA ors LAT. Pf pam LAO BO 
NA AA CPL OF TD 
B Gres 8490 ins To. Bel D A's toe 
fron 7380 ie rhy,Z0 psec did i 


Net_ f 


Can be Used on any Fairbanks Wagon or Auto Truck Scale 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


CHICAGO 


Engines, Motors, Light Plants, Scales, Feed Grinders, ete. 
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MOGUL 
BRAN an FLOUR PACKERS 


Lead Where Performance Counts 


‘Performance’ is the final test of a Packing Machine's 
worth. The manner in which a Packer acts when the 
operator takes hold of it is what counts in the long run, and 
it is this self-same “Performance ’—and nothing else—which 


has stamped the name “MOGUL.” so indelibly in the minds 
of the milling public. 


Wherever “MOGUL” Packers are operated, their ‘‘Perform- 
ance’ brings forth expressions of unqualified. satisfaction 
from the users. 


Hf 
. 
} 


May We Assist You in Solving Your Packer Problems? 


S. HOWES CO., Inc. 


Eureka Works Silver Creek, N. Y. 
European Branch: 64 Mark Lane, London, England. 
REPRESENTATIVES 
William Mee Room 415, 111 W. Jackson Blvd., J. Q. Smythe, 3951 Broadway, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Chicago 

Geo. S. Baus, Osburn House, Rochester, N. Y. Bhs a QURCY, aee Wabash Avtei;? Kansas “Citys Ne 
J. E. Gambrill, 749 E. Church St., Marion, Ohio. J. P. Stoffel, Auditorium Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 
W. M. Mentz, General Delivery, Sinks Grove, W. Va. Brinkley Supply Company, Seattle, Wash. 


JACKS 
for lifting forms for elevator 


construction. 
Manufactured and Sold by 


NELSON MACHINE CO. 


Differ from all of the other 
machines:on the market in 
the quality, character and 
uniformity of the alfalfa 
meal produced 


The Quality of 
Peters’ Alfalfa Meal 


Has attracted the attention 
of prospective alfalfa meal 


producers to the PETERS’ Proves Correct 


WAUKEGAN, ILL 
THE BIRD SHIPPING SCALE 


machines Weights _— Let 
Contracts are being made is Us 
now for Fall installation Only scale ob the us Prove 
ket with an automatic 
- WRITE US FOR ast d to 
FURTHER~ INFORMATION record of every poun You 
. to every draft. 
United Alfalfa Co. What 
; No chance for mistake. the 
213 Grain Exchange Bldg. Bi d 
Omaha, Neb. Ir 
; Absolutely Fool Proof. Sdale 
Send for Catalog Will 
Do 


Peters’ | | 
Alfalfa Cutters 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. “"yia??"* 
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S| | U LIGHTNING RODS 
ids Prevent Lightning Losses 


A lightning stroke may put you out of business for a year, 
Last season millions of dollars’ worth of property were de- 
stroyed that could easily have been saved with Shinn-Flat Con- 
ductors. Besides, they lower the insurance rates. 

Shinn-Flat is the only lightning rod made of pure copper 
wire woven in the form of a flat cable—and is much more 


Section of 
40ld Style Flighy 


Section of 
Helicoid Flight 


: efficient. It has 86 per cent greater capacity for conducting 
electricity than the same amount of material made into a round 
cable. 

We have representatives and dealers throughout the United 
States and Canada, one of whom will quickly install Shinn-Flat 
for you. Tell us the size of your elevator or other building. 
Helicoid conveyor has a stronger flight W. C. Shinn Manufacturing Co. 
and a heavier pipe than the same diame- 1240 Lytton Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


ter of old style conveyor, and 


Helicoid flight and pipe are put together 
so they support and strengthen each other. 


'  Helicoid flight has a shovel edge. Other 


has blunt edge. rT 
Caldwell Helicoid flight is one continuous strip of Helicoid 


metal end to end of pipe. Other is short 


The “Knickerbocker Cyclone” 
Dust Collector 


ia sections lapped and riveted together every 

is turn or half turn around the pipe. 4 

i Helicoid is a smooth, nicely-balanced For Grain Cleaners 

ee spiral, and has no joints to wear out and ALL STEEL 

pd open up. 

fe Helicoid requires fewer repairs, and less 

Bid power to drive it. ‘ 

a . 5 S Write for Catal 

J Helicoid costs no more than inferior = perce or ree 

Es kinds of conveyor; it’s all-round satisfac- zi ; 
Es tion at the same price. es The Knickerbocker Company Jackson, Mich. 
[se 

Be Ask about our Steel Conveyor Boxes, too. 


if 


ey 


CER 


eae ae ie A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT. 


17th St. and Western Ave., Chicago 


eiaa Fas 
Seuban 


pass 
EER Ber Every elevator owner is operating to disadvan- 
Bi New York: bie tange who is trying to get along without a 

Fae Dallas, Texas: Fulton Buildi bite 

EY <i Hedichs Cotminal a Cyclone Dust Collector 

sae 711 Main St. 50 Church St. ie 


Do not delay longer but write today for full 
particulars on the installation of our system. 


CYCLONE BLOW PIPE Co. 
2542-52 Twenty-first Street, Chicago, Ill. | 


Complete new systems installed on modern 
plans and guaranteed. Old systems remodeled on 
modern lines on most economical plans. Supple- 
mentary systems added where present systems 
are outgrown. Defective systems corrected and 
es < put in proper working order. 


SEE THAT YOUR CONTRACT CALLS FOR 


THE CUTLER MEAL DRYER Make Feed Grinding More Profitable! 
SOLD BY ALL 3 sila i gine ee 


MILL Because their large capacity, 
FURNISHERS cone-shaped grinders and posi- 
tive self ear feeders are properly 
Not An designed to direct every ounce 
of power energy to the actual 

reduction of the grain. 

Crush and Grind ear corn, 
husked or unhusked, alone or 
mixed with any kind of small 
grain in any desired proportion. 
Reduce the material to any fine- 
ness desired for feeding pur- 
poses. 

11 Sizes, 2 to 25 H.P. 


Sold with or without Sacking 
Mill opens like this im six muuuice Elevator. 


wen SK Experiment 


IN SUCCESSFUL USE 40 YEARS DRYING 


CORN MBAL, HOMINY, BREWERS’ GRITS AND MBAL, AND ALL CBRBAL 
PRODUCTS. ALSO SAND, COAL DUST, GRAPHITE, CLAY, ORES, ETC. 
{Automatic In operation, requiring no attention! 


THE CUTLER CO., North Wilbraham, Mass. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 
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SHIP YOUR HAY 
Oo 
ALBERT MILLER & COMPANY 


192 North Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Established 1877 


LANGENBERG BROS. 
GRAIN CO. 


ST. LOUIS 


MEMBERS: 

St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange 

Chicago Board of Trade 

Kansas City Board of Traae 

Kansas City Hay Dealers Association 

New Orleans Board of Trade 

Grain Dealers National Association 
ay National Hay Association 


Receivers and Shippers 
GRAIN and HAY 


43 Years of Knowing How 


LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN & HAY CO. 


549-550 Gibraltar Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Cc. S. LEACH H. W. FISHER 
Manager Grain Department Manager Hay Department 
LANGENBERG HAY & GRAIN CO. LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN CO. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
GERVAIS GAIENNIE JESSE VANDENBURGH 


Manager Manager 
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Toberman, Mackey | 

& Company............. | 

436-38 PIERCE BLDG. | 

SE EOUIS 1 

761 Live Stock Exchange - | 
KANSAS. CITY ee L 
GRAIN, HAY i 

AND SEEDS 

Fastest Growing Commis- | 

Wwe, sion House in America! : 
ee ee 
JAMES K. PLUMMER FRED E. HALL | 


Chas. En gland President Tear 


& Co. FRED E. HALL 
oe ~ COMPANY 
GRAIN and HAY SHIPPERS OF _ 


Receivers AROOSTOOK COUNTY POTATOES 
| | BALED HAY AND STRAW 


and 


With ample shipping facilities, insuring 


Commission Merchants prompt delivery and uniform grading 


a | Dealers in HIGH GRADE FERTILIZERS, TEAM 
WAGONS, HAY PRESSES, BALE TIES 


Chamber of Commerce 


Baltimore. Md | HOULTON, MAINE 
9 € 


Warehouses located on Bangor and Aroostook and Canadian 
Pacific Railroads 
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W. D. POWER F. M. WILLIAMS 


Established 1901 


W. D. Power & Co. 


COMMISSION 


Hay and Straw 


NEW YORK BROOKLYN JERSEY CITY 


Salesmen Located at 
Principal Receiving Points 


Liberal Advances 
Prompt Returns 


Main Offices: 13-14-15 New York Hay Exchange 
Thirty-third Street and Eleventh Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


fe | | 


: REFERENCES: 
Chatham and Phoenix National Bank, New York 
Bradstreet Agency. Dun Commercial Agency. Produce Reporter Co, 


E are in a position 

to furnish good 
Wisconsin and Michigan 
Hay for prompt ship- 
ment. We can furnish 
all grades. - 


Write or wire us for 
prices. 


Consumers Hay Company 
Rhinelander, Wis. 


Brauer & Kasten 


HAY 


We Solicit Your Consignments 
RICHMOND - VIRGINIA 


Established 1903 


JOSEPH GREGG 
& SON 


Brokers and Commission Men 


AT 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Sell Hay & Grain 
All Over the 


South Atlantic States 


The Denver Alfalfa Milling 
and Products Co. 


Lamar, Colo. 


Floyd Wilson, General Manager 


Henao 


Twelve Mills operating in 
Colorado, New Mexico and 


Kansas— 
ae ae she 


Just a Little Better Service 
and Quality. 
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Two Models of Class 


Style A 


A Four Screen Type—Giving an extra run of main screens 
to handle special requirements. Automatic Brushes 
under all screens but scalper. Disc oiling eccentrics. 
Ball bearing fan shaft if wanted. In-built-quick-reversible 
discharge spouts. Conveyor screenings discharge. 
Template made inter-reinforced screens. Compounded 
Shoes. Low speed one-piece fans. Adjustable from 


outside escapement gate. Internal compensating air 
regulators. 


Style B 


Differs from above only in that it has three screens, 
for other details see above. 


Do you find anything Lacking? 
The users say “It Is All There.” 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


Canadian Plant Pe O. Drawer E 


“pathdain ain Led SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


A monthly journal 
devoted to the elevator 
and grain interests. 


Official paper of the 
Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and of the 
Illinois Grain Dealers’ 
Association. 


Wl 
U 


Established in 1882. | 


MV Gap oc ee TX. 


CHICAGO; ILLINOIS; J 


(i 


others 


WE Toye L920 


Published on the fifteenth 
of each month by Mitchell 
Bros. Publishing Co., 431 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 


Subscription price, $1.00 
per year. 

English and Foreign sub- 
scriptions, $1.75 per year. 
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Elevator Construction 


Northern Central Canton Elevator at Baltimore, Md., Embodies More Structural and Equipment 
Innovations Than Have Ever Appeared In a Similar Plant 


ITH the completion of the new 5,000,000- 
Wisner Pennsylvania Railroad, Northern 
_Central Canton No. 3 Elevator at Balti- 
more, Md., James Stewart & Co., Inc., of Chicago, 
the designers and builders; have set a mark in 


elevator construction far above anything ever at- 
tempted. Without any question the house is the 


as the joints made by a skilled cabinet maker. 
The results, viewed from the standpoint of a spec- 
tator, seem simple enough, but the engineering 
skill and ingenuity involved in attaining this 
smooth running and orderly effect make the ac- 
complishment a real triumph for the Stewart or- 
ganization, and particularly for W. R. Sinks, man- 
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NORTHERN CENTRAL CANTON ELEVATOR NO. 3, BALTIMORE, MD., OWNED AND OPERATED BY 


most rapid handling grain structure in existence 
and it is difficult to conceive of any department in 
the house being improved in this respect. And 
along with this speed of operation, the design per- 
mits of a maximum of safety and the irreducible 
minimum of labor employed. _ 

There are two prime factors involved in the 
great handling capacity of the elevator, a receiv- 
. ing capacity of 320 cars in eight hours, and a ship- 
ping capacity of 180,000 bushels per hour. The 
first factor is the four Stewart-Link Belt Car Un- 
loaders; and the second is the co-ordination of all 
grain movement, in that all elevators, belt con- 
veyors, and spouts have a unit capacity of 20,000 
bushels per hour without crowding. At no step in 
the grain movevment does any part of the equip- 
ment have to wait for another, nor is there any 
Waste of power. From the car dump to the ship- 
ping spout the various processes dovetail as nicely 


ager, and T. D. Budd, chief engineer, who to- 
gether are chiefly responsible for the undertaking. 

The new house gives Baltimore the greatest 
grain storage capacity on the Atlantic Coast, and 
the situation of the port with the consequent les- 
sened rail haul will undoubtedly make it the great 
grain port of America, so that the new house will 
need all its speed and all its storage tanks to take 
care of the business which will be offered. In 
fact, a test will come shortly if the rumor is true, 
that the Pennsylvania Railroad will soon put a 
fleet of new grain cars into operation between 
Buffalo and Baltimore. This will afford a rapid 
movement of grain from Lake Erie to relieve the 
congestion there, and will insure prompt loading 
at the port if vessels are furnished. 

The new Northern Central, Canton Elevator has 
ample trackage and a water frontage which will 
accommodate five ocean steamships at one time. 


436,05] 
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The loading gallery with its six 42-inch belts and 
the gantries in front of the workhouse can all be 
utilized simultaneously; as much as 60,000 bushels 
of grain per hour can be loaded into one hatch- 
way, if desired. The details of the unloading 
equipment will be given separate treatment later. 

The house is in eight units: The workhouse; 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


three batteries of storage bins knows as Annex 1, 
Annex 2, Annex 3; the drier building; boiler house; 
dust house; and office building. The workhouse 
has four unloading pits from which grain is re- 
ceived by conveyor from the car unloaders; 19 
stands of elevators; 10 No. 15 Invincible Warehouse 
Separators with a combined capacity of 75,000 
bushels per hour; 23 Solid Lever Scales made by 
the Standard Scale Company; 14 belt conveyors 
42 inches wide carry the grain from the headhouse 
to the storage bins or drier, and as each of the 
conveyors has a capacity of 20,000 bushels per 
hour there is no danger of congestion in the head- 
house even though the extreme limit of close to 
400 cars a day are handled. The workhouse has a 
bin capacity of 650,000 bushels. Including the 
storage tanks, the drier and the workhouse, the 
plant has a totai of 522 bins. 

The dimensions of the various buildings are as 


696645 


30 


follows: The headhouse: is 83x212 feet on the 
ground plan and 225 feet high; the original stor- 
age Annex, No. 3 is 200x100 feet and 110 feet high; 
Annex No. 1, just completed, is 225x195 feet on 
the ground and 125 feet high; and Annex No. 2 
which is not yet completed is 240x195 feet and 
125 feet high. The drier house is 34x64 feet on 
the ground plan; the boiler house, 52x47 feet; 
and the dust house 36x36 feet. The boiler house 


is equipped with three 200-horsepower boilers. 
The drier house is equipped with Morris Driers 


SCALE FLOOR—HANDWHEEL IN FOREGROUND OPERATES TURN- 
HEAD UNDER SCALE 

of 4,000 bushels per hour capacity. The drier can 
be set to extract any desired amount of moisture 
and will perform its function without further at- 
tention. Grain can be sent from the scale or from 
any bin to the drier and discharged direct to a 
shipping bin or put back into storage. There are 
eight units of 500 bushels each in the drier with 
grain storage of 3,000 bushels above and below each. 
The grain is held until the house unit of 20,000 
bushels has been dried, then it is all moved. 

The car unloader building is 68x84 feet. There 
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is a covered drip shed just beyond the unloaders 
where the cars dry so the water will not drip into 
the grain dump or the machinery of the unloader. 
This drip shed is 120x80 feet in size. 

The dust house is direct connected with the Day 
Dust Collecting System of the plant. The dust is 
delivered to bins under which are spouts and pack- 
ers so that the dust can be sacked or loaded into 
cars in bulk. The office and welfare building is 
completely equipped with recreation and lunch 
rooms on the first floor, and the general offices on 
the second floor. 

Every bin in the house is represented on the 
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chart in the grain dispatcher’s office, located- on the 
scale floor, and by complete telautograph sys- 
tem he can direct the grain through the house 
as he pleases. The operation of the telautograph 
signalling device is interesting, as it is the first 
time, so far aS we are aware, that it has been em- 
ployed in a grain elevator. There are 25 machines 


in the building. The grain dispatcher decides upon 
He pushes 


the movement of any parcel of grain. 


MAYO SPOUTS ON BIN FLOOR 


a button calling each man in the house who would 
be involved in that particular movement to his sta- 
tion. Then he writes the order on the telautograph 
which is duplicated at the station of every man 
called. They read the order and execute their part 
and when they have done so they press a button 
which lights a small electric lamp in the dis- 
patcher’s office. When all the lights are lit on the 
route designated, he knows that the route is ready 


for the movement of grain and signals for it to 
begin. There is no chance for a mistake in the 
order, as it is plainly written out for each man 
to read. 

In this office also is registered the temperature 
of the grain in all the bins by the Zeleny Ther- 
mometer System. The operation of the entire 
house is by electricity. No device or equipment 
which would eliminate a man or insure more 
prompt or accurate movement has been omitted. 
The house is as near automatic as it is possible 
to make it and is interlocked in its operations. 
The bins all have an overflow check. When the 
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grain gets to a certain level the check automatically 
stops the elevator and the belt feeding the bin. 
If an elevator chokes it stops automatically and a 
special device at the head holds the belt so that 
the loaded side cannot slip back. If grain rises 
more than three feet in the boot, the feed to the 
boot is shut off until it is again at the proper level. 
At every step of its progress through the house 


‘the grain ig protected against misadventure, and 


almost all fire hazards are eliminated. All the 
spouts have a choke feed so there is practically no 


SPOUTING RING UNDER EACH SCALE 


escape of dust into the house and consequent loss 
of weight from this cause. 

The cars are received over four tracks of the 
Pennsylvania road. The elevator yard extends 
from the Canton Railroad tracks to the end -of the 
pier along which the unloading gallery extends. 
To obtain the maximum car handling capacity the 
Stewart-Link Belt Car Unloaders are placed mid- 
way between the Canton tracks and the pier end. 
By this arrangement 16 loaded cars can be placed 
on each of the four tracks and unloaded without 
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the use of a switch engine. Each track has an 
unloader which discharges toa conveyor belt which 
in turn, carries the grain to the headhouse. 

Each track is equipped with a disappearing 
barney, which will drop down below the level of 
the track or rise up and pull a string of 16 cars 
either forward or backwards, as the operator of the 
car unloader in the track shed may desire. Hach 
barney is controlled by heavy endless cables. 

The cperator of each car unloader is stationed 
in a glass house just above and beside the car on 
his unloader, so that he can easily see what is 
going on at every stage of the operation. The cars 
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are not damaged, marred or soiled in the opera- 
tion. : 

When, with the assistance of the barney, the 
operator has pulled the foremost car to the middle 
of his unloader, he first anchors the car, then 


pushes in the grain door and slowly tips it to differ- 
so that all 


ent positions, grain will be readily 


W. R. SINKS 
Manager, James Stewart & Co., Inc. 


dropped into the receiving sink. A large car is 
unloaded just as quickly as a small car. 

Each movement of the grain car unloader is con- 
trolled by an individual motor, and all motors are 
operated only from the operator’s house. All 
motors and operating devices are so arranged that 
when the first and each succeeding motor is set 
in motion, each in its order will perform the ser- 
vice for which it was designed, and automatically 
stop when its cycle of operation is. completed. 
When it is completed, it automatically connects the 
next cycle of operation. 

The unloader is worked with the services of two 
men, one in the operator’s house, and the other 


T. D. BUDD 
Chief Engineer, James Stewart & Co., Inc, 


to uncouple cars and operate the air hose to dis- 
lodge grain caught behind linings or frame, and 
sweep the car. 

The operator after getting car on unloader starts 
Motor No. 1, which controls the clamps at the ends 
of the car and holds fast the couplers. These 
elamps, when not in use, drop down below the 
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They are so 
the couplers 


level of the rails, out of the way. 
arranged that they will firmly engage 
of cars of any length. 

When the end clamps B, shown in the diagram- 
matic “Sketch, have exerted a certain pressure, the 
power is automatically thrown out, and the motors 
controlling the side supports, marked (©, are set in 
operation. These side supports move up against 
jibe side and sill of the car on the receiving sink 
/ side, and when they have exerted a certain pressure 
‘the power is automatically thrown off, and Motor 
No. 3, which controls the grain door opener, is 
set in operation. 

The grain door opener is operated by a motor 
which moves it steadily in fixed lines. The front 
of the opener first drops so that the lower edge 
rests on the floor in the doorway. Two upright 
bars bear on their faces small, sharp pointed pins, 
which immediately engage the outer surface of the 
grain door, just beside the car door posts. The 
grain door is quickly pushed in about six inches 
and raised a similar distance from the floor, so as 
to insure the breaking of all connection with the 
door posts. 

The grain door is retained on the sharp prongs 
of the door pusher until all grain has run out and 
the car has been swept out, when the pusher is 
withdrawn and the grain door drops to the floor 
of the car intact, without being touched by hand. 

As soon as the grain door opener has pushed the 
grain door to its limit, the next motor, No. 4, is auto- 
matically connected and this motor quickly tips 
the car sidewise to an angle of 30 degrees. As the 
grain door is retained on the face of the door 
opener, which remains stationary, the tipping of 
the car sidewise greatly increases the opening be- 


UNLOADER IN OPERATION WITH CAR HELD AT AN ANGLE OF 30 


low the grain door and permits the grain to drop 
into the hopper of the receiving sink. 
When the car has been tipped sidewise, to an 


angle of about 30 degrees, the current is auto- 


matically transferred to Motor No. 5, which in its 
turn tips the car endwise to an angle of 45 degrees 
while it remains at 30 degrees sideways. This 
permits the grain in the up end of the car to run 
out rapidly. 

Motor No. 5 is then placed in reverse motion 
and the car is tipped into a directly opposite 
position so that all grain runs out from other end 
of the car box. Then Motor No. 5 is again brought 
into operation and car is raised to a horizontal 
position. Motor No. 4 is reversed and car is 
brought to a normal position. The doorman then 
enters with air hose and dislodges grain from lin- 
ings and sweeps it out. As Motor No. 3 is re- 
versed the grain door pusher is withdrawn and 
the grain doors or lumber are dropped to the 
floor of the car. The reversal of Motor No. 2 with- 


draws the side supports and the reversal of Motor 
No. 1 withdraws the coupler clamps and 
them below the level of the rails. 

The car door can be removed in 15 seconds and 
the car emptied in three minutes. Including spot- 


drops 


ELEVATION OF STEWART-LINK BELT CAR UNLOADER 


ting and removing the car the operation takes 
from 7 to 10 minutes, but it is confidently expected 
that, with practice, this time can be considerably 
reduced. It is estimated that these four unloaders 
save employing about 68 men to unload the same 
number of cars. 


As the grain is elevated to the head of the house 


ENDWISE 


SIDEWISE AND 45 


another innovation is encountered. The Texas is 
dustless. The elevator heads are enclosed in iron 
housings which permit no dust to escape. The 
motors driving the elevator heads are direct con- 
nected to Stewart-Falk Helical-Cut Herringbone 
Gears which effect the reduction in the 
the elevator pulleys with a loss of only 2% per 
cent in efficiency at the head pulley, as against a 
loss of 15 per cent where rope drive is used. This 
economical device for speed re- 
As there is 600 horsepower 
on the elevator heads costing approximately 1% 
cents per horsepower-hour you can figure what 
this saving of 12% per cent over ordinary head in- 
stallation means. The backstop securely locks 
and holds the belt if it is stopped under load to 
prevent slipping back under weight of the full 
buckets. This head drive eliminates 
any danger of misalignment or friction in the ele- 
vator head. It is self-oiling and noiseless and is 
undoubtedly one of the greatest advances in ele- 


speed for 


gear is the most 
duction ever devised. 


absolutely 


‘acre, was $18.60 and the return per 


- ments. 
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vator equipment made in years. The bins and 
scale hoppers are equipped with a large ventilator 
which carries off the dust as the grain is dis- 
charged, so that the entire plant is peculiarly free 
from dust. 

The distributing spouts under the scales are a 
great improvement over those usually found. In- 
stead of traveling on a single wheel on the sus- 
pended circular track and on casters on the floor, 
these spouts have two ball bearing wheels on the 
track and a large ball bearing wheel on the floor 
with the result that, literally, a touch of the finger 
will turn the heavy spout to the desired position. 
An idea of the distributing flexibility of the spouts 
can be gained from the illustration of the scale floor 
on Page 30. The scale in the immediate foreground 
can empty in any of the storage bins, shipping 
bins, cleaner, or conveyors whose numbers appear 
above it, a total of 47 different placements direct 
by -spout. 

The power is entirely electric, 150 Westinghouse 
motors supplying a total of 7,500 horsepower. Most 
of these motors are direct connected and the bal- 
ance have Morse Silent Chain Drive Transmission, 
a total for the latter of 2,270 horsepower. 

The loading out facilities of the house are as 
efficient as the other features. As the elevator is 
designed primarily for export business, vessel load- 
ing, naturally, is given the principal consideration. 
The loading gallery along the pier is 900 feet 
long and contains six 42-inch conveyors. Four of 
these can all load into one vessel or into different 
ones at the same time. There are about nine miles 
of Goodrich Conveyor Belting in the house, the 
largest single belting order ever placed. There 
are 69 conyeyors in the plant, all mounted on 
Hyatt Roller Bearings which save about 10 per 
cent of the power required to operate them. All 
the conveyors have automatic take-ups arranged 
with a counter shaft and counter weight on the 
wall. 

There is a marine leg for handling grain from 
bay boats, with a capacity of about 5,000 bushels per 
hour, equipped with Webster machinery and with 
its own scales aud cleaner. There are four bins 
in the leg so that the grain here also may be held 
in store until the unit amount is accumulated for 
movement. 

Up to the present time the elevator has handled 
2,000 cars. without a single complaint. The opera- 
tion of the unloader has been inspected by repre- 
sentatives of a number of railroads, and none of 
them has found opportunity to criticize. During 
this time 20 ocean liners have ‘been loaded out. 


COST OF GROWING WHEAT IN 
» KANSAS 


The Kansas State Board of Agriculture recently 
issued a report which shows that Kansas farmers 
suffered a loss in producing the wheat crop of 1919. 
Figures compiled from reports to the Board of 
2,040 wheat growers, showed that the cost per acre 
of growing wheat was $25.20 for the whole state. 
while the return was only $24.77, or a loss of 43 
cents on every acre produced, , 

In the western division of the state the cost per 
acre $20.46, 
leaving a profit of $1.89 per acre. In the central 
division the cost per acre was $24.60, and the re- 
turn $23.08, or a loss of $1.52 per acre. In the 
eastern division the cost per acre was $33.75 and 
the return $33.60, or a loss of 15 cents per, acre. 
Of the total acreage of the state, 76 per cent 
showed a loss and 24 per cent gain. 

,In estimating the cost nothing was charged for 
depletion of the soil’s fertility nor was anything 
allowed for “over-time” for long working days. 
The rate of interest charged on the use of capital 
invested in land, buildings and equipment for wheat 
was 5 per cent. Wages of farm hands was figured 
at $55 per month and board. Compensation at $2.50 
per day was allowed the farmer for his services 
as Manager, an average of 97 days per year. Al- 
lowances were made to cover repairs and replace- 
One-third his house rent was charged 
against the wheat and the cost of seed and seeding 
abandoned acres. 
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A NEW PARTNERSHIP 


After five years with the Grain Dealers National 
Association as traveling representative of Who is 
Who in the Grain Trade, Philip C. Sayles has re- 
signed his position to enter the grain, hay, feed 
and grain products business, in a partnership of 


PHILIP C. SAYLES 


which the second member is Edward D. Smith, 
who has had many years’ experience in the grain 
and milling business. 

Mr. Sayles is a young man but his association 
with Who is Who has given him a wide acquaint- 


EDWARD D. SMITH 


ance in the trade and an intimate knowledge of 
the procedure of grain transactions. These will 
prove of undoubted value to the new firm. 

The office of the Smith & Sayles Grain Com- 
pany.will be at 220 Wesley Building, Columbus, 
Ohio, and it will be a busy place if all the sincere 
wishes of the friends of the young men are granted. 


ALASKAN GRAIN 


When the gold rush to Alaska was at its height, 
something over 20 years ago, C. C. Georgeson was 
sent to Juneau by the Department of Agriculture 
to investigate the agricultural possibilities of the 
territory, and if he found any to develop them. He 
was laughed at by the prospectors and traders whose 
thought was only of gold and who believed that 
Alaska had too cold a climate to raise any cultivated 
crops. Most of those early prospectors are gone, 
and if they found gold, that is probably gone too. 
But Mr. Georgeson is still there and has developed 
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seed of grain, vegetables and fruit, so that Alaskan 
farms could support a population of 3,000,000 peo- 
ple and have a surplus for export. 

Two strains of hard spring wheat have been de- 
veloped, Chogot which has yielded 27 bushels to 
the acre on the experimental farm; and Romanous 
which yielded 30 bushels. These wheats grade as 
hard spring and exhaustive tests show that they 
make flour which is the peer of the best made in 
America. Bleven acres of white oats at the Fair- 
banks station yielded 778 bushels, an average of 
70.8 bushels per acre, and barley has also done 
well, the seed having been brought from an alti- 
tude of 11,000 feet in Asia. : 

Mr. Georgeson says that there are 100,000 square 
miles of fine soil suitable for grain and other crops. 
Dairying is also a possibility and potatoes and 
strawberries have-made wonderful records. The 
problem now is not food, but population. 


AN ILLINOIS CO-OPERATIVE HOUSE 


After. its new house had been in operation for 
less than two years, the Tabor Co-operative Grain 
Company of Tabor, Ill., suffered a disastrous fire 
which completely demolished the elevator, although 


“PLANT OF THE TABOR (ILL.) CO-OPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY 


the concrete power house and grain drier, located 
10 feet from the house, was not damaged. 

Fortunately, there was very little grain in the 
elevator at the time of the fire, and as good in- 
surance was carried, the company immediately 
made plans for rebuilding. This was about two. 
years ago. The contract was awarded to Ballinger 
& McAllister of Bloomington, Ill. They used the 
‘oundation of the old house and erected on it a 
modern, cribbed, steel clad elevator that has met 
every requirement. 

The new building is 36 x 48 feet on the ground 
plan and 55 feet high to the top of the bins, sur- 
mounted by a cupola 30 feet high. It is entirely 
covered with, galvanized, corrugated steel, which 
thoroughly protects it from fire of external origin. 

The equipment consists of two large elevator 
legs; a B. S. Constant Corn Sheller; a B. S. Con- 
stant Grain Cleaner and two chain feeders, to- 
gether with all the necessary power transmitting 
machinery, steel spouting, etc. 

The power house is in a separate building of 
concrete, equipped with two oil engines coupled 
together by means of friction clutch cut-off coup- ~ 
lings. These supply the power for the entire plant. 
Above the power house there is a Hess Grain 
Drier. 

The company has handled a large volume of 
business since the house was completed and every 
detail of the new elevator has given complete 
satisfaction. 

INDIA this year will have a wheat crop of 376,- 
884,000 bushels, or 134.4 per cent of the 1919 crop. 


‘Indian flaxseed will amount to 17,320,000 bushels, 


or 184.3 per cent of the 1919 crop. This is the 
June 24 estimate by the International ee of 
Agriculture. 
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Cairo Has Fine New Board of Trade 


Egypt Dealers Now Occupying New Quarters—Exceptionally Fine Facilities 
for Business Embodied in the New Building 


ATRO’S grain men saw a dream of years 
C realized on Saturday, June 5, when their new 
Board of Trade Building, formerly the Bon- 
durant Hospital, was thrown open to the public. 
The building was thronged with visitors who went 
from office to office on the various floors to in- 
spect the quarters where a number of the grain 
firms of the city have their offices. 
From top te bottom the building was open for 


the men of the Weighing Department. Another 
inspection of the cars is made when placed on un- 
loading track. This record of seals and physical 
condition is made by Deputy Weighmaster. The 
shipper gets both reports. 

The Board of Trade has tests made of all scales 
in use by members three or four times a year. 
An expert from Fairbanks, Morse & Co., or The 
Howe Scale Company making the test with the 


OFFICERS OF THE CAIRO BOARD OF TRADE 


Chief ineneniar i Welshmaster 
inspection and the numerous guests availed tnem- 
selves of the opportunity to view the new home of 
the Cairo grain trade. 

In the trading room after the inspection of the 
building had been completed, President A. W. 
Lynch, Board of Trade, welcomed the visitors, tell- 
ing in a brief address the history of the Board of 
Trade, and how it had a vision of making Cairo a 
great grain market. 

The new quarters of the Cairo Board of Trade 
are located on Seventh Street between Commercial 
and Washington Avenue. It is a four story brick 
and concrete fireproof building which was con- 
structed for a hospital. This building was pur- 


chased and remodeled into an office building and . 


the Cairo Board of Trade has a home that could 
not be duplicated for less than $150,000. 

The Cairo Board of Trade was organized in 1889, 
put it served more as a commercial club until 1914, 
when it became a distinctively grain organization, 
admitting none but grain men~to its membership. 
As the business grew, and elevator after elevator 
was built, it was found necessary to establish an 
inspection department. This was accomplished in 
1910 under the direction of W. S. Powell, who at 
that time organized a new department with two 
helpers. 

The Inspection Department at present has two 
licensed inspectors as assistants and five samplers. 
The quarters of this department are located on the 
fourth floor, the inspection room haying been 
originally built for the performance of surgical 
operations, with practically one-half of the windows 
facing north. It is considered one of the finest, if 
not the finest room for the inspection of grain in 
the country. ; 

Adjoining the inspection room is a laboratory 
equipped with six Brown-Duvel Moisture Testers. 
The Inspection Department has all the latest im- 
proved apparatus recommended by the Department 
of Agriculture for the inspection of grain. Samples 
of all in-bound cars are kept on file for 14 days; 
samples of out-bound cars are kept for 30 days. 
This has been found to be a big advantage to the 
shipper, who if he has a complaint, can have the 
sample reviewed. 

All cars are inspected by employes of the 
Weighing Department on arrival in the railroad 
yards, under which a record is made of the seals 
and any physical defects. Seals broken by the 
samplers are replaced with Cairo Board of Trade 
seals, and a record made of both seals broken and 
replaced. Cars found without seals are sealed by 


A. W. LYNCH 
President 


IRA HASTINGS 
Vice-President 

Board of Trade test weights.. Plans are now being 
made for joint inspection of all cars by the repre- 
sentative of the railroads and Board of Trade to 
comply with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
ruling in regard to claims. Mr. Powell is also 
chief weighmaster. Another important branch of 


NEW BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING, CAIRO, ILL. 


the Cairo Board of Trade is the Rate Department 
of which Ray Williams is Manager. All matters re- 
garding rates or traffic rules comes under his super- 
vision. 

The acquirement and occupancy of the new 
building was made possible and necessary by the 
volume of business handled by the local grain 
dealers. Cairo has become the largest grain sack- 
ing market in the country. 

The grain firms located in the building at present 
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are the Magee-Lynch Grain Company, the Halliday 
Elevator Company, the H. L. Halliday Milling 
Company, the H. S. Antrim Company, and the 
Cairo Grain Commission Company. 
nett & Company and Samuel Hastings Company 
have branch offices. In addition to the grain firms, 
the Mobile & Ohio Railroad 
Railroad have offices in the building. 

The present officers of the Cairo Board of Trade 
are A. W. Lynch, president; Ira Hastings, vice- 
president; W. G. Cunningham, secretary; Louis H. 
Block, treasurer; W. S. Powell, chief inspector and 
weighmaster. Directors are: H. S. Antrim, Chas. 
Cunningham, H. EH. Halliday, O. E. Hastings, Ira 
Hastings, E. G. Pink and John Thisiléwood, 


DEEP PLOWING WITHOUT RESULTS 


A series of studies on the effect of deep plow- 
ing and dynamiting the subsoil haye been con- 
cluded and the results announced by E. C. Chileott 
and J. S. Cole of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. The experiments were conducted over 
a period of 66 years by different men at 12 differ- 
ent stations in the great plains region, an average 
of 5% years at each station. From four to seyen 
different crops were grown at every station each 
year. 

Subsoil plowing of 12 to 14 inches was tried, and 
also loosening the soil with dynamite. These 


methods increase the cost of tillage about $20 per 


acre. In order to justify their use the method 


should give a large enough increase in yield t 
make up for the added cost which the subsoil plow 
ing entails. ral 

They do 


not do so. 


James E. Ben- | 


and the Cotton Belt 


drought. All tests lead to the same conclusion, 


whether carried out in the semi-arid or under wet 


conditions, 


CANADIAN estimate of June 1, shows 16,921,000 
acres sown to wheat, as against 19,126,000 acres 
last year; oats 15,291,000 acres, compared 
14,952,000 in 1919; barley, 2,574,900 acres, as agai 
2,645,509 last year; hay and clover, 10,492,900, a 
against 10,595,383 in 1919. ; 
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GOVERNMENT ESTIMATE OF 
WHEAT COST 


TATISTICS “are ‘gathered “to ‘serve a 

specific purpose, and can usually be used 
to’ whatever end the statistician wishes. 
Everyone in his right mind knows that the 
farmers, except in a few districts, have en- 
joyed a season of great prosperity. Of course 
the farmers will not admit it, unless you catch 
one alone out behind the barn where no one 
can overhear, but if argument were necessary 
the price of land would indicate the fact, to 
say nothing of the luxury sales in farming 
communities. Arid yet H. C. Taylor of the 
Department of Agriculture, after a survey of 
481 farms declares that only 10 per cent of 
the farmers produced their wheat last year at 
less than $1.50 per bushel; 25 per cent at 
less than $1.80; 52 per cent at less than $2.20; 
80 per cent at less than $3; and 90 per cent 
at less than $3.80. 

It is Professor Taylor’s idea that the ac- 
tual price of wheat should be high enough to 
cover the production cost of 80 per cent of the 
farmers, which would be around $3 per 
bushel. As a matter of fact in recent months 
much of the wheat has brought that figure, 
but production cost had nothing to do with 
it, nor can it have. The statistics which Mr. 
Taylor made up from such a woefully inade- 
quate and limited survey, have little or no 
meaning for’ the grain trade, although it 
ought to make some farmers sit up and take 
notice when they learn that wheat can be 
produced for $1 per acre and less, even in 
these costly times. 

But will the survey make the unsuccessful 
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farmers try to emulate the $1 per bushel men 
by treating the seed, preparing their seed 
beds properly, and cutting at the right time? 
Probably not. If it has any effect at all it will 
encourage the attempt to make price by legis- 
lation; strengthen the farmers’ faith in 
bureaucracy; and put more of his weight on 
the crutch of class privilege. 


THE WHEAT PITS OPEN 
y HEAT trading will have resumed when 
7 this issue is mailed. In fact Baltimore 
anticipated this action by accepting trades on 
June 25. On July 6 the Committee of Six- 
teen, representing the open grain exchanges, 
met at Chicago and recommended that trad- 
ing start on July 15, beginning with Decem- 
ber option. Milling and export trade will 
function on a cash basis, with opportunity 
for protection through the purchase and sale 
of December and deferred deliveries, al- 
though no trading beyond March, 1921, is to 
be permitted. 

To further protect traders the various ex- 
changes have amended their rules to permit 
wider deliveries on contracts. Minneapolis 
furnishes a typical example of these amend- 
ments which were voted upon on July 12: 


1. That the contract grade of wheat for de- 
livery on future contracts shall be No. 1 northern. 

2. That No. 2 northern wheat shall be deliver- 
able upon futures contracts at a discount of 3 cents 
per bushel under No. 1 northern wheat. 

3. That No. 3 northern wheat shall be deliver- 
able upon futures contracts at a discount of 8 cents 
per bushel under No, 1 northern wheat. 

4. That the dark varieties of No. 1 northern, 
No. 2 northern and No. 3 northern wheat shall be 
deliverable upon futures contracts at a premium 
of 2 cents per bushel over the ordinary varieties 
of the same grades. 

5. That No. 1 red spring wheat shall be de- 
liverable upon futures contracts at a discount of 
3 cents per bushel under No. 1 northern wheat. 
That No. 2 red spring wheat shall be deliverable 
upon futures contracts at a discount of 8 cents per 
bushels under No. 1 northern wheat. 

Amendment No. 2.—Amend the contract grades 
of wheat as set forth in Amendment No. 1 above 
by adding the following paragraph: 

That the following grades of winter wheat shall 
be deliverable upon futures contracts on the fol- 
lowing basis: 

No. 1 dark hard winter wheat at 3 cents under 
No. 1 northern wheat; No. 2 dark hard winter 
wheat at 3 cents under No. 2 northern wheat; No. 
1 hard winter wheat at 5 cents under No. 1 north- 
ern wheat; No. 2 hard winter wheat at 5 cents 
under No. 2 northern wheat. 

(This Amendment—No. 2—if approved by the 
Association, to be effective only in case above 
Amendment No. 1 is adopted by the Association.) 


ach exchange will have its own rules and 
no attempt at exact uniformity will be made, 
but full protection to the trade will be af- 
forded everywhere. This is as much as the 
exchanges can do and is sufficient. 


JUGGLING THE GRADES 


LSEWHERE in this issue is the an- 
nouncement that M. T. Cummings has 
formulated a new set of grades for grain and 
that the Grain Exchange of Lincoln, Neb., has 
endorsed it. We have not examined the pro- 
posed rules further than is possible with the 
data there contained and so are hardly in a 
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position to make judgment. Without at- 
tempting a criticism it occurs to us that Mr. 
Cumming’s grades would permit of consider- 
able more manipulation than is present under 
the system we are using. Perhaps Mr. Cum- 
mings has safeguarded the possibility of 
balancing a very high moisture content with ~ 
qualities which would bring up the grade. 
but which, nevertheless, would leave the 
erain carrying a high risk. A very dry white 
on the other hand, might contain so 
creat a mixture as to make ‘it useless for a 
white corn miller. 

Mr. Cummings has submitted his grades to 
the Department of Agriculture and 
await with interest what 
to say about them. 


corn, 


we will 
Mr. Livingston nas 


AGRICULTURAL FUNDS SHORT 


ONGRESS cut about $6,000,000 from the 

estimate submitted.by the Department 
of Agrieulture for its needs for the year be- 
The Department will be 
badly crippled in much of its work as a 
consequence and will have to give up entirely 
some important projects. Secretary Mere- 
dith has outlined these restricted operations 
which appear elsewhere in this issue. 

There is one ray of light, however, in the 
clouded prospect. The appropriation for the 
Bureau of Markets has been reduced by 
$270,000. Direct marketing by parcel post 
and express will be discontinued, as will also 
the investigation of marketing and distribu- 
tion of farm products in cities. Perhaps also 
the co-operative movement may be slowed up, 
although the Secretary does not’ so specify. 

We would be the last to deny the construc- 
tive work which the Bureau of Markets has 
done in the past. Its Office of Grain Stand- 
ardization alone would justify it, and there 
is much -besides.. But the Bureau has been 
used to bolster up theoretical ideas of market- 
ing which have hurt legitimate and long es- 


tablished lines. of trade, and we believe that 
‘this intereference with private business is not 


and was never intended to be a function of 
government. 


THE LOGICAL CONCLUSION 


T WOULD be interesting if the Depart- 
4 ment of Agriculture or a state university 
would define just where. the co-operative 
movement should end. 


It is quite easy to 
make a beginning, but we sometimes wonder 
if they will be willing to finish it. There 
have been successful co-operative elevators; 
shall all country stations be operated on the 
co-operative planr There have been suc- 
cessful co-operative organizations for selling 
milk and other dairy products, eggs, fruit, 
vegetables, wool, and livestock. Well, let us 
cut out the middleman entirely and have the 
farmers sell all their products themselves. 
Co-operative organizations have also been 
successful in saving money for their consti- 
tuents in purchases. Binder twine, building 
material, fence posts, implements, lime, ce- 
ment, flour, potatoes, seed and feed have been 
handled on the co-operative basis. But why 


stop there? The profit on dry goods, drugs, 
tt 
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hardware, shoes, stationery, food, in fact 
everything the farmer uses, is said to be far 
too great. Let the co-operative store handle 
all of these things, and then whatever profit 
there may be will accrue to the farmer. One 
large plant and from 10 to 50 people could 
take care of it nicely in every center. All 
that remains of the country town is needless 
waste, an economic crime if the principle of 
co-operative organization is sound. 

But this is not the end by any means. 
Why should the farmer organizations pay un- 
holy profits to the manufacturer. Let them 
make all the materials that they use. Why 
waste the people’s money in competitive en- 
deavor? The logical conclusion of the co- 
operative movement seems to be a change in 
our Government from democracy to com- 
munism, or perhaps to. socialism. 


Does the Department of Agriculture be- - 


lieve in destroying competition? Does it 
wish to blot out the towns and villages of the 
agricultural states? This will be the result 
if the co-operative movement takes its 
natural course to the final stage. If the prin- 
ciple is sound then the logical result is to 
be desired. If it is not sound we are wasting 
a lot of time and money in chasing phantoms. 


THE BALE TIE SHORTAGE 

AY men are greatly troubled over the 

shortage in wire bale ties. It is esti- 
mated that the supply of ties in view will not 
cover more than 60 per cent of the require- 
ments. According to the Department of Agri- 
culture about 24 per cent of the hay crop is 
baled. To tie 25,000,000 tons of hay requires 
a lot of wire, and where it is coming from 
dealers are at a loss to know. 

The situation, however, is not quite so des- 
perate as it might seem. Only a few years 
ago it was quite common practice in Ohio 
and California especially, to use sisal hay 
rope instead of metal tics. There is plenty 
of this rope available now and it can be used 
without much, if any, changé in the ordinary 
type of division or parting block of the baler, 
for the openings are sufficiently large to ac- 
commodate the rope in most instances, and 
where not, the openings can be enlarged to 
a triangular or V shape. When the sisal hay 
rope is used, the baler manufacturers recom- 
mend the use of a wire needle 15 to 18 inches 
long, to which the rope can be threaded. The 
difficulties with rope ties are not great and 
we predict that a large part of the hay crop 
will be tied with sisal this year. - 

If the hay trade had no greater problem 
than this to contend with, the annual meet- 
ing could be shortened to half a day. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


O GRAIN association in the country has 

recourse to that curiosity arousing func- 
tion known as the “executive session.” All 
meetings are open and above board as they 
should be, and every discussion is free for the 
whole world to hear. Grain conventions are 
above suspicion. But allied bodies cannot 
say as much. One or two millers’ associa- 
tions stili have recourse to closed doors; the 
Feed Manufacturers Association spoiled a 
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splendid two-day meeting with a secret tribu- 
nal on the last afternoon; and the Seed Trade 
Association was held very largely in the dark, 
so far as the public is concerned. 

To be sure most executive sessions are as 
innocent as an old maid aunt, but even aunty 
cannot frequent dark alleys or, hold clandes- 
tine meetings without being subject for gos- 
sip. What is the use in laying an association 
open to suspicion of manipulating prices, 
making secret agreements, and other evils 
which the public press delight in laying at 
the door of every strong organization when- 
ever there is the least chance? One of the 
principal features of all association work is 
in creating good will for the trade. This can 
best be done when the utmost publicity is 
given to all meetings, and when no suspicion 
or doubt is possible in the conduct of its af- 
fairs. 


AN AFFAIR OF IMPORTANCE 


HILE the grain trade has plenty of 

specific problems of its own to con- 
tend with at present, we should not lose sight 
of some of the larger issues which affect the 
entire nation. Don’t let the trees obstruct 
your view of the forest. 

One of the most important of these eco- 
nomic problems: was presented to the Indi- 
ana Grain Dealers by F. G. Horner, who 
knows what he wants to say and how to say 
it forcefully and well. He talked of the ten- 
dency toward bureaucratic government and 
its direct effect on the grain trade in the en- 
couragement it gives to co-operative markets. 

We commend a careful. reading of Mr. 
Horner’s address and some real thought on 
this important subject. While America in 
some respects is more free just now from 
Government control than European nations, 
the tendency toward permanent bureaucracy 
and government_by commission is stronger 
here than abroad. For all our ostentation of 
democracy and freedom, we are becoming a 
nation of little souls, afraid to trust our indi- 
vidual strength when the sea of natural law 
becomes turbulent; too ready to hoist our 
ragged shirt to an oar to beckon the Govern- 
ment to our aid. When pork chops get too 
high we must have a commission to regulate 
the price; if cars get scarce a cry goes up for 
Government ownership of railroads. Ap- 
parently we have lost faith in the inherent 
genius of America. Let’s get it back. 


HIGH COST OF CARELESSNESS 


T THE annual meeting of freight claim 

agents, Section 7 of the American Rail- 
way Association, last month at Atlantic City, 
it developed that loss and damage claims in 
1919 on Class 1 roads amounted to $104,000,- 
000. Just how much of that was for grain 
claims was not stated, but it is a-considerable 
proportion. A committee had been studying 
the subject and offered suggestions for rem- 
edy, but the convention was not satisfied and 
referred to the incoming committee for fur- 
ther study and recommendation. At the same 
time the Industrial Traffic League, meeting 
in Philadelphia, appointed a sub-committee 
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to act with the freight claim agents in decid- 
ing upon measures to reduce this frightful 
loss. 

The subject is one which the grain trade 
could devote time to advantageously. We 
spend a great deal on the subject of collecting 
How about preventing them? 
Losses occur very often after a shipper has 
exhausted every means to secure the safety 
of his shipment, but in some cases losses on 
grain are due to carelessness or ignorance or 
inefficiency. There are some reported losses 
which are not losses at all, but scale defects 
Not 
every shipping spout is grain tight, neither 
is every car carefully inspected and properly 
coopered before loading. Many shippers do 
not even know how to make or fasten a grain 
door properly. So, while we like to put the 
onus of all losses on the carriers, just be- 
tween ourselves we can admit that we, and 
not they, are sometimes to blame. There is 
room then, in the trade, for a little mission- 
ary work in the field of preventing losses. 


claims. 


or inaccuracies in recording weights. 


RATE HEARINGS ENDED 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission 

closed the hearings on the application 
for increased rates and the decision will be 
published within the next two or three weeks, 
probably, to take effect September 1. The 
roads are asking for an addition of $1,017,- 
000,000 to their income, which would make 
about 30 per cent increase in rates. In all 
likelihood this will be granted, almost if not 
quite, in its entirety. 

But increased rates will not end the 
troubles of the road. If the full capacity of 
the car shops were engaged, which it is not, 
it would take some years to get on a normal 
car supply basis. Motive power is in the 
same case, and, as R. C. Fulbright told the 
Commission at the hearing, there are three 
matters which remain for the roads to handle: 
The labor problem must be settled; a market 
for securities must be found; and the tax 
discrimination against railroad securities 
must be lifted. 

Railroad bonds of unquestioned security 
are now on the market at a price to yield 
1034 per cent, and still it is difficult to dis- 
pose of them. Taxes and supertaxes reduce 
their ultimate yield beyond competition with 
tax-free securities like Government and mu- 
nicipal bonds. Revenue will be of little bene- 
fit unless the borrowing power of the roads 
is improved, for the revenue will not take 
care of the enormous betterment budget. 
We are not out of the woods yet on the trans- 
portation question, and we will need all the 
patience we can muster. 


ODD MOMENTS 
ATHANIEL HAWTHORN won undy- 
ing fame by occupying his spare time 

when he was collector of the port of Salem, 
Mass. Paul Darde of France was a shep- 
herd, but he occupied his idle moments while 
watching his sheep in modeling in clay, dug 
from the bank of a stream nearby, and now he 
is hatled as a second Rodin. David Oliver 
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was a blacksmith, and between shoeing 
horses and mending farm implements he 
worked on a new principle to improve the 
plows. Mr. Sears was a railroad man, sold 
watches by mail, and founded the firm of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

The elevator operator who handles only 
grain has enough time on his hands through 
the course of a year to revolutionize his world 
if he would but set his mind on it. His 
world—not the world. We have plenty of 
bolshevist nuts working on the world revo- 
lution without having grain dealers waste 
their time on it. But in his own little world 
almost everyone could do some revoluting to 
advantage. Just in the matter of dollars and 
cents there are occasional dealers who could 
bear up under a slight increase in income. 

Those who have tried, have proved con- 
clusively that spare time can be made to pay 
good dividends when occupied with selling 
side lines to farmers. It not only pays for 
itself but undoubtedly increases the volume 
of the grain business. A farmer, or anyone 
else brings what he has to the place he can 
get what he wants. Many deaiers exchange 
hundreds of dollars worth of commodities for 
grain, balancing a credit and debit account 
one against the other. But do not buy grain 
tor cash and sell your stock of sidelines un 
credit... Use acceptances or let the farmer 
utilize his credit with the bank and pay for 
what he buys. Do not be the goat even in 
your spare time. 


EDITORIAL 
MENTION 


Indiana farmers declare they will hold 
their wheat for $3 per bushel. It is hoped 
they have good rat proof bins and plenty of 
money. 


Black rust in the Northwest has a good 
start, but damage to date is slight. The 
weather in the next three weeks will deter- 
mine the losses. 


Wheat growers of the Pacific Northwest 
are organizing to market their own crops. 
We hope the farmers make enough on the 
transaction to pay the organizers. 


The National Hay Association is putting 
its house in order for Government grades on 
hay which will probably be the next. Hay 
inspection is in need of housecleaning. 


Germany has fixed minimum prices on all 
its grain crops. Judging from prices travel- 
ers have to pay for foodstuffs in Germany, 
there is not much danger of stifling agricul- 
ture with low prices. 


The crop prospects are remarkable in view 
of the prevalence of bugs and the discount 
they necessitated. Hessian fly, chinch bugs, 


_ army worms and rust are more in evidence 


than they have been for some years, and yet 
the Government report of July 9, shows a 
prospect of 518,000,000 bushels of winter 
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wheat; 291,000,000 bushels spring wheat: 
2,779,000,000 bushels of corn; 1,322,000,000 
bushels of oats; 193,000,000 bushels of bar- 
ley ; 82,000,000 bushels of rye; and 84,800,000 
tons of tame hay. 


Secretary of Agriculture, E. T. Meredith, 
advises farmers to study foreign markets if 
he wishes to get a true indication of the value 
of his products at home. This is a simple 
subject which the farmer might take up while 
he is waiting for the garage man to fill his 
gasoline tank. 


On July 1, the level of prices paid produ- 
cers for our principal crops was 20.6 per cent 
higher than a year ago, 37 per cent higher 
than two years ago and 102.5 per cent higher 
than the 10-year average 1910-1919. During 
the 10 years the value of meat animals only 
increased 39 per cent. 


The Enabling Bill, up for passage in the 
Canadian Legislature, provides for further 
control of wheat should it be necessary as 
the Wheat Board goes out of existence with 
the crop year. The Government has given 
assurance that the Enabling Act will not be 
used except in case of emergency. 


When the Chicago Board of Trade re- 
sumed trading in wheat the little rye and 
barley pit was used. This indicates the vol- 
ume of business expected. Margins on wheat 
from 10 cents to $1 per bushel are being 
asked, so there is not much inducement for 
those who merely wish to gamble. 


Henry L. Goemann advises against sign- 
ing a lease on right of way or a side track 
agreement unless there is a clause to the ef- 
fect that the terms will be binding only if 
and when sustained by the Interstate Com- 


- merce Commission. Do not trust to a verbal 


agreement to that effect, have it in the lease. 


Grain dealers in many sections are arguing 
priority rulings in use of cars, with the ac- 
cent on their own needs. The grain trade 
needs cars all.right, but so does every other 
industry and the principle of priorities is 
wrong, as the grain trade would be the first 
to acknowledge if someone else were the 
beneficiary. 


A plan is under way whereby you can in- 
sure yourself against loss through error in 
transmitting a telegram by a telegraph com- 
pany, by paying a premium of 1 cent for each 
$500 of liability assumed by the company. 
This is a good scheme, for a little insurance 
would tend to a great deal more care in trans- 
mitting the message. 


The Supreme Court has decided the North 
Dakota’s socialistic laws are constitutional 
and Judge Amidon of the U. S. District Court 
has upheld the Grain Inspection Law, so the 
state can go ahead with its experiments and 
no one will be the worse but North Dakota 
taxpayers. In fact there are a lot of people 
in the country who need to be shown that 
Government cannot run public or private 
utilities as efficiently as private interests can. 
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The state, no doubt, will make a good appear- 
ance for a time by juggling expense accounts, 
but ultimately the tax burden will tell the 
tale. 


What will it cost to handle grain through 
an elevator this year? Eight cents, the clas- 
sic Government figure, will not cover it by 
a long margin. Terminal market charges 
have increased in proportion to your own ex- 
penses, so bear them in mind.- 


The Cereal Enforcement Division of the 
Grain Corporation, Alfred Brandeis, chief, 
has closed its offices and there will be no more 
auditing of mill and elevator accounts by this 
agency which made so much trouble two 
years ago. Our blessings slowly accumulate. 


The hearings on the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Waterway project brought out some 
strong testimony in-favor of the plan. No 
one needs to be convinced of the need of more 
transportation facilities. New York, however, 
believes. that all transportation should con- 
verge at that port. This seems to be the 
chief stumbling block in the way of the pro- 
ject 


The Grain Corporation has reduced its 
capital stock by $350,000,000, that amount 
having been returned to the U. S. Treasury. 
The remaining $150,000,000, and whatever 
profit there may be, will be returned when the 
affairs of the Corporation are closed up. It 
must have been a terrific shock to the Treas- 
ury to have any public money returned. But 
then, the Grain Corporation made something 
of a record throughout its existence. 


A generally bearish sentiment is prevailing 
over the country, and when any line of 
thought is so general it is a pretty good indi- 
cation of how things are going. Sentiment, 
after all, is a result of conditions, although 
everybody may not be able to state the condi- 
tions specifically. So far as the wheat mar- 
ket is concerned, and that will resume its 
dominating influence again now that the mar- 
ket is open, the supply and demand situation 
indicates a generous supply for home con- 
sumption. We will have an exportable sur- 
plus of close to 250,000,000 bushels; Canada’s 
prospects are excellent and may develop a 
150,000,000-bushel surplus; India will have 
some to spare, perhaps 50,000,000 bushels; 
France with her- colonies is practically out 
of the market, having enough to go on; Ar- 
gentina and‘ Australia are just beginning their 
crops, neither having a surplus of old wheat. 
If trade is resumed in eastern Europe supply 
and demand will nearly balance as Russia, 
Roumania and Bulgaria will have some to 
spare. England, Spain, Germany, Austria, 
Hungary and Poland will have to import 
wheat in considerable quantities, but the ex- 
change situation will promote a general use 
of substitutes whenever possible. On the 
other hand local transportation and financial 
crises may effect values temporarily and 
cause erratic markets at any time. The im- 
mediate course of grain prices is hard to fore-' 
cast, but the future is certainly bearish. 
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NEW BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
The Meridian Board of Trade, Meridian, Miss., 
recently elected the following Board of Directors: 
O. L. McKay, T. J. Bolster, L. G. Gresham, T. J. 
Chidlow, James Bozeman, Leo Wellhouse and L. 
Threefoot. L. Katz was appointed grain inspector 
for the Board. 


A WORD OF CAUTION 

Pope and Eckhardt Company of Chicago, say in 
July letter: ‘‘Wheat trading in regular future- de- 
liveries—December to March (at the start) is likely 
to be resumed in the larger markets on July 15. 
New York reports some business to exporters; no 
business here for shipment. ‘To arrive’ bids were 
advanced for nearby shipment. It will be well in 
calculating on purchases at the stations and sales 
‘to arrive, to keep in mind probable advances in 
freight rates that will be effective some time in 
the near future.” 


GRAIN AND FEED CLUB OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA 


A number of grain and feed dealers of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., members of the Commercial Exchange, 
met recently and organized the Grain and Feed 
Club of Philadelphia. The object of the associa- 
tion is to promote a better relationship among deal- 
ers of Philadelphia and surrounding territory. 

Officers of the new organization are as follows: 
F. M. Rosenkrans, of Rosenkrans-Snyder Company, 
president; A. F. Gruber, of the E. E. Delp Grain 
Company, vice-president; S. J. Gibby, of Dougherty- 
MacHenry Company, secretary; J. K. Scattergood, 
of S. F. Seattergood & Co., treasurer. 


KANSAS CITY TAX ORDINANCE HITS 
GRAIN MEN 

Grain dealers, brokers and elevator men of 
Kansas City are protesting the grain taxes in a 
general tax ordinance passed by the Council of 
Kansas City on July~3. -E.D- Bigelow, secretary 
of the Board of Trade, states that the Board has 
as yet taken no official action in regard to the tax. 
A proposal of $250 per year was made for the ele- 
vator tax but a graduated scale was adopted and 
* passed. Elevators of up to 50,000 bushels capacity 
have a flat yearly rate of $50; elevators of 50,000 
to 100,000 bushels, $75; 100,000 to 200,600 bushels, 
$150; 200,000 to 500,000 bushels capacity, $250, and 
more than 500,000 bushels a flat rate of $350. <A 
grain brokers’ tax of $200 a year, flat, was also pro- 
posed and incorporated in the ordinance. 

The grain business was placed in. a_food classi- 
fication making the tax on dealers 25 cents a 
* thousand dollars. At these rates the grain men 
contend that the grain business will yield between 
$75,000 and $80,000 to the city. The tax on dealers 
out of the food classification is 75 cents on the 
$1,000. - 


LIBERAL RECEIPTS AT ST. LOUIS 

We have had a fairly liberal run of wheat and it 
is considerably higher; all classes of buyers were 
in the market, especially for the new wheat and the 
old hard wheat. The constant reports of black rust 
from the Northwest are causing an unsettled feel- 
ing in this market. We look for a steady to a strong 
market right along on this wheat and think the 
demand will probably exceed the supply on account 
of the car situation. 

Receipts of corn have been very liberal for the 
past 30 days and the demand has been fair. For 
the last three or four days, however, there has been 
evidence that this demand is pretty welll supplied. 
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NEWS OF THE 
TERMINAL MARKETS 


We think with any increase from present receipts 
the market will fall off sharply, but if the receipts 
drop off we anticipate some advance in corn. 

Those old oats are at a big premium and ought 
to be shipped at once. There is no use of holding 
on to them any longer, for the new crop is coming 
in soon and in some places they have started to 
ship them. The old should be moved as fast as 
cars can be had. 


There is a big demand for rye and all classes 
of millers, shippers and exporters are buying it, or 
are trying to buy it, so rye will work somewhat 
higher.—HImore-Schultz Grain Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., in letter of July 12. 

FRED E. POND 

The great grain public has for the most part 
seen Fred E. Pond, the genial secretary of the 
Buffalo Corn Exchange, only at large. For, sec- 
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ond only perhaps to Chief Culver of Toledo, he 
has probably been the most constant attendant at 


Western grain dealers meetings of all delegates 
officially connected with a board of trade. And in 
times past there was need of such representation. 
Grain dealers of Ohio, Illinois or Indiana frequently 
desired to know something about the working of 
the grain inspection and weighing departments of 
Buffalo, Philadelphia or Baltimore as the case 
might be. And when Buffalo was placed upon the 
carpet, Secretary Pond responded to such purpose 
that the knotty problems were clarified and the 
trade satisfied as to the integrity and watchfulness 
of shippers’ interests in that market. 

In our illustration Secretary Pond is shown, for 
the first time we believe, taken in captivity. The 
sign on the door reads: “The Corn Exchange, Sec- 
retary’s Office.’ This was printed on the door some 
15 years ago when Mr. Pond assumed office and it 
may be the name of the secretary was not given 
for economical reasons, as, should a change be 
made, it would be necessary to obliterate a name 
and paint a new one on the door. Now, everybody 
from Nome to Palm Beach knows who the secre- 
tary of the Buffalo Corn Exchange is, so the door 
remains with its first formal and only declaration. 

Secretary Pond has seen the Buffalo market grow 
to very broad proportions during the past 15 years 
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The 
shows him to be still young and also that the weight 
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and has contributed to its growth. picture 


of his responsibilities have not crushed him. 
Credit must be given to Mercer County, Illinois, as 
his birth place. In a recent interview he stated 


that Buffalo is the best grain market in the coun- 
try; that it gives best weights, best inspection sery- 
ice, with the best elevator equipment for handling 
grain, and unexcelled railroad facilities both in and 
out of the terminal. He also admitted being the 
best secretary now handling exchange affairs in 
this or any other country. 


NEW WHEAT AT INDIANAPOLIS 

Receipts here at Indianapolis continue liberal, 
but with the break in the market the trade holds 
up remarkably well. We have been getting more 
than the Chicago or the eastern prices on our grain 
for some time, and all receipts are cleaned up 
readily as they are offered. Our market here is 
in good shape to handle the grain as it arrives. 

The first new wheat in today, testing 61 pounds 
No. 1 wheat, and sold at $2.86 Illinois points. The 
demand is’excellent for the new wheat, and we be- 
lieve that any shipments worked this way will meet 
with favorable prices.—P. M. Gale Grain Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., in letter of July 12. 

NEED IMPROVED RAILROAD SERVICE 

In a discussion of the corn situation, Simons, Day 
& Co., of Chicago, say in recent market letter: 
“The troubles of the present world are deep seated. 
Modern civilization is slow to adjust itself to 
changed conditions, and it is evident that 
transportation facilities are obstructing the return 
to normal. Increased freight rates will mean 
proved railroad service, hence, larger receipts. The 
evolution of coming developments will be slow, but 
with the production and better 
shipping bound to adjust 
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PROPOSED FLOUR AND FEED INSPECTION 
AT KANSAS CITY 


Flour and feed manufacturers and dealers, mem- 
bers of the Kansas City Flour and Feed Club, 
about 25 in number, have outlined an inspection 


system and are seeking to secure an inspector to 
take charge of the inspection of flour and feed in 
that market. It is not expected that the inspection 
will start until about September. The Board of 
Trade now maintains an but his duties 
are so numerous that little attention has been given 


inspector 


to flour and feed. The co-operation of the Board 
will be solicited in carying out the outlined plans. 
A rigid flour and feed inspection system would 


doubtless stimulate the Kansas City market by as- 
suring standard grades in those products. 


SLIGHT INCREASE IN HANDLING 
CHARGES 

Terminal charges at Toledo will be slightly in- 
creased for this season. 
grains will be one cent per bushel which pays for 
the first 10 days storage but four days are free to 
the buyer. Inspection charge will be $1.74 for 
straight cars and $3 for bulkheads. Blowing, cool- 
ing or running grain to help condition will cost half 
cent per bushel for each handling. Loading charge 
on wheat, corn and rye remains at $1 per car, but 
charge for loading oats and barley has been in- 
creased to $1.50 per car. Commission charge for 


Elevation charge on all 
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handling wheat has been increased to three- 
quarters of one per cent. Storage will be at the 
rate of one-twentieth of a cent per bushel a day. 
At present prices charges here for handling wheat 
on consignment amount to about 2% cents a bushel, 
corn about 1% cents, and oats 1% cents——C. A. 
King & Co., Toledo, Ohio. From Special. Market 
Report of July 8. 


OLD TIMERS OF THE BOSTON MARKET 
BY L. C. BREED 


Among the treasured keepsakes of the writer, is 
the photograph which is reproduced for publication 
herewith. The majority of the men who comprise 
this group, are flour, grain and feed commission 
merchants, but it also includes several hay, produce 
and provision dealers. The trading room shown 
in the picture, is the old quarters of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce in the Quincy Market Build- 
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handlers of cash grain,” says a Chicago authority. 
“Speculative trade should therefore be encouraged, 
it is declared, only to the extent necessary to fur- 
nish a stabilizing influence.” 

Since the Lever Act is still in force, it will be 
necessary to continue the supervision of contracts 
for future delivery under the provisions of that 
law. The Directors of the Chicago Board of Trade 
have given the executive officers full power to order 
curtailments or readjustments whenever the public 
welfare or the best interests of the association re- 
quire. 


MARKET SITUATION AT PEORIA 
Receipts of corn at Peoria have been fair and 
prices have been fluctuating, keeping in line with 
values in ether markets. There continues to be an 


active industrial demand, but rusiness for shipment 
has been small, as shippers are still reluctant about 


MEMBERS OF THE BOSTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE THIRTY-TWO YEARS AGO 


ing, and adjoining it were the executive offices. 
The date, as shown in the picture, is July 31, 1888, 
and the time 1:20 o’clock p. m. There were up- 
wards of 100 members present on the occasion, but 
that was hardly an average number, and many 
members must have been out of the building for 
one reason or another. The writer has attempted 
to furnish a list of these men who are still alive. 
In this work he was assisted by B. J. Rothwell for 
flour, Henry Jennings for grain and C. M. Cox for 
the feed men. While the majority of these men, 
as will be seen, have passed away during the period 
of 32 years which have elapsed since the photo- 
graph was taken, many of the remaining members 
are still engaged in business in Boston, or in the 
cities and towns of which they are residents. 

The living members represented in the illustration 
are as follows: Albion H, Brown, Leroy S. Brown, 
H L. Buss, L. C. Breed, Charles Campbell, Bernard 
Corr, Charles M. Cox, J. E, Edmunds, R. H. Cham- 
kerlain, Louis W. DePass, Jacob Fottler, Stacy Hall, 
Chas. Houghton, Henry Jennings, Frank BH, Knight, 
Geo. H. Knowles, James H. Knowles, Hale Knight, 
Wm. S. Leavitt, Eugene McDonald, H. B. Moore, 
Frank A, Noyes, Wm. H. Pearson, Fred Ramseyer, 
R. D. Richardson, Arthur L. Robinson, B. J. Roth- 
well, F. H. Ruggles, J. Walter Sanborn, Chas. H. 
Stone, A. K. Tapper, Charles C. Upham, Chas. H. 
Wade, Horace S. Wade, Harry Wade, Joseph S. 
Williams, Frank W. Wise. 


RESUMING WHEAT TRADING AT CHICAGO 

The Directors of the Chicago Board of Trade at 
their regular meeting on July 138, decided by reso- 
lution that the tax to be paid by the seller of a de 
ferred acceptance contract calling for wheat should 
be offset by an increase in the price of the offers, 
both daily and weekly, of 50 cents per 1,000 bushels, 
to take effect July 15, 1920. 

“The future market in wheat is being re-estab- 
lished for the benefit of producers, consumers and 


sending this cereal any great distance fearing its 
condition on arrival at destination. 
is selling very little on bids and advices of con- 
signments are small, so we look for light receipts 
from now on) although stocks in country elevators 
are reported to be fairly large. The growing corn 
crop is reported to be progressing well. 

Receipts of oats have been fair and prices have 
been following the trend of other markets. There 
has been a fair demand for this cereal from eastern 
territory, but the South is not in the market to 
any great extent. Country acceptances have been 
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light and advices of consignments have also gotten 
down to small proportions. We do not look for 
much of a movement of new oats this month as 
oats were put in the ground late, and even if crop 
is ready to move this month, scarcity of cars will 
interfere with movement.—Mueller Grain Company, 
Peoria, Ill., in letter of July 12. 


BLACK RUST SERIOUS IN NORTHWEST 

Our wheat market has been strong and most 
grades of wheat were up about five cents today 
(July 12). Wheat is now moving forward in price 
under the stimulus of black rust reports and while 
we cannot say definitely yet serious damage has 
resulted from the prevalence of black rust, such 
Canger is imminent. With the right kind of rust 
weather the next few days, we are going to get 
very bad reports. 

The writer has watched black rust for many 
years and has never seen a year yet when it has 
gotten the start it has this year, but what it really 
developed into something serious. It is always the 
unexpected that happens, however, and we may 
possibly escape without much damage this year, 
although the chances are against it. 

Our corn market has been_a bit draggy. There 
is too much hot corn and too many cars of corn 
which are cool getting hot, so we have not much 
of a corn market. The demand for cash oats is 
nene too keen. Old oats are at a tremendous premi- 
um over the new crop futures so we can have not a 
great demand for oats at present—Godfrey Grain 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn., in letter of July 12. 


ATCHISON BOARD HOLDS ANNUAL 
MEETING 

The Sixth Annual Meeting of the Atchison Board 
of Trade was held in the Masonic Temple Build- 
ing at Atchison on July 6. F. H. Mangelsdorf, of 
the Mangelsdorf Seed Company, was elected to the 
presidency, succeeding J. W. Blair, who has held 
that office for two terms. C. H. Blanke, of the 
Blair Elevator Corporation, was elected to the vice- 
presidency and the following members were chosen 
as directors for the ensuing fiscal year: C. M. 
Sheehan, J. W. Blair, W. S. Washer and David 
Lukens. Under the by-laws of the organization the 
president and vice-president, the secretary and 
treasurer serve as ex-officio members of the Board 
of Directors. 

Secretary R. T. Willette rendered his annual re- 
port, which showed a healthy growth by the Board 
and excellent general condition. The report said 
in part: 

“Your secretary is pleased to report that since 
February 26, 1920, 14 new memberships have been 
taken out in our exchange, increasing the member- 
ships from 38 to a total of 52. 

“Three new grain firms have opened offices in 


BIRTHDAY GREETINGS 


Your birthday, we believe 
Uncle Sam, 
Best wishes please receive 
From J. F. Zahm. 
We’re glad to serve in any way 
In time of peace or battle’s fray— 
We’re at your service night or day, 
Uncle Sam. 


—J. F. Zahm & 


y™ 


And if a little grain you need, 
Uncle Sam, 
Or flour, or meal, or clover seed, 
Beef or ham, 
The only thing you have to do 
To get the shipment promptly through 
Is simply send your order to 
J. F. Zahm. 


Co. to Uncle Sam, on his 144th Birthday. 


’ have been transferred: 


July 15, 1920 


Atchison since the first of the year, namely Dilts 
& Morgan, Moore-Lawless and the Fuller Grain 
Companies. Each of these firms are substantial 
grain commission merchants and are valuable ad- 
juncts to our exchange, and they have and will 
take an active interest in the buying and selling of 
grain in our market. With the addition which the 
Blair Milling Company is making to their flour 
milling capacity, practically 200 per cent or an 
additional 1200 barrels of flour daily, and the 
capacity which the new mill of the Atchison Mills 
Corporation will have, namely approximately 2200 
barrels, and improvements which the Lukens Mill- 
ing Company have made in the last year’s time will 
result in adding further importance to Atchison’s 
milling industry. It follows, therefore, that our 
exchange will benefit materially by these things. 

“J am advised by the Blair levator Corporation 
that they have not abandoned, by any means, their 
plan of adding to their grain storage capacity here 
but that when conditions are opportune they expect 
to build that ‘1,000,000-bushel elevatcr. 

“The cost of Treasury, memberships, by action 

of the members, was advanced as follows: Numbers 
53 to 55 inclusive from $300.00 to $1,000.00, 56 to 
58 inclusive, $500.00 to $2,000.00 and from 59 to 60 
.inciusive from $500.00 to $3,000.00, and after the 
issuance of Certificate No. 60 any subsequent cer- 
tificate shall not be issued for less than $5,000.00. 
This action was taken among other things in order 
to place Atchison on a basis comparable with other 
grain exchanges of like importance on the Mis- 
souri River and elsewhere. : 


“During the fiscal year just closed the non- 
resident members were assessed annual dues of 
$15 each, the heavy expense of maintaining the 
exchange fell upon the active resident members of 
the Board. While. the exchange was being placed 
firmly upon its feet it was felt that the resident 
members could very well bear this burden, but 
now that the exchange is firmly intrenched and its 
success assured, coupled with the fact that mem- 
bership values in the Board has been greatly en- 
hanced it is recommended by the Board of Direc- 
tors that each and every membership be assessed 
annual dues of $35 for the ensuing year.” 


CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP 

Chicago—Memberships on the Board of Trade 
were granted to the following: W. J. Mensendieck, 
Alphens Beane, Henry Holt, Car] Timmerman, Lee 
H. Wolvin. The memberships of the following 
Fred C. Sawyer, Benj. S. 
Lang, J. Herbert Ware, J. R. LeVally and H. G. 
Campbell. Reported by Secretary John R. Mauff. 

Duluth—Harry C. Olson, R. W. Sedell, A. Han- 
sen and F. M. Crosby have been elected to mem- 
bership on the Board of Trade. W. A. Anderson 
and John Washburn have withdrawn their mem- 
berships. Reported by Secretary Chas. F. Mac- 
Donald. 

Milwaukee—New members in the Chamber of 
Commerce are: Jas. P. Hessburg, manager Mil- 
waukee office Armour Grain Company; H. D. 
Pheatt and F. E. Coffin. Transferred member- 
ships are: George A. Schroeder, freight bureau 
manager, Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce; R. B. 
Snyder, deceased; R. F. Zimdars. Reported by 
Secretary H. A. Plumb. 


Toledo—C. H. Kruse was admitted to member- 


ship in the Produce Exchange on transfer from C. 

M. Whitney. Mr. Kruse is connected with E. W. 

Wagner & Co. Reported by Secretary A. Gassaway. 
TERMINAL NOTES 

The Kansas City office of the United States Grain 
Corporation vacated its offices in the Elmhurst 
Building on July 1. 

The Mitchell Company on July 1 succeeded the 
Randell, Gee & Mitchell Company of Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg. 

Dan McKinnon, manager of the Minneapolis of- 
fice of Thompson & McKinnon of Chicago, was re- 
cently admitted to partnership in the firm. 

John De Molet of the De Molet Grain Company 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, spent the first part of July 
motoring with his family in the East. New York, 
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Atlantic City and other points were visited. He 
returned in time to attend the National Hay Asso- 
ciation convention. 


White Bros., wholesale grain and hay dealers of 
Scotts, Mich., have opened a branch at Dowagiac, 
Mich., with Charles*R. White in charge. 


Owing to the death of the senior partner, the 
firm of Lefebvre & Mahon of Bowick Station, Que- 
bec, Canada, passed out of existence on July 1. 


Howard J. Smith has succeeded the Smith-Jen- 
kins Grain Corporation at Buffalo, N. Y. Offices 
ere in Room 21 Chamber of Commerce Building. 


The Fitzgerald Bros. Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
handled the first car of new hay from Illinois on 
that market. It arrived July 12 and sold at $33. 


The first car of new wheat reached Kansas City 
on July 1, from Braman, Okla. It graded No. 2 
mixed, testing 59 pounds with 13 per cent moisture 
content. 

The Cleveland Grain & Milling Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has consolidated its offices in the B. of 
L. E. Building and the Cleveland mill is now in 
operation. 

Harry Johnson, who was for many. years traffic 
manager of the Union Elevator Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has left that position to engage in rail- 
road work. 


Henry S. Sawrie Company has been formed to 
engage in the grain, flour and feed business at 
Nashville, Tenn. Mr. Sawrie was formerly of W. 
S. Sawrie & Sons. 

Jesse C. Stewart Company has purchased of D. G. 
Stewart the Iron City Elevator at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and has engaged in the general grain business. The 
consideration was $90,000. 

Fred Wilkinson, who for 15 years has been en- 
gaged as traffic manager of the Paddock-Hodge 
Company, of Toledo, Ohio, has joined the forces of 
the Rice Grain Company. 

Paul Barnes, secretary of the Young Grain Com- 
pany of Toledo, Ohio, for the past six years has re- 
signed from that company to take up work with the 
Toledo Grain & Milling Company. 


Max T. Moritz of C. Moritz & Co., Hastings, Neb., 
recently became a member of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade and C. Moritz & Co. plan to open an of- 
fice in Kansas City in the near future. 


Cc. E. Lindner, manager of the hay and grain busi- 
ness of Dorsel Grain Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
recently returned from a two weeks’ vacation spent 
with his family in Chicago and vicinity. 

H. C. Dickey, C. F. Deaver and C. W. Lane of 
Minneapolis, Minn., are incorporators of the Peavey 
Company of Minneapolis, a grain elevator organ- 
ization with $100,000 authorized capital stock. 


Charles Henry Kruse has been appointed man- 
ager of the E. W. Wagner & Co., wire on the floor 
of the Toledo Produce Exchange. Mr. Kruse has 
been elected to membership in the Exchange. 


J. Carroll Fahey, member of the grain receiving 
and exporting firm of John T. Fahey & Co. of Balti- 
more, Md., returned home early in July from visit- 
ing a number of large western grain exchanges. 


The Becker-Barrett-Lockerly Company has been 
organized at Minneapolis, Minn., to carry on a gen- 
eral grain business. The principals in the firm 
are C. R. Lockerly, E. F. Barrett and J. B. Becker. 


The Park-Richter Grain Company was organized 
at Salina, Kan., on July 1 to conduct a general 
commission business in wheat and coarse grains, 
in addition to handling millfeed on a brokerage 
basis. 

The grain exporting firm of C. H. Vannatter & 
Co. of Toronto, Ont., has dissolved partnership. C. 
R. Vannatter has bought the interest of his part- 
ner, A. R. Roberts, and will continue the business 
alone. 

W. L. Frank of the United States Department of 
Agriculture spent a day recently in the St. Louis 
market, enroute to Washington, D. C., on his re- 
turn from the wheat fields of Texas and Oklahoma 
where he has been making a special investigation 
and survey of the inter-mixture of two or more 
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varieties of wheat growing in the same field. In 
grading such wheat classification is frequently diffi- 
cult and at some terminal markets is quite a prob- 
lem for the Inspection Departments. 


E. M. Larsen has been elected president of Henry 
Rang Company, Chicago, to succeed the late Henry 
Rang. Hugo Stolley is vice-president of the com- 
pany; V. H. Rang, secretary, and J. J. Corbett has 
been elected treasurer. 


H. M. Strauss & Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, moved 
July 1 from tke Garfield Building, where they have 
conducted their grain and hay business for the 
past 12 years, to the commodious offices on the 
twelfth floor of the Guardian Safety & Trust Build- 
ing. 

P. L. Jacobson, secretary of the Oklahoma 
Terminal Elevators Company, Oklahoma City, spent 
several days recently visiting A. L. Jacobson of The 
Atchison Mills Corporation at Atchison, Kan. Mr. 
Jacobson reports very favorable for the Oklahoma 
crop. 


E. Steen & Bro. grain and hay merchants of 
Baltimore, Md., have purchased the large elevator 
and warehouse they have been operating for some 
time past located at Warner Street and the water 
front. The elevator has a capacity of 100,000 
bushels. 


Rosenbaum Brothers, grain merchants of Chicago, 
have leased the National Elevator at Chicago, lo- 
cated on the Chicago & Alton Railroad. They will 
use this house more particularly for the handling 
of wheat and are in the market at all times for 
this grain. 

Ambrose A. Bender, of the feed and grain firm 
of A. Bender of Cincinnati, Ohio, was joined in mar- 
riage June 28 to Miss Helen Ficke at Erlanger, 
Ky. The newly married couple returned from their 
honeymoon July 5 and are now at home at Nor- 
wood, Ohio. 


The D. O. Cross Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
is enlarging the scope of their business to include 
a general consignment business in grain as well 
as hay. F.C. Palmer is now secretary of the com- 
pany and with Jack Gartner are sole owners of the 
business, Mr. Cross having sold his interest a few 
months ago. 


Laural Duval, Federal Grain Supervisor, of New 
York, spent a part of July in St. Louis. He is in 
charge of the Federal Grain Supervision Division 
including Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more and is especially interested in the inspection 
and grading of grain moving from markets in this 
section to eastern ports for export. 


Had there been a prize offered for the solution 
of the puzzle, we should have won it. It was sent 
out by- J. F. Zahm & Co. of Toledo and consisted 
of five cards of various shapes to be so arranged 
as to make the letter Z. The distinctive features 
of course were: “Why not consign all the time?” 
and “Send it to Zahm, Toledo.” 


James A. Patten of Bartlett Frazier & Co., Chi- 
cago, has resigned as trustee of the Northwestern 
University at Evanston, Ill., and has been succeeded 
by Oliver T. Wilson. Mr. Patten has been trustee 
of the University for 15 years and during that time 
has given the institution $1,500,000. Mr. Patten 
explains that he is reducing his various interests 
in order to have more time for rest and recreation. 


On July 1 C. A. May of Minneapolis, Minn., went 
with the well-known Chicago grain firm of J. H. 
Dole & Co., and will represent them as traveling 
solicitor in Minnesota, South Dakota, extreme 
northern Iowa and western Wisconsin. Mr. May 
is well and favorably known to shippers in that 
territory, as he has for the past eight years trav- 
eled for Hallet & Carey Company of Minneapolis, 
and his many friends in these states, as well as 
those of J. H. Dole & Co., will welcome him in his 
new position. L. L. Drury, who for many years 
past has represented J. H. Dole & Co., is taking 
an interest in an established business in Minneapo- 
lis, therefore cannot longer represent his old firm 
in the Northwest. 


Robert R. Saunders, federal grain supervisor in 
charge of the New Orleans supervision district, re 
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cently completed a series of grain grades demon- 
stration meetings at local points in central and 
southern Illinois. Farmers and country shippers 
showed considerable interest in these demonstra- 
tions, but at some of the meetings the attendance 
was limited by the pressure of farm work. For 
many years “Bob” was a resident of St. Louis and 
occasionally “between stands” he visited ’Change, 
pleasantly renewing his wide acquaintanceship with 
local grain trade. 


NEW SYSTEM OF GRADING 
PROPOSED 

A new system of grading grain has been devised 
by M. T. Cummings of Lincoln, Neb., and has been 
endorsed by the Lincoln Grain Exchange. The sys- 
tem is designed to supplant the present Federal 
system of inspection. Following its endorsement 
by the exchange the plan has been sent to Wash- 
ington for the consideration and approval of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


The new system of inspection as outlined by Mr. 
Cummings is a scheme to save country shippers 
from terminal difficulties and relieve terminal buy- 
ers from obligations on contract grain of distinctly 
low grade which has passed Federal inspection, be- 
cause it has not exceeded the limit of tolerance 
provided by such inspection, and will bring justice 
to the country and equity to the terminal miller 
and elevator operator based on a system of merits 
and demerits carried by the grain. The Federal 
system of inspection does not take account of the 
aggregate merits and demerits of a given shipment 
but fixes the grades by a single defect such as 
moisture, color, damage, impurity or test weight. 

According to Federal inspection a car of corn 
testing 17.6 per cent of moisture is No. 4 corn any 
time during the year and regardless of the fact 
that the corn may be 100 per cent pure, sound and 
true to color. 

The Lincoln plan in many cases establishes a 
higher grade than the Federal plan. In such cases 
country shippers would be benefited and saved from 
penalty. In other cases where a shipment is of 
exceedingly poor quality but does not exceed the 
limit of tolerance for any one defect, the Lincoln 
plan would give a lower grade, and in such cases 
the miller or grain operator at the termina] market 
would receive the benefit. But in each and every 
case the inspection and intrinsic value of the grain 
would be nearly parallel as possible under the 


circumstances. 
Mr. Cummings said that the following examples 


will illustrate the difference between the Federal 
system of inspection anad the Lincoln system ap- 
proved by the Exchange. 

Car 43,800 containing white corn showed yellow 
grains 2 per cent; test weight 56 pounds to the 
bushel; impurity 4.1 per cent; total damage 2 per 
cent; moisture 13 per cent. Under federal inspec- 
ton this car would have graded as No. 4 white corn 
because it exceeded the 4 per cent tolerance for 
impurity. Under the Lincoln plan this shipment 
would carry one demerit for color, 8 demerits for 
impurity, a total of 9 demerits which would fix the 
grade as No. 2 white corn. Mr. Cummings says 
that in this instance the Lincoln system benefits 
country shippers. A second example where the 
local system will benefit the miller and the terminal 
elevator man at destination points is also sub- 
mitted. 

Car No. 14286 shipped June 18 and loaded with 
white corn showed that the. car contained 2 per cent 
of yellow grains, tested 48 pounds, contained 3.9 
per cent of impurity 5.9 per cent of damage and 
17.5 per cent of moisture. Under the federal grade 
this car would have been listed as No. 3 white corn. 
By the Lincoln system the following demerits 
would be recorded: 10 demerits for off color; 20 on 
test weights; 10 for impurity; 10 for damage, and 
13 demerits for excess moisture a total of 61 de- 
merits giving the shipment a grade as No. 6 white 
corn. 

Mr. Cummings states that the Lincoln system is 
very simple when once it has been elaborated in 
the form of tables, and no additional labor will be 
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imposed by it on the inspector. Mr. Cummings has 
been working on the plan for nearly a year. 


THE HIGH COST OF ECONOMY 


Secretary EH. T. Meredith recently summarized 
the result of the reduction in the appropriation for 
the Department of Agriculture for the year begin- 
ning July 1. Out of a long list of necessary cur- 
tailments of activity we take a few of particular 
interest to the grain trade. 

Many field stations engaged in cereal improve- 
ment work will have to be closed. This includes 
all the stations in North Carolina and Tennessee 
and those at Amarillo, Texas; Archer, Wyo.; High- 
more, S. D.; Brookings, S. D.; Nephi, Utah; Burns, 
Ore.; and Lind, Wash. Stations at Williston, N. D., 
and Newell, S. D., already have been discontinued 
because increased costs could not be met with the 
money available. 

Work toward preventing cereal diseases must be 
discontinued at the stations at Ithaca, N. Y.; Lan- 
sing, Mich.; Auburn, Ala.; Tucson, Ariz.; and Cor- 
vallis, Ore., and must be greatly reduced at the 
stations at Berkeley, Calif.; Milford, Conn.; Bloom- 
ington, Ill; LaFayette, Ind.; Ames, Jowa; Manhat- 
tan, Kan.; Crowley, La.; St. Paul, Minn.;- New 
3runswick, N. J., Fargo, N. D.; Hershey, Pa.; 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Arlington, Va.; Pullman, Wash.; 
and Madison, Wis. 

The services of crop-reporting specialists on 
cotton, tobacco, and rice will have to be dispensed 
with. 

The project designed to give advice to cities 
eoncerning their marketing problems must be dis- 
continued. 

It will be necessary to discontinue all work to 
develop direct marketing of farm products by par- 
cel post, express, and otherwise. 

The Pacific Coast, the Intermountain region, the 
South, and Southwest must, in large measure, be 
deprived of the benefits of the market news sery- 
ices. 

The news service rendered the public from most 
of the large market centers, especially Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Omaha, 


and Minneapolis, must be so curtailed that wide- 


spread dissemination of information regarding 
market demands, supplies, and prices will be im- 
possible. 

Grain supervision offices at Cleveland and Salt 
Lake City have been closed and the force of the 
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H. L. Copeland & Co., designers and contractors, 
Walla Walla, Wash., have taken over the elevator 
construction department of the Tum-A-Lum Lum- 
ber Company of that city. 
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The Globe Machinery & Supply Company of Des 
Moines, Iowa, has arranged with Hiedeke Supply 
Company of Oklahoma City, Okla., and the Union 
Iron Works of Decatur, Il1., to sell the Globe Dump 
in their respective territories. 3 

The Webster Manufacturing Company of Chi- 
cago, Ill., has taken over the plant at Michigan 
City, Ind., formerly owned by the Josam. Manufac- 
turing Company and will use it for the manufacture 
of elevator and-other lines of machinery. 


The Barnett & Record Company of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has the contract for additional storage 
tanks, receiving house and loading tower for the 
Listman Milling Company’s mill at La Crosse, Wis. 
The improvements will cost about $150,000. 


The entire story of Weller Unit Type Bins, their 
construction and assembling is set forth in detail 
in a 32 page catalog just received from the Weller 
Manufacturing Company of Chicago. It bears the 
title, “Weller Storage Plants.’ These storage 
plants are built more expressly for the retail coal 
dealer and many views are given including those 
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Boston office will be reduced. Standards for milled 
rice, already planned, can not be promulgated be- 
cause of lack of funds for their effective enforce- 
ment. 

Other lines of activity which will have to be 
materially curtailed include investigations of the 
culture and improvement of the forage crops, the 
soil survey work, studies of live-stock production 
in sugar-cane and cotton districts, work in the con- 
trol of the potato-wart disease, field experiments 
in the construction and maintenance of roads and 
of road materials and preparations; farm-irrigation 
investigations, and studies in farm drainage. 

ae ee eee 
SURVEY, OF CO-OPERATIVE GRAIN 
ELEVATOR COMPANIES 


In the United States there are some 14,000 co- 
operative marketing associations. To many of 
them, the Bureau of Markets, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, has given valuable as- 
sistance by furnishing specimen copies of by-laws 
and by indicating proper methods of organization 
and administration. : 

“The Organization of Co-operative Grain Ele- 
vator Companies” is the title of Bulletin No. 860, 
just issued by the United States Department of 
Agriculture upon this subject. The bulletin is ad- 
dressed to those who desire assistance in the forma- 
tion of co-operative grain elevators, but the sub- 
ject matter is treated in a manner that makes the 
bulletin of interest to those engaged in other lines 
of co-operative endeavor aS well. The scope of the 
pamphlet is limited to matters regarded as funda- 
mental and general, and it is intended that the sug- 
gestions and recommendations be considered with 
references to and in connection with special co- 
operative laws and the laws governing corpora- 
tions in each of the several Statés of the Unioh. 

Under the chapter of preliminary survey, matters 
of local conditions, prospective membership capital, 
volume of business, and methods of survey are 
covered. Then the processes of actual organiza- 
tion are discussed and a suggested form of by- 
laws given. 2 

The pamphlet has been written by experts in 
matters of co-operative associations. It is the com- 
posite result of actual experience and should prove 
ot valuable assistance to those interested in co- 
operative marketing. The bulletin may be had 
upon request of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


NOTES 


showing wagons receiving from the bins. The 
catalog also gives illustrations of handling concrete 
materials in big construction work, also Weller 
Standard Stone and Ore Hlevators, etc. A feature 
of the front page is a number of interior views of 
the Weller plant and a fine view of the entire 
works which is presented as “the plant behind the 
product.” 


The Globe Machinery & Supply Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa, manufacturers of the Globe Combina- 
tion Auto Truck and Wagon Dump and manufac- 
turers of engines, mill, mine and factory sup- 
plies are preparing for improvements in their plant 
by the sale of $300,000 of 7 per cent first preferred 
cumulative stock. The firm has made a very rapid 
growth during the past few years, and it is ex- 
rected the expansion will be greater in the future 
as, by the sale of new issue, they will have more 
liquid funds with which to develop their territory. 
The company has just issued an attractively printed 
and illustrated folder on its Globe Combination 
Auto Truck and Wagon Dump. It operates 
perfectly on any type size or make of scale, or 
independent of scale and its points of superiority 
are fully given. A feature of the folder is a printed 
list of the first 400 users of the dump, now grown 
into the thousands. ;- - 
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A NEW SHIPPING SCALE FOR COUN- 
: TRY ELEVATORS 


The old well-known mill and elevator ma- 
chinery firm, The Strong-Scott Manufacturing 
Company of Minneapolis, Minn., is manufacturing 
and putting on the market the Bird Shipping Scale. 

This is an entirely new shipping scale design and 
differs radically from any other type of shipping 
scale now on the market. Our readers have un- 
doubtedly noted the advertisements of The Strong- 
Scott Manufacturing Company, covering the Bird 
Scale, and believing that any up-to-date grain dealer 
wants to keep posted on improvements in grain 
handling machinery of all kinds, we have secured 
some further particulars about this new Bird Ship- 
ping Scale from the manufacturers for the columns 
of our paper, also some illustrations showing the 
simplicity of the scale and how it is generally ap- 
plied to an elevator. 

The manufacturers of the Bird Scale claim they 
have succeeded in combining in their scale design 
all the advantages of other types of shipping scales 
and in eliminating all the objections that carriers 
and consignees have had in the past to accepting 
shipper’s weights of bulk grain in carloads as deter- 
mined by the types of shipping scales generally in 
use in country elevators up to this time. 

In the first place, the Bird Scale is suspended from 
the structure of the elevator, the weighing beam on 
the work floor—both the scale and the weighing 
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PLAN OF ELEVATOR WITH BIRD SCALE IN POSITION 


beam swaying free and aligning itself with any out 
of level condition of the elevator. In this manner 
the scale will not bind by any settlement or sway- 
ing of the elevator. 

The Bird Scale being hung in the cupola of the 
elevator delivers the weighed grain directly to the 
car, eliminating losses, shrinkage, or any errors 
that may occur if the weighed grain has to pass 


through elevator before reaching the car intended. 

Another big advantage is claimed for the Bird 
Scale in the fact that the hopper capacity of the 
scale is 3,000 pounds, requiring only from 20 to 30 
drafts to each car. In this manner the errors in 


weight, if any occur, cannot possibly be as great as 
from other types of scales requiring as high as 300 
drafts to each car. 

The scale proper, whether installed in the cupola 
of the elevator or not, does not require any supervi- 
It needs no ad- 


sion or any attention whatsoever. 


BIRD SCALE AND BEAM IN SUSPENSION 
justments or changing for different grains—it 
weighs all kinds of grain and seeds alike with the 
same marvelous accuracy as surprised the scale 
inspectors when the Bird Scale was officially tested. 

The weighing beam on work floor is connected 
with the scale lever through a steelyard rod en- 
cased in a 38-inch steel piping running through a cor- 
ner of a bin and protected by a wooden casing, leav- 
ing an opening 10x10 or 12x12 for the pipe to freely 
move in aligning itself. 

A printing beam for recording the exact weight to 
the pound of each draft as discharged is attached to 
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when ready to trip. The\elevator man then slides 
out the small poise to balance the beam for the drib- 
ble and trips the discharge lever. This requires 
from five to 10 seconds of his time to each discharge 
and as he usually must be back and forth on the 
work floor anyway during the loading of a car he 
is not greatly inconvenienced by having to trip the 
scale. 

The manufacturers also point out that the big ad- 
vantages of the Bird Scale system of weighing out 
grain, the complete record it gives of the loading of 
each car and the fact that it conforms to the speci- 
fications of the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
adequate weighing facilities in .country elevators, 
besides eliminating the main objections for accept- 
ing weights from other types of scales, easily off- 
sets the little time and effort required of the ele- 
vator man to trip the scale. 

The weighing capacity of the Bird Scale is 3,000 
bushels per hour, so the scale can easily take care 
of the grain from either one or two legs. The upper 
garner is provided with an overflow outlet which 
prevents any clogging of the elevator in case the 
seale for any reason should not be discharged when 
full. This overflow outlet conducts the grain back 
into the distributing spout which is set for the bin 
the grain is being drawn from. In this way no loss 
of grain or clogging up can occur, no matter how 
Jong the scale is neglected. 

The Bird Scale is absolutely fool-proof, it cannot 
be operated wrong as the operating levers are inter- 
iocked. In this manner the supply gate cannot be 
opened until the discharge gate is closed and the 
discharge gate cannot be opened until the supply 
gate is completely closed. 

The Bird Scale can be installed in the average 
country elevator without much additional expense. 
It may either be installed free of the bins between 
the spout floor and elevator head, or it may be sunk 
part ways into a bin. To install the scale above, the 
bins require a height from the cribbing to the ele 
vator head of 16 feet. If there is not quite this 
height the scale may be sunk into a bin and not re- 
duce the bin capacity more than from 200 to 300 
bushels. 

About, 500 feet of lumber is required for garners 
and timbers, and a millwright with a helper would 
be able to install the Bird Scale in an average ele- 
vator in from four or five to 10 days, depending 
upon local conditions. 

The makers state that the record the Bird Scale 
has already made, in elevators where they have been 
in use for several seasons, has proven conclusively 
that it is possible to weigh out grain in country 
elevators with a degree of accuracy that it had been 
thought impossible to accomplish until the Bird 
Scale came on the market. The big thing, they state, 
about the Bird Scale is that it does not require any 
skilled or expert handling,—it weighs the same for 
anyone and it cannot make a mistake, eliminating 
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BIRD SCALE TICKET PRINTED WITH EXACT WEIGHT OF EACH DRAFT 


the weighing beam on the work floor, This printing 
beam is unique and the only one of its kind, inas- 
much as it not only records the number of drafts or 
dumps made but it also automatically prints in plain 
figures on a ticket, in triplicate, the actual number 
of pounds discharged into the car. This furnishes 
indisputable proof of the actual contents of the car, 
and as the scale also proves itself in balance by 
starting and finishing the scale ticket printing three 
zeros, the shipper has a perfect record on a single 
ticket of the loading of his car—something no other 
shipping scale can furnish. 

The Strong-Scott Manufacturing Company state 
that a Bird Scale does not need to be watched. It 
weighs automatically each draft and gives notice 


: 


all man-made errors and conclusively proves the 
exact number of pounds it loads into a car. 

Reproduced herewith is a sample Bird Scale 
ticket showing how the weight is printed automat- 
ically with each discharge. The Strong-Scott Man- 
ufacturing Company will gladly send catalog anu 
full information to any one interested. 


ARTICLES of incorporation have been filed by 
The Southern Brokerage & Seed Company of San- 
dersville, Ga. The firm is capitalized at $35,000. 

J. S. McCann & Sons have purchased the entire 
stock of the Cache Valley Seed Company of Smith- 
field, Utah. They will operate it under its old 
name. 
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lay Convention at Cincinnati 


National Association’s Twenty-seventh Annual Meeting a Huge Success 
Hay Grades the Center of Interest 


LL roads leading to Cincinnati, Ohio, car- 
ried delegates to the twenty-seventh annual 
Hmeeting of the National Hay Association 
which held its deliberations in that city July 13, 
14 and 15. Not for upwards of 25 years had the 
organization met there but the Queen City surely 
made up for lost time. Hight hundred hay men 
were registered the first day of the meeting, its 
number increasing to 1,000 on the fall of the presi- 
dent's gavel on the opening of the second day. A 
view of Cincinnati’s plugging system was the ob- 
ject of a great many shippers in attending the con- 
vention and all of these were most favorably im- 
pressed on seeing it in operation. The entertain- 
ments were delightful; the program instructive and 
interesting, and the Cincinnati meeting will pass 
into history as one of the most successful in the 
history of the organization. 

President F. L. Young of Lansing, Mich.; called 
the Tuesday morning session to order at 10 o’clock 
and after a brief welcome, the impressive cere- 
mony was given of the presentation of the Amer- 
ican Flag by the committee of which Walter Buhr- 
man-was chairman. This was followed by the 
invocation by Dr. J. W. Christie, pastor of Mt. 
Auburn Presbyterian church of Cincinnati, and 
then, still remaining standing, every one joined in 
singing “America” led by Maurice C. Niezer of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., an ex-president of the Association. 
Mayor John Galvin of Cincinnati, who was to have 
delivered the welcome for the city was unavoid- 
ably absent but his place was very ably filled by 
Vice-Mayor Jacobs who left no uncertainty as to 
the cordiality with which they welcomed the visit- 
ors. He felt it was very appropriate to meet in 
Cincinnati at this time as both presidential candi- 
dates, natives of the state, had begun their careers 
by raising hay and grain. He commended the 
patriotic ceremony which inaugurated the meeting 
and said that the recent nominations illustrated 
the fact that in our country all men were born 
equal. All business should take an interest in 
Government matters today, he said it was the 
duty of all to see that our Government was con- 
tinued as its founders originally intended. In clos- 
ing Mr. Jacobs again extended wide the gates of 
the city to the grain men. 


RESPONSE TO WELCOME 
The response to the address of welcome, was 
made, in’ behalf of the National Hay Association 
by W. H. Toberman of Toberman, Mackey & Co., 
of St. Louis. Mr. Toberman spoke as follows: 


To me has been granted the honor to respond to 
the wonderful address of welcome just delivered by 
your honorable vice-mayor. To visit a city and 
be made to know that you are welcome is indeed a 
pleasure, and after listening to this address by Cin- 
cinnati’s loved and progressive vice-mayor welcom- 
ing us to this, the fairest city of the Ohio Valley, 
inviting us to stay as long as we choose, to partake 
of your hospitality, to make ourselves at home in your 
theaters, to visit your beautiful parks and zoological 
gardens, which, we are told, are excelled nowhere 
in the country, who could doubt the welcome? The 
key to your beautiful city has indeed been generously 
given. 

Mr. Mayor, truly we thank you. Your welcome 
brings me back to my old Illinois home where neigh- 
bor and stranger alike were always welcome. We, 
members of the National Hay Association, I am sure 
will so conduct ourselves while your guests that there 
will be no doubt in your minds of our appreciation. 

The National Hay Association comes to you with 
a good name and’ with a record for achievement of 
which we are justly proud. Starting 26 years ago 
with only a’ few members, mostly from the Eastern 
and Central States, with such men as John N. Woolis- 
craft, first president of the National Hay Association, 
D. W. Clifton, Barney Dean, Perey Goodrich, Willis 
Bullock, and many others, and spreading North, South, 
East and West and into Canada, until today nearly 
2,000 enthusiastic members tell you they could not 
successfully conduct their business without it. 

When you see that three-wire bale of hay—the em- 
blem of our Association—on a letterhead or station- 
ery, it means fair and honest dealings, and if by 
ehance it gets on a letterhead that carries a message 
of misrepresentation or unfair dealings, Mr. Taylor 


will see to it that its stay is of short duration. This 
little emblem, ladies and gentlemen, is the hay men’s 
banner. Under it, we have fought many battles for 
the betterment of the hay trade. It has ever been 
earried forward in the conflict where right and prog- 
ress were attacked by fraudulent dealings and never 
once has it retreated in the face of unjust criticism. 
When this glorious country entered the World War, 
the War Department realized that, regardless of all 
the improvements of automobiles and trucks, it would 
take horses and mules to win the war, and that it 
would take hay, and lots of it, to feed these animals. 
Acting wisely in this, as in most other things, they 
concluded that, in order to get enough hay, and the 
right quality, it was necessary to obtain the services 
of real hay men—men not only familiar with the 
qualities, but who knew where and how to get the 
great amount of hay that would be needed. Where 
did they go to look for these men? Exactly the right 
iplace—the National Hay Association. Leaders of 
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this organization were called into conference with the 
Quartermaster’s Department. Some of-our most prom- 
inent members were selected as an Advisory Com- 
mittee, and, I think, out of this.grew the appoint- 
ment of one of our most prominent members, our ex- 
president, George S. Bridge, to direct and oversee the 
buying of all the forage for this country. 

This little emblem then followed ‘the boys to the 
many cantonments, followed them after their train- 
ing was completed on the great transports, and even 
into the trenches/of the great battlefields of France 
and Italy. I estimate fully 90 per cent of this vast 
amount of hay was furnished by members of this 
organization and with a fairness equaled only by that 
of the purchaser, the United States Government. 

This organization, in the face of almost impossible 
difficulties, has established a uniform grading of hay 
which is today used or copied by practically every 
terminal market in the country, assuring the dealer 
a fair grading of his hay in any market in which he 
chooses to buy or sell. It has fought successfully 
every discriminating or unjust raise in freight or 
classification assessed against the trade; it has of- 
fered its services freely to the Department of Agri- 
culture in its survey of the hay~situation relative 
to Federal inspection so ably conducted by Mr. Mc- 
Clure; it has been of great service to its members in 
adjusting claims on old Government contracts; it has 
prevented many lawsuits through its Arbitration Com- 
mittee, and without doubt it can today boast of the 
finest conducted executive office at Winchester, Ind., 
of any trade organization in the United States. 

And now, Mr. Mayor, on behalf of the National Hay 
Association, its officers, members, and friends, I want 
to again most heartily thank you for your generous 
words of welcome and your manifest spirit of hos- 
pitality, and with the splendid start you and. the 
Reception Committee have given us, am _ confident 
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that the 1920 convention at Cincinnati will go down 
in its history as the most successful that the Associ- 
ation has ever held. 


PRESIDENT PERIN’S WELCOME 


Lyman Perin, president of the Cincinnati Grain 
& Hay Exchange~spoke for that body: Mr. Perin 
said: 

I feel highly honored in being called upon to ex- 
tend to you this greeting and welcome on behalf of 
the Cincinnati Grain and Hay Exchange, our market 
the Queen City and gateway of the South and South- 
east. i 

In expressing to you our delight at having you 
with us on this occasion, your twenty-seventh annual 
gathering, I feel that I must burden you with refer- 
ence to the purpose of the Cincinnati Grain and 
Hay Exchange which is composed of practically all 
of the dealers in grain, hay, grain products and 
kindred commodities. Our motto is: “To inculcate 
principles of justice and equity in trade.’ We all 
know, the motto of your Association “Not for self, 
but for all.” It is for your Association and our 
Exchange to see to it that these purposes are car- 
ried out; these mottoes are expressive of the intent 
of every rule that can possibly be adopted for the 
betterment of trade relations. We, all of us, must 
constantly keep these thoughts in mind, and those 
who follow the dictates of such principles find that 
they experience very little difficulty in their commer- 
cial undertakings. AG 

Naturally, honest differences of opinions arise— 
without differences of opinions there cannot exist a 
healthy state of affairs. Trade evolution has grown 
vut of honest disputes—through them we find better 
ways and means of conducting our business. There 
must, however, be a governing body to insure im- 
partial and fair decisions. Our organizations act in 
such instances for the good of all concerned—the 
Cincinnati Grain and Hay Exchange protects you at 
all times; our tribunals are open to anyone who may 
nave occasion to do business with our members 
whether or not he is a member of any other organi- 
zation. Therefore, I say, we are unselfish, but this 
unselfishness rebounds to our benefit as well as to 
the outsider, since, in order to successfully maintain 
and broaden our market, we must learn the faults 
of its members. ; 

As members of this Exchange we prefer to do busi- 
ness with the shipper who belongs to your Associa- 
tion because we know that he has the right«spirit 
the moment he expresses a willingness to abide by 
the rules and regulations which are. designed to 
operate to the good of all concerned. Ofttimes this 
guestion is asked: ‘“‘What does the Cincinnati Grain 
and Hay Exchange do for the shipper in addition 
to adopting rules and regulations?’ Let me answer 
that question by reminding you of the services ren- 


,dered by our various departments: 


The Hay Plugging Market 


The Cincinnati Grain and Hay Exchange, for the 
benefit of hay shippers as well as our members who 
handle hay, has established the hay plugging market. 
Most of you, if you have not already visited our 
tracks, have an opportunity to see them while you 
are here. After years of investigation and study, the 
grain and hay men determined upon our present 
method of placing your shipments were they could 
be made to realize better prices for you—we rented 
terminals at an annual rental of $5,000—engaged a 
erew of laborers who unload the cars. The results 
speak for themselves; broader market, better treat- 
ment, and better prices. What other service do we 
perform as an exchange? 

We furnish inspectors who observe the grading 
rules and regulations of your Association, not our 
grades, but yours. When your cars do not move out 
of Cincinnati, we weigh your hay, and in addition, 
furnish you with complete condition reports, etc., so 
that your railroad claims can be properly filed and 
consequently recognized. When you ship to Cincin- 
nati we serve you. But all thesé efforts on the part 
of these two organizations can be of no lasting bene- 
fit unless we work together. And when I say work 
together, I mean not only physically but also in our 
intents, and this applies to your dealings as indi- 
viduals with individuals and your Association as an 
association with our Exchange. 


Constructive Criticism Needed 


We must continue to criticism each other in a con- 
structive way—-when we have any reason to take ex- 
ception to any act, we must approach a discussion of 
it in a proper and friendly spirit so that all of us 
may enjoy the benefits which should result from 
honest discussions. If you see where an improve- 
ment can. be made in methods or service, we want 
to know about it. It is this working together that 
makes business a pleasure, and the more we can 
enjoy our business activities, the more satisfaction 
and profits will be derived. This planning and work- 
ing together bring about better understandings, and 
on such a foundation must necessarily rest our credit 
and financing structures. : 

Without intimate knowledge of the man to whom 
you ship, you are at sea as to the amount of credit 
—your products—you are justified in extending to 
him, and conversely, without knowledge of you the 
merchant here can not judge of your worthiness of 
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the financing which he must do in order tu handle 
your business While your organization and our 
organization stand for the highest ideals and are 
constantly striving to make it safer to do business 
with each other, and the presence of the individual 
in either or both these organizations is a stamp of 
good citizenship and an endorsement, nevertheless 
finances and credit play an all-important part in our 
dealings with each other. Therefore, I believe that 
our organizations should be made to render a greater 
service to us in the way of maintaining bureaus of 
finance and credit exchange information, so that when 
it appears desirable to you to accept the services of 
some one with whom you have not yet had dealings, 
you can have an immediate insight into his respon- 
sibility. 

The hay business in Cincinnati, as a result of the 
establishment of our plugging tracks, has increased, 
and is on the increase. Last year our members who 
handle hay received 10,700 cars, as compared with 
8,954 the previous year. During 1917, the war year, 
we handled 13,383 cars. In 1916 we handled 17,578 
ears, and in 1915, 7,882 cars, so that it should be 
quite clear to all that the Cincinnati market has de- 
veloped and is developing as®a hay market. This is 
not a time to talk about grain, grain products, etc., 
but permit me to say that the grain men could say 
something worth while about Cincinnati as a grain 
market. 

I feel that I am exceeding the time allotted me to 
address you, so permit me to conclude my message 
by expressing not only the .wish, but the firm con- 
viction, that this convention will pay dividends—no 
body of men can assemble for the purpose which you 
have without reaping good results, and it is impos- 
sible for men of your intelligence to ussemble without 
evolving plans which will give us more perfect trade 
relations, a matter so essential in this period of un- 
rest. Permit me to again express my great pleasure 
for this opportunity to welcome you on behalf of 
the Cincinnati Grain and Hay Exchange. 


The response in behalf of the National Hay 
Association was made by H. G. Carter of Rich- 
mond, Va. Mr. Carter said it had been 25 years 
since he attended the National Hay Association 
meeting in Cincinnati. He spoke of the improve- 
ments that had been made in the hay trade since 
that time and said that Ohio was now the rival of 
Virginia in being the father of presidents. He 
thought that the Association should hold its next 
meeting in Virginia and said that Richmond would 
welcome the hay men most cordially. He hoped 
they would come to the East and give Virginia a 
chance to reciprocate. 


r REPORT OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Ex-president Samuel Walton of Pittsburgh then 
took the chair and President Young presented the 
report of the Board of Directors as follows: 

This convention marks the close of the twenty- 
Seyepth year of the existence of the National Hay 
Association. To have passed the year successfully 
is a high light in this Association’s life. 

My message to yourat this time I believe will com- 
mend itself for its brevity. Its length, however, is 
no measure of the werk and efforts of the Directors 
during the past year. You will find in the secretary’s 
report a concise and detailed synopsis covering the 
work of'the year and I therefore conclude that 
nothing further by way of review is desired from me. 

To my mind success in the hay business will fall 
in the future as never before to forward looking men. 
The trying times of the late war presented their 
vital problems, but the past year of reconstruction 
and the present period of the rebuilding of the 
nation’s and world’s commercial fabric have brought 
before us acute issves that must be met fully with 
a clear vision. 

America has cast aside the war period’s threaten- 
ing “Isms.” The communistie dreams have found no 
breeding place in the healthy American mind. 
America has turned to the future. The problems 
which lie ahead are even greater than those behind 
for on the remodeling of our business system depends 
the prosperity and consequently the happiness of our 

~ 111,000,000 people. 

The greatest need today is an objective for the 
American people. It is time for the revaluation of 
values, the reorientation of concepts of public obliga- 
tions. It is time for the renewal of faith in the 
ultimate good of business and industry. 

There is already evidence that America is turning 
to the faith of our fathers and will guarantee to every 
man and every worthy enterprise a square deal, This 
attitude of our Government has shown itself in the 
railroad situation, Never since the rails wended their 
way through pioneer lands connecting new empires 
to the old have the people appeared to appreciate the 
part railroads must be accorded in national life. They 
must be given the opportunity and must make good. 
The business of the nation demands it. 

But what of the business man, the jobber, the hay 
dealer, They, too, must be accorded a position through 
which their business will be established. They must 
have their guarantees as well as the railroads. 

I am convinced that today as never before there is 
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a need for our members to be satisfied with a fair 
margin of profit and I am further convinced that it 
is the wish of the great majority of these to be able 
to operate on only a reasonable profit. Therefore I 
conclude that anything that influences in a marked 
degree the necessity of larger margins is of interest 
to us all. 

Under present conditions there is entirely too great 
a difference between prices received for hay during 
the early months of the year and those received 
during the close of the season. The wide fluctuations 
bring too great hazard to the business. To improve 
these conditions appears to me the great objective 
for which this Association this year should work. 

In the first place the hay crop, one of the most 
important to the country, is one of the most neglected. 
Carelessness prevails in the, farmer’s methods of 
handling it. Preparation of the hay for the market 
is faulty. It reaches its destination in a haphazard 
manner. The grower fails to realize the value of this 
crop and therefore fails to give it his best effort. 
Here is a condition that must be improved for the 
benefit of the grower as well as ourselves. 

Every man who handles hay from the producer to 
the consumer is of necessity a speculator. There is 
at present no way he can protect himself in his trade. 
The market fluctuates rapidly. It is improbable that 
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the causes of these conditions can be entirely removed 
but the situation can be greatly relieved by improve- 
ment of transportation conditions. 

Our major problem today is transportation. All of 
you have noted from time to time in your trade 
journals the amount of space used. to inform. you of 
the embargoes in force, the strikes and consequent 
restrictions imposed by the railroads. You are as 
conversant as I with these conditions and have like- 
wise felt the results. 

Under the present conditions of transportation it 
is not safe for the receiver to sell for future delivery 
nor for the buyer to contract for future shipment. 
A condition which forces one to market in July hay 
purchased the previous October is absolutely harmful 
to business. With transportation in such a state of 
affairs there is apparently but one way for the hay 


dealer to protect himself and that is by exacting 
a long margin of profit. 
Readjustment of rail transportation is necessary. 


The roads have appealed to the Federal Government 
for increases in revenue. The roads are being ac- 
corded a full day in court. It is noteworthy that 
protests against the asked increases are not forth- 
coming in the volume that a similar petition would 
have brought in years past when our railroads were 
the financial footballs of magnates and the popular 
targets of politicians. Let us get them back on a 
firm business footing, casting aside special privileges 
and meeting their problems from a purely equitable 
standpoint. But this adjustment must be no one-sided 
affair. American business must not be placed at the 
mercy of the roads or the roads’ owners. An equitable 
standing must be accorded patrons of the roads. As 
I see it there is but one way to stabilize business, 
to protect it from the transportation pitfalls,—and 
that is the adoption of national reciprocal demurrage. 
Let the shipper and the receiver as well as the trans- 
portation companies be given guarantees. 

Under present conditions it is generally unsafe to 
handle our business in a sufficient volume to yield a 
large enough profit to make our business worthy of 
our entire attention. It is possible that some of you 
feel that the present time is inopportune to ask for 
national reciprocal demurrage, but we must have 
assurance that our crops will be moved at the time 
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necessary. To await months for cars, to have our 
products in transit for weeks, our money tied up 
in the meanwhile—these are Conditions that must be 
corrected. 


It is not my purpose to discuss this further, but 
I do declare that we must be frank with ourselves 
in determining the overhead under which we are 


laboring. It is necessary that we clearly define our 
plans for the coming year’s business in order to suc- 
cessfully combat the great handicaps to our business. 
Here let me state that I believe it necessary that we 
have an Sncreased number of transfer houses to han- 
dle our business properly, so that in the busy season 
hay can be stored at nominal cost in something the 
same manner as grain, 

To further aid in improving conditions; I believe 
that the time has come when this Association should 
have four full time traveling inspectors, one in the 
East, one in the West, one in the South and one in 
the North and that these men should at all times be 
at the service of the Association under the direction 
of the secretary’s office. When not engaged in 
tling differences, they should be used in promoting 
the best interests of the Association. In my opinion 
this can be managed so as to cost the Association 
very little the first year and nothing at all after that 
time. In fact I believe that after the first 12 months 
that considered from a dollar and cent standpoint 
alone the Association will be gaining rather than 
suffering a loss. 

Elimination of a lot of inspection trouble and un- 
necessary cost of doing business would result, and the 
members would most keenly appreciate this service 
from the Association. A strong effort should be made 
to have every market where any considerable volume 
of hay is sold in charge of an approved National Hay 
Association inspector. With four full time paid in- 
spectors working in conjunction with an approved 
inspector on various markets, much could be accom- 
plished to place the business on a safer and saner 
basis. I would also recommend that our present 
grades, when again passed on by you be left un- 
changed for a period of three years. I believe much 
closer attention must be paid to methods of baling, 
a more uniform bale, fewer sizes and a greater accur- 
acy in weignt. I would recommend legislation requir- 
ing balers to furnish good and sufficient bonds for 
the faithful performance of their work. 

I am convinced that our members have failed to 
take advantage to the extent that they should of the 
services of our traffic manager, D. J. Simms, A 
consultation with Mr. Simms can be had for the ask- 
ing and you have in him an expert, second to none 
in the country. If you have traffic troubles refer 
them to him. I am sure that one trial will convince 
you of his ability to serve you advantageously. 

In the matter of the traffic department, I would 
recommend that an arrangement be made, if possible, 
whereby the traffic manager’s office be combined with 
the secretary’s office. 

Unless I am mistaken, the time is at hand when 
we should have a special committee for the purpose 
of passing on questions pertaining to the trade. This 
committee may be called a committee on trade rules, 
an efficiency committee, or whatever may seem best; 
the work of the committee, however, to be to answer 
inquiries that are coming to the secretary’s office and 
which cannot be properly taken care of. This matter 
was called to my attention by Secretary Taylor and 
I am impressed with the possibilities of the same. 

I would further recommend that our dues be 
creased to $25 a year. 

I believe that our Association should go on record 
proposing that the Legislature provide a portion of 
the road for the horse. I would recommend that a 
ecncerted effort be made to provide suitable highways 
for the horse. Everything has been motorized until 
we have “motoritis’” and that animal formerly known 
as a horse at the present time is required to travel in 
the ditch or take a cross country cut up a by-way to 
get anywhere. 

We are to be congratulated on the survey which 
has been made by the Government during the past 
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year. Much benefit is bound to be derived from this 
work, 

I am in favor of encouraging the producer to grow 
more legumes. The dairy interests of the coun- 
try are growing by leaps and bounds. 

I have found in Secretary Taylor one who is 
efficient, always on the job and contributing abso- 


lutely his best to promote the Association's interests. 
I am frank to admit that I have very greatly under- 
estimated Mr. Taylor’s ability and value to the Asso- 
ciation, and I have always held a very high opinion 
of both. 

Our efficient paper, The Hay Press, is accomplishing 
a good work. Starting in a small way it has grown 
in importance and I am sure Mr. Longnecker is de- 
serving of much credit for this work. 

I would urge upon the membership, particularly 
those of you who from time to time are asking your- 
selves the question as to the value of your member- 
ship, comparison of the present conditions with those 
that existed 10 years ago. Then ask yourselves how 
much credit for these improved conditions is due the 
National Hay Association. Such a survey will empha- 
size the value of co-operation and bring home the 
benefits derived from our organization. 

Though our past history has ever been one of 
service, both tosmembers and non-members,—and our 
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motto, “Not for self ‘but for all’—not a mere mean- 
ingless phrase, I am of the opinion that our past work 
has been largely preparatory for much greater work 
Lefore us, and that we are soon to realize in a more 
substantial way the results of the work of previous 
years. 

D. S. Wright of Weedsport, N. Y., spoke very 
highly in commendation of the president’s report 
and made a motion seconded by Mr. Morgan that 
a committee of seven be appointed by the chair 
to consider the recommendations contained therein 
and report back to the Association. 

The chair appointed to this committee: D. S. 
Wright, Bridgeport; W. I. Biles, ‘Saginaw, Mich.; 
J. W. Sale, Bluffton, Ind.; Geo. F. Brown, Charles- 


ton, W. Va.; R. J. Bishop, Almont, Mich.; G. M. 
Parker, Jr., Jacksonville, Fla.; R. A. Bales, Circle- 
ville, Ohio. 


President Young, having resumed the chair ap- 
pointed the following committees: 

Nominations: W. A. Cutler, Adrian, Mich.; R. 
M. White, Duluth, Minn.; H. E. Niemeyer, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; G. E. Curtis, Kansas City, Mo.; J. W. 
Legg, Marietta, Ga.; E. H. Beer, Baltimore, Md.; 
W. E. Galbraith, Seattle, Wash. 


Auditing: Dan B. Granger, Cincinnati, Ohio; C. 
F. Morriss, Richmond, Va.; B. F. Tyler, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Credentials: J. Carver Strong, Chicago; John 
Dickson, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Norman Holland, Phila- 
delphia, Pa 

Resolutions: W. J. Armstrong, Milwaukee, Wis.; 


mation of the Federal grades of grain it was the 
Winchester, Ind.; C. A. Colman, Lyons, N. Y.; H. 


A. Bascom, Boston, Mass. 
Membership Committee, Squad No. 1: Geo. F. 
Brown, chairman, Charleston, W. Va.; E. F. Skid- 


more, Cincinnati, Ohio; W. L. Duncan, Cairo, IIl.; 
D. T. Taylor, Houston, Texas; E. Wilkinson, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; C. C. Nelson, Rhinelander, Wis.; 
A. F. Stein, St. Paul, Minn. 

Squad No. 2: Llew Gilliland, chairman, Van 
Wert, Ohio; Rudolph Raabe, Lansing, Mich.; H. 
G. Morgan, Pittsburgh, Pa.; H. A. Dinius, Roanoke, 
Ind.; C. F. Morriss, Richmond, Va.; C. B. Nelson, 
Great Falls, Mont. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 

Following the appointment of committees W. I. 
Biles presented the report of the Committee on 
Legislation as follows: 

Through the inability of R. P. Floyd, chairman of 
the Legislative Committee, to attend this meeting, I 
have been requested to make .a report for the Com- 
mittee on Legislation. ” 

There has nothing come to the attention of this 
Committee that is considered of any importance, with 
the exception of the: Rules and Regulations of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, under the Food Products 
Inspection Law of July 24, 1919, Circular No. 144. 

These rules and regulations provide for the inspec- 
tion of fruit, vegetables, poultry, butter, hay, and 
other perishable farm products. Our Association, of 
course, is interested in the regulations pertaining to 
the inspection and weighing of hay. 

The draft of the rules and regulations of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture under Provisions of Act of 
Congress entitled “An Act Making Appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1920,” approved July 24, 1919 (Public No. 
22, 66th Congress), for enabling the Secretary of 
Agriculture to investigate and certify to shippers and 
other interested parties the quality and conditions of 
fruits, vegetables, poultry, butter, hay and other per- 
ishable farm products, when received in interstate 
commerce at such important central markets as the 
Secretary of Agriculture may from time to time desig- 
nate, under such rules and regulations as he may 
prescrive, including payment of such fees as will be 
reasonable and as nearly as may cover the cost for 
the service rendered: Provided, That certificates is- 
sued by the authorized agents of the Department shall 
be received in’all courts of the United States as prima 
facie evidence of the truth of the _statements therein 
contained. 

It is recommended that these rules and regulations 
be prescribed and promulgated and designated as of 
the “Food Products Inspection Law” to be in force and 
effect immediately until amended or suspended by 
rules and regulations hereafter prescribed and pro- 
mulgated under said law. These rules and regula- 
trons are to take the place of those in effect for 
similar purposes under the authority of the act mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department of Agriculture 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, approved 
October 1, 1918. 

Under Paragraph 5, Section 2, it provides for the 
agent of the Department of Agriculture authorized 
and designated by the Secretary to investigate and 
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certify to shippers and other interested parties the 
quality and condition of food products under the 
Food Products Inspection Law. 

Under Paragraph 6, Section 2, it provides for an 
office of a food products inspector. 

Under Paragraph 7, Section 2, it provides that a 
certificate of the quality and condition of food 
products issued by a food products inspector under 
the Food Products Inspection Law. 

Under Regulation 3, it designates the important 
central markets at which food products may be 
inspected. 

Under Section 1, Regulation 5, it provides that ap- 
plication for inspection under the Food Products 
Inspection Law may be made by any person having 
a financial interest in the food products involved, 
including the shipper, the receiver, or the carrier, or 
by any authorized person in behalf of such applicant. 
Such application shall be filed in the office of food 
products inspection serving the market at which the 
food products desired to be inspected have been or 
are to be received. 

Section 2 of the Regulation also provides that such 
avplication may be made in writing, by telegraph, or 
orally by telephone or otherwise. If made orally it 
shall be confirmed by application in writing or by 
telegraph stating the facts required by Section 3 of 
this regulation. 

Section 3 provides that each application shall be 
in English and shall state (a) the name and post 
office address of the applicant and of the person, if 
any, making application in his behalf; (b) the names 
and post office addresses of the shipper and the re- 
ceiver, the buyer, and the seller, other than the appli- 
cant; (ec) the name of the shipping point and of the 
destination; (d) the date of the shipment and the date 
of actual or expected arrival if. known; (e) the kind 
and quantity of the food products involved; (f) the 
identification of the food products by (1) grade, 
brand, or other marks, if possible, and (2) car initials, 
car number, and name ‘of the @Celivering carrier, (3) 
name or other designation of boat or vessel, (4): name 
and location of store, warehouse or other’ place where 
the food products are located, or (5) any other neces- 
sary information and (g) the purpose for which and 
the particular quality or condition concerning which 
inspection is requested, to which may be added the 
particular time and place at which it is desired that 
the inspection be made. 

Section 4, each application shall be .deemed filed 
when delivered to the proper office of food products 
inspection. When such application is filed a record 
showing the date and time of filing shall be made in 
such office. 

This bill is about the only thing I know of to report 
en and while it is very hard to forecast the outcome 
of any law, still it is well for this Association to keep 
in touch with it. It seems to me it is a question for 
the Association to decide whether grading and inspec- 
tion under the rules and regulations of the depart- 
ment is what is needed or not. 


The session then adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 

President Young called the Wednesday morning 
session to order at 10:o’clock and Warren Deane 
of Auburn, N. Y., gave the report of state vice- 
presidents, in part, as follows: 

Like other tradesmen, our vocation has, for many 
months, been surrounded by uncertainties. All has 
been a state of bewilderment. 

All parts of the States and Canada have alike been 
embarrassed by car shortage and embargoes. 

The season just past experienced one of the worst 
tie-ups in traffic the East has ever known, owing to 
the blockade from snow. Impending regular strikes 
and outlaw strikes, the latter a 19210 contribution, the 
shortage of labor, 200,000 too few box cars, with the 
corresponding lack of railroad motive power and a 
correspondingly unsettled market, teday a feast and 
tomorrow a famine—all these have confronted the 
hay man. 

Where a few seasons ago were our best markets in 
our larger cities, today we find an entirely different 
situation, owing to the advent of the motor trucks. 

The money exchange rate has been a real factor 
in trading between our members in Canada and the 
States. 

The feature of the year is the phenomenal demand 
from our interior and Middle Western cities. 

Alfalfa continues to gain in favor, and its use is 
broadening into every nook and corner of our con- 
suming markets. 

A prominent feature in all our markets is the de- 
mand for the better grades and the inadequate supply 
of hay of highest quality. 

Let us hasten the day, as individuals and as an 
Association, when all our markets will adopt a uni- 
form grading system. 

I have been favored by a liberal response from our 
vice-presidents. We have 42 definite reports from a 
possible 49. The information received is quite up-to- 
date, as all of the communications on which my re- 
port to you today is based, were received within 10 
days, and many by telegram. 

A pronounced feature through the reports 
absence of the’ carry-over of old hay. 


Harry W. Robinson of Cleveland, Ohio, presented 
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amendments to the Arbitration and Investigation 
Rules of the Association. Only such changes were 
made as in the opinion of the commttee would 
make them more workable and promote fairness 
in their application. They were adopted as pre- 
sented. ; 

An address on the subject “Why Terminals 
Should Use National Hay Association Grades” was 
made by D. W. McMillen of Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Mr. McMillen said that nearly all the markets of 
the country now use the National grades, almost 
in their entirety. Where the rules of the National 
Hay Association had been adhered to, there the 
least trouble had ensued. The grades of the Na- 
tional Hay Association might at times need changes 
but until these were made they should be used by 
all members of the organization. 

H. G. Carter of-Richmond, thought the grade 
“standard” should be eliminated. He pointed out 
that the line was very close between “Standard” 
and No. 1 and if a man looked through a car 
containing these grades four or five times he would 
very likely change his opinion of the grades just 
that number of times. He thought also that the 
words “reasonably sound” should not apply to No. 
2 mixed hay. The word “reasonably” had a yery 
broad application and No. 2 mixed should be only 
sound hay. 

Walter E. Galbraith of Seattle, Wash., said they 
had adopted the National grades in Washington 
and that it had been a great benefit to place their 
business under National Hay Association rules and 
terms. He thought the “Standard” grade met a 
long felt want. 

F. F. Collins of Cincinnati, said that in the for- 
mation of the Federal grades of grain it was the 
opinion of all markets that grades should be ex- 
pressed only in numerals. He did not see why 
the National Hay Association should have a “stan- 
dard” grade. - ; 

P. E. Goodrich, Winchester, Ind., explained that 
the “standard” grade had been eliminated a few 
years ago but had been reinstated by request of 
central western hay shippers. 

-L. W. Dewey of Blanchester, Ohio, expressed 
himself as not in favor of “standard” grade. 

On motion by Mr. Alexander of Marion, Ohio, 


_the subject was referred to the Grades Committee 


with recommendation that the “standard” grade 
be eliminated from grades of the National Hay 
Association and that the word “sound” replace 
“reasonably sound” as applied to No. 2 mixed hay. 
THE NEED FOR UNIFORM GRADES FOR HAY 

H. B. McClure of the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., made an address on “Need for 
Uniform Grades of Hay.” 

Several months ago your secretary, Mr.Taylor, wrote 
to the Department of Agriculture asking what its in- 
tentions were regarding the adoption of grades to be 
used under Federal inspection and grading of hay. He 
also very kindly offered to cooperate with us in every 
way possible, and wished to be kept informed as to 
our progress so that he, in turn, could inform the trade. 

Since then I have made every effort to do as he 
requested, as he is one of the most prominent and 
active members of this great national Association. I 
wish to take this opportunity to state that I first 
met Mr. Taylor at an annual meeting of this body at 
Niagara Falls several years ago, and I firmly be- 
lieve that he has the interest of this Association at 
heart and that it is his earnest desire to do every- 
thing within his power to better conditions in the 
hay business. I believe that he and I have come to 
see some of the hay marketing problems in the same 
light, and I am certain that he has been of consid- 
erable benefit to me in the past. 

About a year ago he wrote me, Stating that there 
was considerable demand among the trade for defi- 
nite information regarding the shrinkage of market 
hay. In compliance with this request, I am pleased 
to report to you that bulletins, containing a summary 
of all of the shrinkage experiments made during th> 
last 40 years, is now in galley proof and a copy of 
this bulletin will probably be mailed to every member 
of this Association within 60 days. Part of the credit 
for this publication should go to Mr. Taylor, as he 
is the one who saw the need for it and interested 
me in getting the material put into bulletin form. 

My presence here today is due to the insistence of 
your secretary that the National Hay Association is 
entitled to know what the Department of Agriculture 


is doing in regard to the standardization of grades 


for hay. I will attempt to give you an insight into 
our work by describing it under the title, “Need for 
Uniform Grades for Hay.” ii 

But before going further, I would like to make my 
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position clear to all in order that none of my re- 
marks will be misunderstood. First of all, permit me 
to say that I am not here to criticize or find fault 
in any way with this organization, its members, its 
grades, or the manner by which any of its inspectors 
perform their official duties. 

I am not ignorant of the marketing problems that 
confront you as an association or as individuals, as 
will be explained later. During the last 13 years, while 
in Government employ, my entire time has been de- 
voted to a study of the production and utilization of 
hay. Better methods of growing, curing, using labor 
and machinery, stacking, baling, etc., have been stud- 
ied in practically every important section of the 
United States. Before the organization of the Bureau 
of Markets, some six years ago, I made a hay mar- 
keting survey visiting over 50 of the leading hay 
markets, and came into intimate touch with those 
who handle hay. This survey was published in a 
bulletin entitled “Market Hay” in 1912. 

Since my work has always beén with those who 
were closely connected with some phase of the hay in- 
dustry, I feel that I am among friends today, and that 
our interests are mutual and that an open and frank 
discussion of conditions as they exist will be mutu- 
ally beneficial. 


Authority for Federal Inspection 


The law authorizing Federal inspection and certifi- 
eation of grades, which would be of such a- nature 
that it would be accepted as prima facie evidence’ by 
the courts, was passed by Congress and became ef- 
fective July 1, 1919. It was not known among the 
hay trade that such a law was even contemplated by 
Congress. Indeed, its passage seems to have been 
a complete surprise to the Bureau of Markets, which 
will have charge of the inspection, asked for by 
interested parties, of hay shipped in interstate traffic. 

On July 1, 1919, when this law became effective, the 
Bureau of Markets was totally unprepared to insti- 
tute Federal inspection of hay. On the first of Au- 
gust I was transferred from another bureau to the 
Bureau of Markets and placed in'charge of this proj- 
ect, I soon realized that an immense amount of work 
would have to be done before any attempt could be 
made to successfully inspect hay by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. : 

Because of the war, and other causes, very little 
attention had been given to the marketing of hay. 
Hence, our first work was to find out the true condi- 
tion of the hay business in different parts of the 
United States. 

It is true that many complaints had been received 
regarding methods of selling and inspecting hay in 
various markets, but it was thought advisable to 
learn about these things ourselves rather than take 
for granted that these complaints were, in all cases, 
based on facts and were every-day occurrences rather 
than exceptional instances. 


Scope and Extent of the Marketing Survey 


A survey was planned so that complete information 
would be obtained at each point visited. There were 
two objects in making this survey: (1) To get accu- 
rate and first-hand information on all of the factors 
that have a bearing on the marketing of hay, and 
(2) to get the opinions of individuals as to the value 
and use of the grades they were using, and their 
views on the benefits to be derived from uniform 
grades. ee, 

The study of marketing practices was divided into 
three parts: 

(1) Methods of Marketing Hay at Country Points. 

(2) Marketing Hay at Terminal Markets. 

(3) Marketing Hay in Consuming Territories. 

Thus it will be seen that every agency in the mar- 
keting of hay was represented in the survey. 

In scope, the survey covered practically the entire 
United States. A total of more than 30,000 miles were 
traveled last fall and over 1,000 representative hay 
men were carefully interviewed on all phases of the 
hay marketing business. 

I wish to take this opportunity to inform you, 
Mr. President, that it would be very difficult indeed 
to find a finer and more courteous set of men than 
those engaged in the hay business, especially those 
who have built up a good, legitimate business and 
are in it to stay. Our reports of interviews show 
that the hay trade, as a whole, is intensely inter- 
ested in hay marketing information regarding mar- 
kets away from their own market. 

Our information was gathered at about 250 points. 
Only one state, Wyoming, was not visited in the sur- 
vey. A few of the more important subjects upon 
which data will soon be available to the trade are 
listed as follows: 

Marketing Hay by Producer or Country Shipper 
1. General information concerning average weather 

conditions during hay harvest. 
Producer's ideas as to time of cutting, methods of 
curing and their effects on the marketing of hay. 
2. Selling to Country Shippers. 
1. Competition between “regular” country buyers, 
and effect of speculators. 
2. General practices in selling hay. Factors mak- 
ing different methods advantageous to producer 
or shipper. . 
3. Factors Determining Size and Weight of Bales. 
Character of the hay. Local conditions. Prece- 
dent. Demand. 
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4. Cost of marketing Hay by Producer. 
By those who own presses. When baling is hired. 
Cost of delivering by the producer. 

5. Methods of Grading Hay at Country Points. 

From field baling, warehouses, stacks and barns. 

Bale, load and lot inspection. 

6. Methods of Loading Cars. (The car situation.) 

Best methods of loading different sized cars and 
bales. 

Loading “new” hay. 

Precautions taken to insure the loading of uniform 
grades. 

Direction of movement of hay 
sections. 

Character of Sales. 

Consignments, at point of shipment, to arrive, ete. 

Shipping to new firms. Use and value of traveling 
salesmen. 

Use and value of warehouses by country shippers. 

8. Comparison of Returns with Invoices. 

Variations in grades and weights from tag weight, 
terminal markets, and when shipped direct to 
consumers. 

9. Variations Due to Variety of Hay. 
. Co-operative Marketing. 


from producing 
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Marketing Hay at Terminal Markets 
1. General condition and recent changes in method of 
selling. 
2. Methods of Purchase. ; 
A study and comparison of all of the methods used 
in the markets. 
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38. Consignments and Reconsignients. 

General practices and statistics on these factors. 

4. Handling and Placing Cars. 

General information as to location of yards and 
factors which help or hinder marketing hay. 

5. Market Weignts. ; 

Kinds of weights used and comparison of value 
of each kind. 

Extent to which each kind 
disputes, etc. 

6. Inspection and Grading Hay. 
Duties of the inspector. 
Rules used for grading hay. 
Interpretation of the rules. 
Kind of inspection and its value to the trade. 
Purpose of “in” and “out” certificates. 

7. Movement and Storage of Hay. 

Amount. of hay received yearly. 
Portion used in the city. 
Markets to which hay is reshipped. 


is used and effect on 


Facilities for. storing hay. * 


Movement of hay to market by rail and boat. 
Movement and effect of “new” hay on the market. 
8. Kinds of Hay Received and Their Relative JIim- 

portance, . 

The quality as a whole of the hay received. 

Value of the market for handling certain kinds and 
grades. 

Common faults found with market hay. 


Marketing Hay in Consuming Territories 
1. Methods of Purchase. 
By grade, delivered, deferred shipment and direct 
from the producer or shipper. 
2. Methods of Grading. 
Shipper’s grades. 
Comparison of grades of hay received from differ- 
ent territories. 
3. Methods of Weighing. 
Use and value of tag weights. 
Wagon scale weights. 
Official and shipper’s weights. 
4. Study of General Complaints. 
Including in part such complaints as: 
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Quality 
for. 
Weights short of invoice. 
Questions relative to time of shipment. 
Cars not loaded with hay of uniform grade. 
Hay arriving out of condition. 
5 Selling Hay to Consumers. 
A study of the kind of hay fed by: 
Owners of draft horses (transfer companies). 
Owners of light weight (livery, driving, 
saddle horses). 
Logging and mining concerns. 
Cotton and truck farmers, etc. 
a. Factors Affectmg Retati Markets 
Reasons why consumers prefer 
grades, sizes, ete. 
Variation in demand 
tings, ete. 
Preference on the part of the consumer to buy by 
weight or bale. 
Preference for hay from certain producing sections. 
This material will be published in five bulletins anda 
will be sent to those interested. This preliminary sur- 
vey gave us a very comprehensive knowledge of con- 
ditions and of the problems of the various classes and 
enabled us to know the sentiment and desire of the 
trade regarding certain phases of marketing which are 
not exactly satisfactory at the present time. 
I will mention, very briefly, some of the more impor- 
tant conditions that exist and their effect on marketing 
hay and the need for uniform grades. 


not equal to grade bought or contracted 


horses 


certain kinds, 


and price for certain cut- 


. Shipping Direct Is Hazardous 

The amount of hay now handled directly from 
country shipper or producer to the distributor or con- 
sumer is very small. There is at present no uniform 
grade or at least no uniformly interpreted grade that 
can be-used as a medium in making sales or purchases 
of hay in territories remote from each other. 

What is considered as No. 1 timothy, for example, 
in one producing section may be considered as No, 2 
timothy in another producing section, and of still an- 
other grade in the consuming section to which it may 
be shipped. 

If a farmer or shipper, located in a producing sec- 
tion, desires to offer his hay to a consumer or a dis- 
tributor in a consuming section, he must first find out 


the 


what set of grades that section uses. Then he must 
find out how the receiver interprets these grades. It 


is next to impossible to do this through correspondence, 
hence it becomes necessary to ship a few cars and 
compare the grades placed upon them by both parties 
to the transaction. 

By this method it may be possible to reach a fairly 
satisfactory standard by which those two particular par- 


ties may transact some business. But if one shipper 
cannot supply all of the demands of the one con- 
sumer, or if the one consumer cannot take all of the 
hay offered by the shipper, the same plan will have 


to be used for each different customer. 
It can readily be seen that this is a very unsatis- 


factory way of doing business. Besides, hay often 
varies as to mixture and general quality, from year 
to year, and the hay business, under certain condi- 


tions, simply becomes a series of trials, many of which 
may not be satisfactory and often prove very costly to 
the producer and shipper. 


The Personal Element 

Perhaps the largest factor in the hay business today 
is the personal element. It seems that a great deal of 
success is due to the personal relations of the interested 
parties. The avoidance of trouble, disputes, rejections, 
ete., are often due to the fact that both parties are 
good, honest business men who are only looking for a 
fair and legitimate profit. It costs money and a lot 
of time to hunt out the reliable from the unreliable 
business men. 

We have noted instances of where a shipper would 
invoice a car as being No. 2 timothy, when as a 
matter of fact there might be some “off’’ grade hay. 
However, the receiver knowing the shipper and of the 
conditions under which the hay was bought and loaded, 
knew that there would be no trouble over the invoicing, 
as he knew the shipper was not trying to 
thing over on him.” 

Hence the value 


“sip some- 


of personal relationship between 


buyer and seller. In other instances this practice 
causes a lot of trouble. Not only is there a lack of 
standards, but the lack of disinterested parties to offi- 
cially inspect and grade hay that is shipped direct in 
marketing hay. 

Some of the shippers are unfair and will not Joad 
cars with a uniform grade of hay Also buyers are 


unfair and will not accept hay which they have bought 
if the market has declined, always using the claim 
that it is not of the grade bought, as a basis of rejec- 
tion, knowing that at present there are no means of 
officially establishing the facts regarding grade. 

These conditions have not only made direct shipping 
of hay very impractical but it has also increased the 
cost of marketing hay at terminal markets where the 
margin must be widened to take care of the loss occa- 


sioned by the lack of proper standards and facilities 
for handling hay. 
Those who ship hay direct to consumers or dis- 


tributors in consuming territories claim that there will 
be no betterment of conditions until uniform grades and 
an unbiased official inspection service is put into effect. 
In fact those doing this type of business are of the 
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opinion that the sooner something is done to change 
present methods the better it will be for all concerned. 
Inspection of Hay Upon Request in Terminal Markets 

The practice allowed in some of the markets of in- 
specting hay only upon the request of the receiver may 
be used unfairly. The abuse of the privilege is that 
when a market has a good demand for hay and the 
prices are advancing from day to day, the hay bought 
to arrive by dealers in that market is accepted as in- 
voiced without much attention being paid to its grade 
unless it is of such a quality that notwithstanding the 
advancing market it will show a loss. 

For example, hay bought to be No. 2 timothy or 
better will be accepted on contract at contract price 
often even if it actually grades as No. 8 timothy. 
Since the dealer, due to the advance in the market, has 
a profit anyway he does not have the hay graded but 
accepts it as of the grade bought. 

However, if the market has declined, he at once asks 
for inspection and an official certificate of grade, and 
if the hay it not of the grade bought it is immediately 
rejected, or the shipper is notified of the discount at 
which it will be accepted. It will appear at first 
thought that the shipper is profiting by this practice, 
since he receives more for his off-grade hay on the 
advancing market than it is really worth. 

However, the actual result is that the shipper can 
never learn what is the true grade of his hay, or at 
least what is the interpretation to expect at that 
market, and so through this and other practices he is 
ultimately the loser. It might be mentioned also that 
this hay, which was not of contract grade and which 
was received on a declining market, is usually dis- 
counted not only the amount of difference in price be- 
tween the grade sold and the grade delivered, but the 
amount of the decline in the market is also added to the 
discount and the shipper must accept this discount, for 
the reason that he cannot sell the hay to any better 
advantage to anyone else. 

In-Bound Shipments Only Are Graded 

At some of the markets, which have adopted some 
standard of grades, only in-bound shipments are 
graded. At St. Louis from January 1, 1919, to De- 
cember 1, 1919, there were inspected on arrival, 12,084 
ears of hay and official certificates as to grade were 
issued. 

At least 50 per cent of this hay was re-shipped or 
sold to points south or southeast, but no certificate of 
grade was furnished, and from interviews with deal- 
ers and consumers, in the territory to which this 
hay was shipped, it appears that in some instances, 
the hay was sold and shipped on a higher grade 
designation than the in-bound certificates would indi- 
cate the grade to be. 

At Memphis, from January 1, 1919, to November 1, 
1919, there were inspected on arrival, 2,851 cars of 
hay and official certificates as to grade were issued. 
Nine certificates on out-inspection were issued, yet it 
is estimated that more than 50 per cent of all hay in 
this market was re-shipped and resold to points far- 
ther south. 

Many other markets could be named which have the 
some practices, for. it has-been noted that at 
present, very few certificates of grade are officially 
issued for out-bound shipments even in markets which 
provide for in-inspection on all hay arriving on these 
markets. 


Out-Bound Shipments Not Graded 

Except in rare instances, out-bound shipments are 
not now graded. It is claimed by some dealers who 
do a shipping business from the distributing mar- 
kets, that there is at present such a difference of opin- 
ion ameng consumers and dealers, located in consum- 
ing territories, as to what constitutes the qualifica- 
tions for the different grades that it would be im- 
possible to sell hay on the same grades on which it is 
bought in these distributing markets. 

However, the practice’ is very unfair to the buyer, 
and in many cases causes him to pay a premium for 
low grade hay. 

It has also been found that in some instances, if 
the southern receiver insists on an out-bound certifi- 
eate, the price first quoted will be raised at least $2 
or more per ton over the price when no certificate is 
to be sent. 

The survey has also shown that many of the buy- 
ers, in these consuming territories, do know the quali- 
fications constituting the grades as established by the 
rulés of the National Hay Association, but are not 
able to secure the kind of hay they desire by reason 
of the fact that they secure no official out-bound cer- 
tificates, and must take the hay on the grade of the 
various shippers. ; 3 : 

It is common knowledge that grades are raiséd on 
lots of hay shipped into the South. Instances can 
be cited of where hay as low as No. 3 grade has been 
invoiced as No. 1 for southern delivery. In some 
instances the southern receiver is aware of the fact 
that grades have been raised, while in other instances 
he is in ignorance of this practice. 

Grades Used for Timothy Show Trend 

The need for more uniform grades or at least for 
present grades being supplemented, is_ strikingly 
shown by the rather general use of “special” grades 
which are being used for certain kinds of timothy 
hay. 

In the eastern portion of the timothy section con- 
siderable hay is shipped as “Top” No. 2 hay. In 
many instances, this is identical with’ the present 
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grade of standard, but in other instances it is not 
quite as good as standard. Those using this grade 
say that such hay will be accepted under this name 
and bring a better price than will standard hay and 
that much trouble is avoided by its use. 

A comparatively large amount of hay is peing 
shipped as “feeding” hay, and it would seem that 
there should be some provision made to recognize 
this type of hay, which is common in many produc: 
ing sections. “Weeding” hay is usually a mixture of 
timothy and “other” fine tame grasses and if given 
an official inspection or sold strictly according to the 
rules of this Association, it would have to be graded 
as sample hay. 

Consumers will not risk buying this kind of hay 
by grade designation since sample hay, as defined by 
your rules, may be threshed timothy or almost any 
kind or mixture not covered by other grades. Hence 
the shipper or seller has been obliged to select a 
name for this grade which would distinguish it from 
hay of inferior quality and value due to such causes 
as over-ripeness, improper curing, weeds, or other 
factors which would make it undesirable to the 
feeder. 

This kind of hay is sometimes sold as “stable” or 
“stock” hay. Another special grade is known as 
North Carolina No. 1, which meets the requirements 
of certain classes of southern consumers who do not 
require the better grades of timothy. If this hay 
was invoiced as No, 3 it would not sell as readily 
as when invoiced under the special brand. Neither 
would it be as likely to bring as good a price, be- 
cause when one thinks of something as being third 
in quality he knows that it is a long way from the 
best grade. 

The grade designations of the poorer grades are 
not the only ones that have been changed. It has 
been found that members of this Association quote 
“choice” timothy hay and invoice is as such in some 
instances. 

It is perfectly obvious to all that the elimination 
of the old grade known as ‘‘choice,’’ was for the best, 
even though it is quite probable that there is more 
or less real choice timothy hay produced today. But 
in some instances it has been found that the hay 
quoted as ‘choice’ was not choice hay at all. It 
was found that the quotation on “choice” applied to 
sections where large amounts of comparatively low 
grade hay is consumed, and where not all, by any 
means, of the consumers know exactly what is meant 
by the term “choice.” 

Another practice along this line has gradually 
grown regarding the use of grade designations that 
tell where the hay is produced. An illustration of this 
may be cited with respect to Aroostook County, Maine, 
timothy. The hay is rather coarse in texture, due to 
the application of commercial fertilizer-for potatoes, 
and shippers believe that it would be discriminated 
against if it were to come into competition with and 
be graded by the same rules as is the smaller, finer 
timothy grown in the Central States. So in order to 
sell it to advantage and to distinguish it from hay 
grown in other sections, where conditions of growing 
are different, it is sold as Aroostook, No. 1, 2, ete. 

I can find no real objections to this method of 
grade designation since it is simply a means taken to 
sell hay advantageously, and who can say, at present, 
whether this Aroostook County, Maine, timothy is in- 
ferior or even superior to that produced in another 
part of the country. On the Boston market it has 
become necessary to designate one kind of hay as 
“Hast” or “Eastern” hay, and another as “fine” hay, 
and still another as “finish” hay, in order that the 
consumer or buyer might know what kind is being 
quoted. All of these special kinds of hay can be 
graded under your present rules,’ but a grade certifi- 
cate would not show, in ‘any way, what kind of hay 
it really is other than sample hay or some grade 
of timothy. 


Selling Hay by Grade and by Description 


From the cases just mentioned, it will be seen that 
the special grades have been used to describe a par- 
ticular kind of timothy hay, which is something that 
our present grade designations do not even attempt 
to do. 

If the consumer orders a car of No. 2 timothy, he 
will not know until the hay arrives, whether it will 
be straight timothy, timothy mixed with clover, red- 
top, Kentucky blue grass, meadow fescue, orchard 
grass, or many other kinds of tame grasses compris- 
ing from 1 per cent up to one-fourth of the mixture. 

But if he is an experienced feeder and knows what 
he wants, it will make quite a difference in his total 
feed ‘bill if the hay received is high or low in pro- 
tein. Yet the shipper is permitted, under present 
rules, to send him a mixture of timothy containing 
up to one-fourth of any tame grass or straight tim- 
othy only. 

However, feeders are not buying hay by grade des- 
ignations today. They have come to use the grade 
designations to apply to quality only as indicated by 
color, and they order the mixture part of it by de- 
scribing the kind of hay they want. In fact, at pres- 
ent a great deal of hay is sold by description when- 
ever the consumer and dealer or shipper, as the case 
may be, can get together and come to an understand- 
ing as to the meaning of the quality of the kind of 
hay wanted. , 

This is sometimes accomplished by the use of 
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traveling salesmen, but many small shippers cannot 
afford to have a road man as their business is too 
small or would entail too much expensive traveling. 
It seems to-me that there is a growing demand for 
grades that will classify or specify accurately the 
kind of hay that is being marketed. This is true 
because feeders are beginning to understand that 
there is quite a difference in the total amount of the 
various nutritive substances in various hays. 
Guesswork in Feeding Is Being Eliminated 

There never was so much attention paid to the real 
feeding value of hay as there is today. The time 
when feeders were ignorant of the difference between 
the different kinds of market hay has almost passed 
away in many parts of the country. Formerly feed- 
ers took it for granted that the kind that grew in 
their locality or that with which they had been in 
the habit of feeding must of necessity be the best hay. 
Many proofs could be cited to show how little feed- 
ers really knew or care about feeding value in hay. 

A few years ago a large circus stopped at a cer- 
tain town in Alabama, and the advance agent made 
arrangements for a car of northern timothy to be 
shipped several hundred miles to that town by circus 
day, in spite of all efforts, on the part of the local 
feed dealers, to sell Johnson grass hay for the cir- 
cus stock. 5 

The advance agent finally agreed to purchase John- 
son grass hay for bedding. Quite a surprise awaited 
the feeders of the circus, for they found that the 
Johnson grass “bedding” was eaten up clean, while 
the timothy in the mangers remained untouched. The 
circus animals were not so Sure about timothy being 
the best hay. a 

A few years ago, in central Kansas. and Nebraska, 
stock feeders could hardly be induced to even try 
alfalfa as they preferred ordinary prairie hay for 
fattening their stock. Indeed, they had to find out 
for themselves, by actual feeding tests, that the 
alfalfa was not only as good as prairie hay, but better. 

In traveling over this country I found that home- 
grown hay was always thought to be better than 
that produced in distant parts of the country. In the 
Far West feeders swear by grain hay. In the South 
Johnson grass hay ranks first. Timothy has ranked 
first in the eastern half of the country for a long 
time, but it is beginning to take a second place on 
account of clover, especially alsike clover, coming to 
the front. 

In some parts of the Middle West prairie hay has 
long been the standard. A few years ago a question- 
naire was sent out to a large number of rural mail- 
carriers, and it was found that, in the section where 
the prairie hay and timothy hay sections overlap, 
corn fodder was considered to be the equal of these 
hays. 

Mr. Melcher of Baltimore and your secretary have 
both written to me asking that I tell you something 
about the comparative value of different kinds of 
market hay, and also something about the rank of 
the different grades of market hay. 

This is such a large subject with so many influ- 
encing factors that I will only have time to barely 
mention one or two of the more important points, 
as shown by chemical analysis. 


Variation in the Feeding Value of Timothy 

Someone suggested that it would have been very 
interesting and instructive if chemical analysis could 
have been made of the samples of hay here on ex- 
hibition so that we could know to just what class or 
type of livestock each kind and grade was best 
adapted. 

If this could have been done it would have been 
a big help to all, but I am going to show you a chart 
which will explain why this method of judging hay 
can never be used except under special conditions. 
Table I.—Showing the Variations in Per Cent of Pro- 

tein in Timothy Produced in Different Parts of the 

Country, and as Influenced by Stage of Maturity 

When Cut and by Use of Fertilizer. 

Sample 

No. 

Per cent of 
erude protein 


Factors affecting protein Stage of maturity Where 

content when cut grown 

19.50 Proper amount fertilizer used In early bloom Connecticut 
6.75 Improperly fertilized In early bloom Connecticut 


Grown on Good soil (1881) 
Grown on Good soil 
Grown on Poor soil 
Grown on Good soil (1880) 
Grown on Poor soil 
Factors causing variation in 
protein content are unknown 


In full bloom ae 
In early bloom D. C, 
In early bleom D. C, 
Infullbloom D. C, 
In full bloom 


DiaiGs 
In full bloom North Carolina 
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9.53 Factors causing variation in Infullbloom OD. C. 

protein content are unknown 

10. 8.84 Factors causing variation in In full bloom South Dakota 
protein content are unknown 

11 8.74 Factors causing variation in Infull bloom Maine 
protein content are unknown 

12. 8.62 Factors causing variation 1n In full bloom D. C. 
protein content are unknown . 

13. 8.56 Factors causing variation in In full bloom § Pennsylvania 
protein content are unknown 

14 8.41 Factors causing variation in In full bloom New Hampshire 
protein content are unknown : 

15. 7.75 Factors causing variation in In full bloom North Dakota 
protein content are unknown 

16 7.69 Factors causing variation in In full bloom Maryland 
protein content are unknown 

17. 7.06 Factors causing variation in In full bloom Iowa 
protein content are unknown 

18 5.90 Factors causing variation in Infull bloom Oregon 

a protein content are unknown 

19 5.79 Faetors causing variation in Infull bloom New Hampshire 
protein content are unknown 

20. 5.52 Factors causing variation in In full bloom Indiana 
protein content are unknown 

21. \3.52 Factors causing variation in Infull bloom Utah 


protein content are unknown 


This chart shows the variation in the protein content 
of good timothy -hay and explains why it would not 
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be advisable to base the value of different kinds and 
grades, such as are on exhibition, on a single analysis 
of each kind. 

The protein in these 21 samples varies from 3.50 
per cent to 19.50 per cent. In other words, there is a 
variation of more than five times the protein content 
of the poorest sample. If we had on exhibition 21 bales 
representing these 21 samples, it is quite possible that 
they might all look alike and I doubt very much if any- 
one here could tell the high protein bales from the low 
protein bales. 

The kind and amount of fertilizer used is a govern- 
ing factor in some instances in the protein content of 
hay. Sample No. 1 was properly fertilized and-~ con- 
tained nearly three times as much protein as did 
sample No. 2, which did not receive the proper kinds 
and amount of fertilizer. 

Notice the variation in protein in timothy grown on 
good and on poor soil. The type of soil, in this case in 
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nearby fields, makes a difference of about 2 per cent 
in the protein content from one year to another in hay 
from the same fields as is shown by Nos. 8 and 6, 
which were the crops of 1880 and 1881. 


The balance of the samples show that there is con- 
siderable variation in the protein content of hay grown 
in the different states. It should not be- inferred, how- 
ever, that Utah produces the poorest hay. In this case 
the poorest sample of hay submitted happened to come 
from Utah. 

In fact, it is quite possible that each state will show 
variations as great as that shown by this chart. The 
hay produced in any given locality might show some 
very striking variations in protein content even when 
all of the hay is of good quality. 

A part of our investigational work will be to find out 
if there is a constant difference in the nutrient content 
of hay from well defined producing sections. It will 
require considerable work before we will be able to 
even make general statemenis as to the difference in 
hay from different sections after taking into consider- 
ation variations caused by time of cutting and meth- 
ods of curing. 

It is quite probable that hays other than timothy 
will show variations in feeding value, due, in part, to 
such factors as soil, climate, altitude, use of fertilizer, 
age of meadow, ete. In comparing the nutritive or 
feeding value of different plants, it is customary to use 
the term “average feeding value,” which is obtained by 
averaging all available analyses. In some instances a 
comparatively large number of analyses have been 
averaged, while in others but few analyses have been 
made. 

The object in showjng this chart is to call your at- 
tention to the standing of some of the well-known hays, 
and also to some other plants that are not so well 
known, and because of this fact they have, in some 
instances, caused market hay to be graded down very 
materially. 

Timothy has long been considered the standard by 
which all other hays have been compared. Let us see if 
the chemist agrees with this conception of its value. 
Of the 32 analyses of plants, shown on this chart, it is 
found that, as a protein feed, timothy ranks thirty-first 
or next to the last. In other words, all of the plants 
exceed it in their crude protein content with the excep- 
tion of blue stem, which was found to contain 4.73 
per cent of protein. 


Do Certain Weeds, Wire Grass and “Other” Tame Grasses 
Lower the Feeding Value of Timothy? 

It is a well-known fact that the presence of wire 

grass and “other” tame grasses lower the grade of 
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good timothy hay. If such plants are deficient in nu- 
trients it can readily be understood how they would 
Iower the total feeding value of the mixture. 

But the chemist has found that these fine grasses 
and wire grasses contain even more protein than tim- 
othy itself. Hence there must be some other reason 
for discriminating against these plants when they are 
mixed in with timothy. 

Wire grass cut just before heading contains almost 
five- times as much crude protein as does timothy, and 
when in bloom it just equals timothy. In nitrogen free 
extract, fat and fiber, they compare favorably with 
timothy. (See Table 2.) 

Russian thistle is-a weed that will cause good tim- 
othy to grade down every time it is found, but strange 
to say, it contains almost three times as much protein 
as does timothy, and it is a well-known fact that this 
weed is known to make a splendid feed for stock, pro- 
vided it is cut at the proper time. However, this is a 
provision that applies to all kinds of hay. 

Table 2. Average Percentage Composition of Plants in Market Hay 

(All calculated to a 10 per cent water content) 
Crude Nitrogen 


protein freeext. Fat Fiber 
When cut Pet. Pet. Pct. Pet. 
Ay. of all analyses 6.33 45.90 2.53 30.26 
+. Cut before bloom.. 9.50 43.74 3.11 27.25 
..Early to full bloom 6.50 45.03 2.68 30.35 
Late bloom to early 
fs te Heed ae astiaieiers 5.82 46.53 2.96 29.93 
ue -Nearly ripe ...... 5.34 46.40 2.26 31.50 


ANALYSIS OF WEEDS AND GRASSES LOWERING GRADES 


Wire grass........+5. Before heading. ...30.02 27.54 16.47 
i there .. When heading .... 7.56 47.75 25.76 
“d ah AIF <)DLOOM Ss a eae 6.30 45.45 30.51 
3 .. Seed fully formed. 7,45 45.50 25.50 
%! Seed about ripe.. 42.51 21.10 
GS bs) UPaPEOIE Sects leleiau:cle\s'e'so.n's vigynih 33.08 12.27 
Russian thistles. Beata eiaceis 30.67 23.89 
Meadow foxtail......, Heads 
AR aioe erie: 14.13 46.98 16.38 
a eae OTIS Before bloom......12.24 46.44 20.16 
i 9.72 48.78 21.42 
ah aie hae 48.88 22.85 
Daisy or white top.c....cceseseeane . + 14.00 39.78 21,84 
Kentucky blue grass. +2. 8.60 42.22 29.34 
Crab grass hay...... . 7.95 42.66 28.55 
Orchard grass hay.........+-++++-+ - 8.05 41.13 30.85 
Redtop - 7.05 43.73 29.25 
Chess OF CHEati ces... ccc ake sees Ce Zi07; 45.40 27.51 
Quack grass hay.. - 6.97 39.21 34.92 
Meadow fescue.... ++» 6.93 42,91 31.00 
Western foxtails: cece cis ev ee ccat ances 6.81 46.03 26.66 
Alfalfa. ..0..%00- .. Av of ali analyses, 14.67 36,74 27.86 
as -First cutting...... 13.68 35.60 . 
Se .»Second cutting....14.27 34.37 5 
a Third cutting..... 14,43 36.36 - 08 
" :..Fourth cutting....17.04 36.42 S 
ibe .+»Before bloom...... 21.10 : 
he ore -++In bloom «+ 14.60 BR 
Soe ctste ete aa eee -In seed 12.27 72 
Alfalfa leaves .... Beier cede 21.69 ; 
Alfalfa stems .. as Te tei SEAT 6.00 : 
Red clover Av. of all analyses.13.23 . 
FS -Before bloom......18.78 { 38 
te! -In bloom ... 13.70 { s 
ne . After bloom.. 13.41 5. 4 
Alsike clover ......... In bloom 13.59 . q 
Mammoth red clover..In bloom «. AL96 4 g 
Bermuda grass hay.........-+-++ ctu Bly 5 52 
Johnson grass hay.. 6.60 2. ; 
Natal grass hay.. 7.38 1.80 4 
Bluestem hay ..... Sry Ais 1.75 > 
Smooth brome ... et LOTS 2.35 578 
Swamp grass bay.. 7.69 2,29 a 
Eastern sedges .. 6.05 1.68 - 
Western sedges ..... - 10.55 2.17 5.78 
Western prairie hay. peeveay es 2.50 ¥ 
Wild oat hay....... sr 77 2.73 t 
Tame oat hay.. 8.60 2.86 39 
Barley hay 6.80 2.13 28.86 
Rye hay .... 6.56 2.05 36.73 
WERE Rie AY dye). prea wad hereis,¥ivinats a siejepcsiateie’s 6.07 1.95 24.18 


It must be borne in mind that meadow foxtail con- 
tains twice as much protein as timothy, one-half 
more if cut in bloom, and just a little more than that 
if it is cut when the seeds are fully formed. 

When daisies or white top appear in timothy down 
goes the grade until, perhaps, it is graded as no grade 
in spite of the fact that this weed contains twice as 
much protein and almost as much starch, sugars, etc., 
as timothy and is much lower in fiber. 


No Place for Weeds in Timothy or Clover Grades 

We all know that a large per cent of high grade 
hay contains more or less weeds, yet no provision has 
been made for them without causing a serious lowering 
of grades. According to present rules there must not 
be even a trace of weeds in No. 1 timothy, standard, 
No. 2 timothy, No. 3 timothy, Nos. 1 and 2 light clover 
mixed, and Nos, 1 and 2 clover mixed and -Nos. 1 and 
2 clover hay. In fact, according to the present stand- 
ards any timothy or clover or clover mixed hay con- 
taining any weeds whatsoever would of necessity oe 
graded as sample hay. 

Many weeds are not relished by stock, and while I 
am not in favor of encouraging the production of 
weedy hay, I think that too much really good hay has 
been rejected simply on account of containing a few 
harmless weeds. I know of an instance of where an 
entire car of good timothy was rejected on account 
of the receiver being able to find one stalk of dock in a 
bale. It might be mentioned that the market had de- 
clined after the hay was purchased. This is a rather 
far-fetched case, yet, strictly speaking, the receiver was 
acting within his rights according to the rules for 
grading. 

This chart shows that there must be some other rea- 
son, aside from the protein content, that causes farmers 
to continue to grow timothy exclusively and feeders to 
continue to create a large market demand for this hay, 
which is outranked by almost every other kind of grass 
or legume hay. 

Total Digestible Nutrients Indicate the Rank of Hay 

The chemical analysis of a plant indicates, in a gen- 
eral way, the value of the plant, but it is necessary to 
know what per cent of the nutrients are digestible to 
the animal before one can be certain of the real feed- 
ing value. 

The total amount of dry matter and digestible nutri- 
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ents in a ton of the various plants just shown are 


given in Table 3. 


Table 3. Total Dry Matter and Digestible Nutrients in a Ton of Hay 
(Water content normal) 
Digestible Nutrients 
Per Ton 
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Digestion experiments have been made with 31 of the 
32 plants shown in Table 2. Table 3 shows that while 
timothy has made a gain it is very slight over what is 
shown by the chemical analysis table, The legume 
hays, clover and alfalfa, naturally head the list as car- 
riers of protein, while Russian thistle, meadow foxtail, 
daisy or white top, smootk brome and western sedges 
contain about twice as much digestible protein as does 
timothy. Wire grass, cut in bloom, Johnson grass hay 
and western sedges are almost equal to timothy. Blue- 
stem hay contains 12 pounds less per ton of digestible 
protein than timothy, while all of the rest of the plants 
shown on this chart outrank it as protein 
livestock. 


feeds for 


Value of Alfalfa Leaves and Stems 
Feeders object to stemmy hay, and most 
grading discriminate severely against hay 


rules for 
that has 


D. W. McMILLEN 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


lost an appreciable per cent of its leaves. Here, at 
least, is one instance of where the chemist can be called 
upon to uphold the inspector. 

A ton of alfalfa leaves contains 316 pounds of digest- 
ible protein, while the same amount of alfalfa stems 
contains only 36 pounds of this valuable and necessary 
sucstance, Very litlie has ever Seen done nnd wut 
the value of fine and coarse timothy, or of timothy with 
very long heads as against timothy with very short 
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heads. This is another one of the things that we are 
going to do for the benefit of the feeder. 
The Actual Market Volume of Market Hay 

Practically no work has been done to determine the 
comparative nutrient value of different grades of the 
same kind of hay. This is a line of work with which 
we already have made some rather complete plans to 
be carried out in the immediate future. 

I feel confident that chemical analysis can be used 
to advantage in determining the comparative value 
of different kinds of “straight’’ hays, especially when 
we have all the necessary farm data regarding type of 
soil upon which the sample is grown, fertilizer data, age 
of meadow, stage of maturity when cut, and detailed 
information as to the effect of method of curing, stack- 
ing, ete. While this information should be of con- 
siderable interest to feeders, it will not be of particular 
value to us in the hay standardization work since one 
eannot place a direct feeding value on all kinds of 

-hay, as is done in the case of wheat where it has 
been found possible to place a milling value on each 
grade. 

The following table will show some of the difficulties 
-encountered when one attempts to place a money 
value on the combined nutrients in hay: 

Actual market value of five kinds of market hay if consid- 
ering (1) Protein content only and (2) Nitrogen free extract— 


starch, sugar, etc—content only. In each instance the entire mar- 
ket price is used to purchase one substance only. 


Table 4. 
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*The actual market value of the ‘five kinds of hay: as a source of 
protein is based on the cost of protein in alfalfa hay. When consid- 
ering nitrogen: free extract. only the actual. market. value is. based ~ on 
the cost of this substance in prairie hay. There is no accurate method, 
at present, of expressing the total nutritive value of different kinds and 
grades of hay in dollars and cents. 


Table 4 has been prepared to give some idea of how 
market hay compares when all other factors except one 
are eliminated, something that is not practical to do 
except in exceptional instances. 

These hays are first considered solely as sources of 
protein. It is shown that alfalfa, selling at $37.50, is 
the cheapest source of this substance, which costs 1.25 
cents per pound. By multiplying the total amount of 
this substancé contained in each of the hays by the 
eost of protein in alfalfa, it is found that timothy is 
the most expensive source of his nutrient. In other 
words, protein in No. 1 “straight” timothy costs eight 
times as much as it does in alfalfa. If the feeder 
desires a hay principally on account of its starches, 
sugars, etc., the-cheapest source is to be found in prairie 
hay recently quoted at $26.50 per ton. 

It might be well to state that it is not known why 
standard timothy, in this instance, is better on both 
protein and nitrogen free extract content than No. 1 
timothy, which is considered to be a higher grade of 
hay. 

Why Chemical Analysis Cannot Be Used in Grading Hay 

There are some very important factors relating to 
the actual value of hay that cannot be even touched 
upon in the chemist’s laboratory. He can tell to a 
fraction of a pound how much of any nutrient a hay 
eentains, but he cannot tell whether stock will eat the 
hay. 

Palatability an Important Factor 

In other words, palatability is something that the 
animal itself must determine. It-is a well-known fact 
that some very nutritious plants are so unpalatable 
that stock cannot be induced to eat it. In other in- 
stances: it is) like learning to eat olives, some people 
can learn and some never learn to like their taste. 

The palatability of well-known hays can be deter- 
mined to some extent by the sense of smell. But the 
most:important factor of all is that of color, which 
is a very elusive factor after all, as is evidenced by the 
endless disputes over hay which seems to be “line” hay 
on account of buyer and seller disagreeing as to color. 

Reason for Feeding Hay an Important Factor - 

The one outstanding factor, that has had more to do 
with the popularity or demand for certain kinds of 
hay, than all others, is the purpose for which it is fed. 
The owner of pleasure horses, such ‘as racers, fine driv- 
ing or saddle horses, is not greatly concerned or inter- 
ested in the hay having the largest per cent of pro- 
tein. 

He knows, if he is a good feeder, that disastrous re- 
sults will be had if he feeds alfalfa or clover to a horse 
that covers the ground at a rapid pace. Consequently 
he can afford to purchase protein in oats and other 
expensive feeds which will not injure the horse as 
would alfalfa or clover. 

It is necessary to feed animals a certain amount or 
bulk daily and here is where timothy comes into its 
own. A horse will not overeat or founder on timothy. 
Neither will its wind be affected by this standard hay. 
Horses at slow heavy work, such as trucking, may be 
fed alfalfa and clover or clover mixed hay, and the 
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feeder of such horses should be particular about the 
protein content when he buys hay. Dairymen prefer 
legume hays because of the better flow of milk secured 
from this type of hay. 

It is hardly necessary to go further into the reasons 
for feeding different kinds of hay, as it has been shown 
that there are other factors fully as important as the 
chemical factor in relation to the value and market de- 
mand for various kinds of market hay. 


Suggestions by the Trade Regarding Present Grades 

I. have tried to tell you about conditions in the hay 
business and something of the difference in the feeding 
value of market hays and plants, so that you will un- 
derstand why all of our preliminary work—the exten- 
sive survey—was considered necessary, and also why 
we are not yet prepared to say just what grades will 
be used under Federal inspection of hay. 

It is a comparatively eusy matter to devise rules for 
grading hay. The other day I reviewed a complete set 
of grades from a college professor, who hoped that they 
would be adopted by the Government. After examining 
them I found that one could not grade a» mixture of 
timothy containing one-third of clover. There was no 
grade covering this kind of a mixture. 

The great difficulty in making grades is to make 
them so they ..will be easily understood, will fit the 
proper kinds and mixtures, be applicable in all parts of 
the country, and consequently be used by the trade. 

During our preliminary survey each person inter- 
viewed was asked to express his views regarding pres- 
ent grades and uniform grades. This part of our work 
was, in some respects, a little disappointing. 

Many said that the present grades were all right, 
but upon questioning them closely we found that they 
were not using them entirely. I only found one man 
who was sticking strictly to the rules of this Associ- 
ation. A large percentage of the shippers said that 
they did not use grades, as they sold hay by descrip- 
tion. The per cent of the persons interviewed who 
could talk about grades without having a copy of the 
grades before them was surprisingly small. 

The general consensus of opinion was that the pres- 
ent rules were all right, but that they were not inter- 
preted the same in different markets or in different 
producing and consuming territories. A few suggested 
that there should be a “choice” grade and many 
thought that there should be a special grade for the 
hay now being sold as “feeding” Hay. 

It seems that it is the desire of many hay men to 
have grades that will classify or describe the hay so 
that there will be no cause for misunderstanding re- 
garding color, and especially mixture, between buyer 
and seller. 

“Other Tame Grasses’ Multiplies Grades by the Thousand 

I will venture to say that not one person in this 
audience has any conception of the real effect of the 
phrase “other tame grasses” on the actual number of 
grades it brings into existence in the grades of this 
Association, or in any other rules for grading hay. 

In order to actually and properly grade all of the 
qualities of hay that is produced in the great tame hay 
section, it would be necessary, theoretically atleast, 
to have the following grades as regards quality as 
indicated by color: 

E€hoice, No. 1, No. 2, a “line’’ grade, No. 3, a Haines 
grade and a no grade. 

If we applied such of these grades as might be 
necessary, according to the mixture and quality, for the 
different combinations of timothy, red clover, alsike 
clover, mammoth clover, red top, blue grass, weedy 
hay, and fine grasses in general, there would be over 
7,000 kinds and grades represented. This would not 
include any prairie, alfalfa or other well-known south- 
ern hays. 

And the law says that our inspection shall be of 
such a nature that it will be accepted as prima facie 
evidence by the courts. Is it any wonder that we 
are greatly concerned over grades when we have to 
meet the requirements of this law. 

Gentlemen, we made the extensive survey and talked 
with over 1,000 practical hay men, many of whom are 
members of this Association, in order to get your help 
in complying with this law passed by the Congress of 
the United States. 

Present Sets of Rules Conflict 

Before we can institute Federal inspection it will be 
necessary to carefully study present rules worked out 
by those who have had years of experience in the hay 
business to determine whether all or any part of them 
will meet the exacting conditions which the law creat- 
ing Federal inspection imposes. 

(Presentation of colored chart showing the grade 
requirements of 11 sets of rules for grading hay.) 

This chart shows graphically the rules of: National 
Hay Association; Buffalo, N. Y., grades; Kansas state 


grades; Little Rock, Ark., grades; Ft. Worth, Texas, 
grades; Washington and Oregon state grades; New 
York City grades; Galveston, Texas, grades; Memphis, 
Tenn., grades; Pennsylvania state grades; Denver, 


Colo., grades, 

Prime timothy is a grade that is only used in New 
York City and Buffalo. It calls for straight timothy. 
The amount of this kind of hay produced is so small 
that all other markets have done away with it. It is 
not an indication of good up-to-date farming to grow 
this kind of hay except under exceptional conditions, 
which do not exist on many farms in the timothy belt. 
Only an export hay grower and maker can make money 
on the production of this super-quality of hay. 

Choice timothy. Seven sets of grades provide for 
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choice timothy: Buffalo, Galveston, Little Rock, Penn- ; 
sylvania state grades, Ft. Worth, Denver, and the 
Washington and Oregon state grades. Little Rock 
grades require choice to be straight timothy. 

There are three variations in the grade requirements : 

Galveston, Pennsylvania state grades, Ft. Worth and 
Washington and Oregon state grades allow 5 per cent 
of other grasses, while choice hay in Little Rock must 
be pure timothy, and choice hay in Denver allows one- 
eighth, or 12.5 per cent, of other grasses. The National 
Hay Association eliminated ‘this grade some time ago. 
Before we can have Federal inspection it will be neces- 
sary to find out whether there should be a grade for 
choice hay. ; 

No. 1 timothy grades also show some variation. As 
regards mixture, the New York City grade is the strict- 
est, while that of Washington and Oregon is the most 
lenient. No. 1 New York City timothy allows other 
tame grasses, but will not allow any clover in the 
mixture, while the Washington and Oregon state grades 
allow 15 per cent of red top or clover or wild grass or 
25 per cent of alfalfa. The Pennsylvania state grade 
for No. 1 timothy allows * one-fifth, or 2Q* per cent, of 
other grasses. Seven of the 11 sets of rules have 
the same requirement for this grade. 

The standard timothy grade is only found in two of 
these sets: National Hay Association and Little Rock, 
Ark., grades. 

No. 2 timothy shows some variation. New York City 
only allows one-eighth of clover or other tame grasses 
and the Pennsylvania state grades allow as much as 
one-third of clover, etc. No. 2 timothy in the Wash- 
ington and Oregon state~ grades are the same as for 
No. 1, but -of-a—lower quality. The remaining seven 
sets of grades have the same requirements for No. 2 
timothy. ¢ 

No. 3 timothy shows the same variation as that of 
No. 2. ; 
Future Plans 

The plans for studying grades and hay from every 
important producing section, as a means of selecting or 
establishing Federal grades, will be outlined by Mr. 
G. A. Collier, of the Bureau of Markets, who will open 
the discussion. Mr. Collier is a very practical hay 
man familiar with all phases of hay marketing, who 
has, during the last two years, visited practically every 
large hay market in the country. z 


A motion was made and carried that the thanks 
of the Association be given to Mr. McClure for 
his instructive address. 

DISCUSSIONS BY MR. COLLIER 

Mr. Collier then took the floor and outlined the 

plans of the Bureau of Markets on this subject as 


follows: 

In opening the-disecussion on “The Need for Uniform 
Grades of Hay,” I want to emphasize, if possible, one_ 
or two of the points which Mr. McClure has already 
mentioned : 

Need for Uniformity 

1. I want to emphasize the need for uniformity of 
grades. There is no necessity for argument on this 
matter before this convention, for this is one of the 
principal things for which the National Hay Associ- 
ation is working. Mr. McClure has shown this need by 
pointing out some of the many differences existing at 
present among the various grades being used at the 
different markets and in different sections of the coun- 
try. It is obvious that to put into operation a Federal 
grading or inspection law only such grades or standards 
can be used that will be applicable throughout the 
country. 

Uniform Methods of Grading 

2. Emphasis should be given to the fact that meth- 
ods of grading should be uniform, and by grading I 
mean the assigning of the grade and not the physical 
process properly called inspection. For uniform grad- 
ing the same factors must be considered for each sam- 
ple. The most important of these factors are color, 
texture, and mixture. Mr. McClure has shown that even 
though the chemical analyses may be of value in deter- 
mining some of the factors, that should be considered 
in the creation of standards or grades, it is not prac- 
tical to use them in grading. 


What Will the Federal Grades Be? 

The important question, then, is—and it is one in 
which I am sure you .are interested: What will the 
Federal grades be? Will they be the National Hay 
Association grades? ; 

From a careful study of the data collected during 
the survey which Mr. McClure told you about some- 
what in detail, those in charge of the hay standard- 
ization work have come to think of grading hay as 
a method of identification and classification. The great- 
est need seems to be for grades or standards that will 
so classify and identify hay that a buyer can obtain 
the desired kind and grade of hay by. wire or letter 
as well, or at least nearly as well, as if it were 
possible for him to come to your well advertised plug 
tracks here at Cincinnati and buy the hay. 


Buyers Order Number One Hay 

I think you will agree with me that this is not pos- 
sible at present. During all my interviews with hay 
men in- practically every large market east of the 
Mississippi, I can now recall only one dealer who said 
he would buy No. 3 timothy hay. Almost every other 
one said they bought only choice and No. 1 grades of 
timothy or mixed hay. The records of the inspections 
at the principal markets do not indicate sufficient’ 
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receipts of those grades to fill all the orders that must 
come from these people, but they do show, especially 
at this time, heavy receipts of No. 2 and lower grades 
of hay. 

Now, as to the use of any of the present grades, it 
seems evident that some changes at least will be neces- 
sary before a certificate of grade based upon them 
would be accepted in the courts as prima facie evidence 
of the grades, but as to what the Federal grades will 
be it is not known at this time. 


Plans for Standardization Work Completed 


Plans for the standardization work are practically 
complete, however, and the active work toward deter- 
mining the factors that must be considered in making 
the Federal grades will be begun upon our return to 
Washington. A standardization office has been fully 
equipped and hundreds of samples of hay will be ob- 
tained from all sections of the country for use in 
the work. 


Determining Uniformly Recognized Factors 


Among the first things to be done is to obtain defi- 
nite information as to what factors handlers of hay 
agree upon. The most important of these factors are 
color, mixture and texture. There is no definite infor- 
mation as to just what extent inspectors agree upon 
these factors. The only. opportunity afforded inspec- 
tors to complete their ideas are at such meetings as 
this convention, and even then there is no way in 
which these guesses can be checked up and a determi- 
nation made as to the correctness of the statements of 
the different men. ; 

Your secretary has kindly agreed to turn over to 
the Bureau of Markets the samples exhibited here and 
the standardization work will really be started from 
them. These samples will be shipped to the standardi- 
zation office and a determination made as to mixture 
and other factors for comparison with the estimates 
made here. I will explain this more in detail a little 
further along, however. 


Co-operation Desired by Bureau 


The assistance of every member of this Association is 
needed and is very much desired, and with proper co- 
operation it is thought that very satisfactory results 
will be obtained. 

In order to obtain the necessary data as to present 
grade interpretations, the standardization office has 
prepared a number of schedules, one for each class of 
dealers. We will have one schedule to be used by 
country shippers, one by receivers, one by inspectors, 
and another by distributors or retailers. 

Now, as stated before, we need your assistance, and 
I believe that your co-operation will be mutually bene- 
ficial. Mr. McClure, whom many of you know person- 
ally, and who has spent several years in the careful 
study of hay from many angles, is in charge of this 
standardization work and invites any constructive sug- 


“gestions you may have to offer now or at any other 


time. 

Following Mr. Collier’s discussion, President 
Young expressed the opinion that a special com- 
mittee should be appointed to confer with the 
Government officials over the matter of grades and 
on motion the chair appointed to act on this com- 
mittee George S. Bridge, W. I. Biles, D. W. McMil- 
len, P. E. Goodrich, P. L. Shultz. 

The morning session then adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 


The afternoon session of the second day brought 
out a somewhat larger attendance than the morn- 


EARL F. SKIDMORE 
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ing meeting. Immediately following the call to or- 
der by the chair, Harry W. Robinson gave the re- 
port of the Arbitration Committee as follows: 


REPORT OF ARBITRATION COMMITTEE 


We beg leave to report that the secretary has re- 
ferred 27 cases to the Arbitration Committee during 
the year, for their consideration, all of which have 
been considered and decisions rendered. Besides 
these, an unusual number of controversies were set- 
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tled by the secretary, as will be reported by him, 
at this convention, and a synopsis of which will be 
found in the next annual report. 

Secretary Taylor, is indeed to be commended for 
the diplomacy he has exercised in effecting so many 
amicable settlements, and the system he has inaugu- 


rated in the preparation of cases for arbitration, 
which has rendered great assistance to the Commit- 
tee in their deliberations. 


Arbitration has grown to be one of the leading 
privileges and advantages of our Association, and if 
continued with the same precautions surrounding it, 
and in the same broad-minded spirit as in the past, 
will develop into a still greater factor in trade or- 


HARRY E. NIEMEYER 
General Chairman of Convention Committees 
ganization work. The value of arbitration in busi- 
ness organizations, has become so generally recog- 


nized during recent years, that it has developed into 
an essential element in their existence. The State of 
New York has placed upon their statutes a law not 
only regulating, but legalizing arbitration with broad 
power, thereby encouraging the development of same, 
The demand for settlement of disputes in various 
lines of trade through boards of arbitration, had de- 
veloped to such a degree that other states will sooner 
or later follow the action of the New York legisla- 
ture at its last session. Objections have been raised 
in the past, by parties to controversies, because of 
the comment and eriticism on the part of the Com- 
mittee, in rendering their decisions, however, so long 
as same is constructive, it should be encouraged. 

Such protest is likened unto a child who resents 
punishment for mistakes and wrong doing, yet it is 
true that even business men never grow too old or 
wise so as not to be able to profit from lessons. 

In our deliberations during the past year new angles 
have been encountered which our Trade Rules did not 
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therefore, certain revisions are, and will con- 
order to meet new condi- 


cover, 
tinue to be necessary, in 
tions in the hay business. 

In this connection we earnestly endorse the pro- 
posed amendments to our arbitration and investiga- 
tion rules, to be presented at this convention, and we 
take this opportunity to warn our membership as to 
the necessity of complying with same in order to 
avoid complications such as the Association, through 
its officers, are called upon to adjust. 

While it is true the hay business is of such a char- 
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acter as to cause differences of opinion, yet the ap- 
plication of genuine business methods, will at least 
thwart the growth of them, if not reduce same. 


REPORT OF TRAFFIC MANAGER 


C. G. Burson of Pittsburgh, read the report of 
the Committee on Transportation as follows: 


Because of the very peculiar conditions surround- 
ing the transportation world during the past year, it 
has been practically impossible to accomplish any 
constructive changes in traffic problems, but we have 
been diligent in assembling a mass of data that will 


be beneficial to this Association in prosecuting pro- 
posed changes of material interest to our members, 
such as: 


(a) Bringing about a restoration of the reconsign- 
ing privilege that was, until 1917, accorded shipments 
of hay after they reached the point of first destina- 
tion. Under the old arrangement cars of hay re- 
jected at point of first destination could be recon- 
signed to another destination beyond, protecting the 
through rate from point of origin to final destination, 
plus $2. Now, however, cars that are rejected after 
being placed, at first destination, if they are recon- 
signed to a point beyond, must be charged for at the 
combination of local rates from point of origin to 
first destination, and the rate from-first destination 
to final destination, plus $5. Charge may be saved, 
however, if the car is reshipped instead of recon- 
signed; that is, if a new bill of lading is taken out 
at the point of first destination. 

It is appreciated that there is a 
ears that for one reason or another have to be re- 
consigned after they reach point of first destination, 
and it is felt that when we are able to bring about a 
restoration of the old arrangement, it will effect a 
very great saving in freight charges to the members 
of this Association. 

(b) Effecting a change in the rules of 
solidated Classification so as to provide a 
minimum on hay not to exceed the cubical loading ca- 
pacity of the car furnished. 

This because it has been demonstrated that 
dinary 36-foot box car will not hold 20,000 pounds of 
certain size bales. 

(c) The establishment of through rates via all 
junction points on basis of the rate in effect prior to 
June 25, 1918, plus 25 per cent, and without regard 
to the class rate minimum provided by General Order 
No. 28, promulgated by the Railroad Administration 
and being maintained now under private control, con- 
trary to the spirit of the Federal Control Act. 

This provision in all tariffs is placing an unrea- 
sonable and unfair burden upon the shippers gener- 
ally, and its abrogation will effect a very consider- 
able saving to the members of this Association. 

This department has been furnished with a large 
number of claims, most of which, however, had pre- 
viously been submitted direct to carriers and declined, 
and some were barred by the statute of limitation. 
However, we are working persistently on all of these 
and confidently expect to effect adjustment. 

Your traffic manager's 
that a vast sum is lost each year to the shipping pub- 
lic because of failure to properly present and support 
loss and damage and over charge claims, and strongly 
recornmends that some arrangement be effected where- 
by all claims be handled through this department, 
as he is confident that in this way the claimants will 
be materially benefitted by receiving every cent their 
claims are worth. 

In conelusion, your traffic 
is generally understood, viz.: 
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sions of the Transportation Act, approved February 
28, 1920, the Interstate Commerce Commission has to 
advance transportation rates to insure carriers a net 
return of 5% per cent on the value of the roads, and 
the United States Supreme Court has subsequently 
ruled that in determining the amount upon which the 
5% per cent return is to be made, the Commission 
must figure on basis of present values. This, it is 
estimated, will cause an increase of approximately 
30 per cent over present freight rates, and, as the 
Government guarantee expires on August 31, it ap- 
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pears obvious the increased freight rates will become 
effective on September 1, 1920. Therefore, the Com- 
mission will have only six months in which to de- 
termine the method and manner of the advance, and 
as this is a tremendous job, in all probability there 
will be numerous errors costly to the shipping public, 
and errors that can only be rectified by subsequent 
formal complaints to the Commission, for, under the 
provision of the Transportation Act, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, must effect in all instances 
reasonable rates, and where they fail to do so, they 
must apply proper remedy upon complaint. There- 
fore, I urge that all shippers and receivers, members 
of this Association, keep this department fully in- 
formed of all traffic problems, and feel assured we 
will accord them our faithful attention. 

Because of the vast amount of work “dumped” 
upon the Interstate Commerce Commission by the 
Transportation Act, and the failure of Congress to 
confirm the appointment of three new commissioners, 
it has been deemed the part of wisdom to refrain 
from presenting formal complaints to the Commis- 
sion until after September 1, 1920, or until the Com- 


mission promulgates rules and regulations upon 
which the increased transportation charges will be 
based. 


The report of the Nominating Committee was 
given by W. A. Cutler of Adrian, Mich. The re- 
port was accepted and the officers named therein 
were installed the following morning. They are: 
President, H. G. Carter of Virginia; first vice-presi- 
dent, B. F. Tyler, Missouri; second vice-president, 
F. A. Coles, Connecticut. 


Directors: Frank Young, Michigan; George Wil- 
cox, Wisconsin; H. W. Smith, Missouri; D. W. Mc- 
Millen, Indiana; E. H. Day, Massachusetts. 

An address was then given on “The Transpor- 
tation Question” by Clifford Thorne, Chicago. 

Mr. Thorne has made this subject a life study. 
He said that great caution should be used in ac- 
cepting figures of railroad officials who desire 
higher rates and gave examples how easy it was 
to distort statistical figures making them prove 
almost anything wanted. He thought that when 
the increased cost of operation was advanced by 
the railroads as reason for higher rates, there 
should also be taken into consideration the in- 
creased volume of business done by them. He 
thought also that passenger traffic should share 
with freight the burden of providing additional 
revenue and that any increase in freight rates 
should be based on a total valuation of the roads 
of $17,000,000,000. He expressed himself as favor- 
ing an advance in rates at this time that was fair 
and just to all and at the same time advised hay 
shippers to watch the rates. 

Hon. James EH. Watson of Indiana, member of 
Interstate Commerce Committee, United States 
Senate, spoke of the attitude of that Committee 
as well as the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
the question of rates. It was the duty of the In- 
terstate Commerce Committee, he said, to hear all 
sides and then make its decision. He believed 
that the Hsch Bill was as great a piece of con- 
structive legislation as was passed. Of course 
there were mistakes in it but the Congress which 
had the courage to pass it, would have the courage 
te correct it. 

Senator Watson did not believe that the Govern- 
ment could ever successfully operate its railroads. 
Government ownership would prove costly and at 
the same time give a less able service. It was al- 
ways political and would mean 2,000,000 men on the 
pay roll which would always be a menace and 
would also always mean an advance in wages just 
before election. He pointed out that Russia, which 
was to be the working man’s paradise, had become 
merely chaos and that they were in greater misery 
in that country than ever before. 

The Senator said that the railroads were en- 
titled to more revenue, the amount of which would 
be worked out by those assigned to that duty. He 
spoke of the relations existing between the rail- 
roads and employes and pointed out that there was 
not a line in the Esch Bill that could compel a 
man to work who did not wish to do so. But he 
said that every man had the right to employ or 
not employ. Our Congress had the sight to see 
that interstate commerce should flow  uninter- 


~ ruptedly and the Senator expressed his own opin- 


ion that it should be deemed a misdemeanor on the 
part of any one who acted so as to stop this flow. 
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In conclusion he made a very earnest plea for 
greater mutual confidence and helpfulness and said 
these would go far towards solving our national 
and industrial problems. 

On motion by Mr. Robinson a rising vote of 
thanks was extended to Senator Watson for his 
attendance and able address. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT 


Secretary J. Vining Taylor then gave his report 
as follows: 


In submitting this, my eleventh annual report, it 
is with a marked degree of pleasure, for the fact 
that when I last reported to you we were just emerg- 
ing from a World’s War, and not only our fair land, 
but the entire civilized world, seemed tottering, torn 
and bleeding. I shall not consume any of your time 
to even touch upon this awful conflict, because every 
American citizen has been pumped full of this news 
of carnage, but I shall get right down to business 
and endeavor to give you a digest of the activities 
through our office during the past 12 months. 

This has been a very unusual year in the hay busi- 
ness. The markets were never safe for future trad- 
ing, and there has been no incentive for any one to 
sell or buy ahead. We were treading on dangerous 
ground when we got beyond the hand-to-mouth de- 
mand and supply condition, but with all that, there 
has been money made. Still, in a few instances, some 
of our members have been badly burnt. 

We entered into the year’s work under splendid 
conditions, and with a man at the helm who knew 
kow to do things. When we started out with the 
new crop of hay we found the markets pretty well 
cleaned up and very little hay back in the country, 
which made trading a pleasure. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, there was not a large crop of timothy and a 
severe shortage of clover, but with all, I think we 
have had enough to go around and no one has gsuf- 
fered. Hay has reached one of the highest levels 
known for many, many years, which, of course, was 
in keeping with the rapid increase in price of all 
feeds, clothing and other materials and necessities 
of life. 


The Growing Cror 


We learn that on the basis of May 1, estimate, the 
crop of 1920, if it fully matures, will amount to 
111,790,000 tons, compared with an estimated pro- 
duction of 108,666,000 tons in 1919. Stocks of hay on 
farms May 1 were estimated at 11,377,000 tons, 
against 8,559,000 tons May 1, 1919. Therefore, accord- 
ing to the Government’s figures, we will have the 
greatest yield on record. 

Timothy alone will amount to about 20,000,000 tons; 
timothy and clover mixed, about 20,000,000 tons. The 
Canadian production of all kinds of hay will run 
about 12,000,000 to 15,500,000 tons. The maximum 
Canadian exports about 700,000 tons. 

Canada is the only competitor in the domestic hay 
markets. Under normal conditions nearly her entire 
surplus is shipped into the States. The value of im- 
ports in 1918 amounted to over $4,500,000. The pres- 
ent duty on hay from Canada is $2. The Canadian 
duty is somewhat higher, however, as it is based 
on a ton of 2,000 pounds, while the American unit for 
a ton is 2,240 pounds. Mexico and the United King- 
dom are practically shut off on account of quaran- 
tine regulations. Imports from these countries must 
be disinfected on board vessel or conveyance at ex- 
pense of the owner and stored in quarantine for a 
period of three months. Naturally, you can see that 
such restrictions are prohibitive. Therefore, we learn 
that the imports from Canada in 1919 were 276,308 
tons; from all other countries in 1919, 1,140 tons; 
exports from the United States to all countries for 
1919, 28,898 tons; shipments to Canada and the Phil- 
ippines appear to have originated in the Pacific States. 

Strange as it may seem to some of you, only be- 
tween 8,000,000 and 10,000,000 tons of the enormous 
amount of hay produced in the United States enters 
into commerce and trade. The balance of this pro- 
duction is consumed on the farms where grown and 
in nearby centers. I sometimes wonder if the hay 
men ever stop to think just what a tremendous 
amount of capital is required to handle this crop, to 


say nothing of the large number of experts required | 


to carry on this line of business. 
Future of the Hay Trade 


It is needless tor note the marked changes in the 
hay business which have come about during recent 
years on account of the mechanically drawn vehicles. 
Not only are the demands and outlets of the city 
market gradually changing, but the marvelous inter- 
est displayed and development in agricultural edu- 
eation is timely to evolutionize the kinds of hay 
produced. The demands of fertility of soil is becom- 
ing realized as a necessity of our nation, as producers 
of farm products, would increase the production in 
proportion to our increase in demand and consump- 


_tion. 


In respect to hay, scientific investigation shows the 
loss of fertility in growing a ton of timothy is be- 
tween $3 and $4 per ton greater than the production 
of a ton of clover. And furthermore, the actual food 
value of a ton of timothy is less than that of a ton 
of clover. .Therefore, the change in demand will 
come after the feeder is educated to these facts, and 
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perhaps it will have to be forced upon him by a 
greater premium being placed upon timothy than at 
the present time. But statistics show that the acre- 
age of timothy is decreasing and that of clover in- 
creasing each year. Under ordinary circumstances 
the business of both shipper and receiver need not be 
affected by this. 

I give you these facts only as a timely warning of 
the changes that I know are coming to pass in the 
hay trade, and we should not try to avert them be- 
cause they are for our best ‘interest as a nation. 

Railroads 

June 1 we filed protest with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission against the priority system. We 
also urged our members, through The National Hay 
Press, to: 

1. Load all cars to capacity. 

2. Expedite the loading and ail neiia® of cars 
promptly, and releasing them accordingly. 

3. To order only such cars from the carriers when 
and as they are needed. 


4. Use trucks for transfer and terminal service 
when possible. 


There has been considerable agitation through the 
press and other mediums for the introduction of a pri- 
ority system. We felt that the dangers and com- 
plexities that would naturally arise from the intro- 
duction of even a rudimentary priority system would 
not be best for the interests of the hay trade, and 
would inevitably result in serious disruption of many 
industries. We again urge our members to co-oper- 
ate with the Interstate Commerce Commission in their 
attempts to relieve the present railroad situation. 

My experience for the-past year has been that 
there never was a time when so many contracts were 
unfilled and allowed to lapse, and in many instances 
canceled, owing to the fact that sales were made for 
futurer delivery, subject to car supply. 
rally, created an enormous amount of work for our 
office as well as your Arbitration Committee, and the 
worst of it all is, we do not yet see any immediate 
relief. The railroads are back in the hands of pri- 
vate owners, but they were put back in such a de- 


pleted condition that it is going to take 12 to 18 


months to build order out of chaos, and especially to 
replenish their rolling stock. 


Membership 


I shall say but little in respect to our membership, 
lest some may think that we dwell too much on that 


phase of our work, but in passing I want to say that ~ 


unless we can keep up the increase and growth of 
our organization, by adding new material from year 
to year, we cannot keep pace with the increased cost 
of maintaining this Association. Therefore, it is 
with considerable pleasure that I inform you that 
we have a net membership, July 1, of this year, of 
1,739. 


The Association Grades and Approved Inspectors 

We are glad to inform our members that during 
the past 12 months 10 inspectors have been ex- 
amined and approved. This gives us 29 inspectors at 
the present time. When we started out last year, 
it was with the hope that the past 12 months would 
develop some scheme in the inspection of hay by and 
under the control of this organization. It is true 
we have made wonderful progress in the past two 
years, but there are many others who are not using 
our grades, nor a system of inspection that we en- 
courage, but reforms of this kind do not come with 
a rush, and among conservative business men, old, 
familiar usages are not put aside in a day. 

This question of inspection and grades we will have 
with us always until it is settled and settled right. 
The inspection of hay should be taken entirely out 
of the hands and influence of the buyer and seller 
alike, 
some disinterested party, preferably our Association, 
and this, gentlemen, is one of the reasons why I be- 
lieve that- the Government is today making such 
extensive investigations, and, as I take it, with a 
view of stepping in and taking a hand. 


Reciprocal Demurrage 
Your secretary has always maintained that if it be 


a crime for a shipper to unnecessarily detain a car 
for loading or unloading, it is no less a crime for 
the carrier to do likewise. We are told with reas- 
surance that the increased demurrage charges were 
made for our benefit. If this be true, let the benefit 
extend to the roads in the form of a national re- 
ciprocal demurrage law. We have been told that the 
average number of miles traveled per day by a 
freight car is between 26 and 30 miles. The shipper 
has no control over this, and the carriers have no 
right to adopt a policy of operation, however profit- 
able it may be, that might result injuriously to the 
public. 

If I have not been misinformed, demurrage is regu- 
lated by statute in 12 or 14 states, and in some 20 
odd states it is regulated by commissions. What is 
known as reciprocal demurrage is in force in several 
states, but in a measure it is almost meaningless as 
it does not go far enough. It is a national demurrage 
law, which shall be reciprocal in its operation, that is 
badly needed, amd I seriously recommend this to our 
incoming Transportation Committee. 

The National Hay Press 

The National Hay Press has developed far beyond 
our fondest dreams. There is no need of my sounding 
cymbals or blowing trumpets in behalf of our little 
publication, pecause I think its actions speak louder 
than words. We commend it to your careful consid- 
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eration 12 times each year. We beg most earnestly 

for your contribution to its columns, which are open 

to every member of this organization. To make this 

a real, live issue, full of pertinent facts and “pep,” 

there must be an exchange of ideas and opinions. 
Personal 

It has been my extreme good fortune as well as 
honor to work with 11 presidents. From year to 
year it does not seem possible that they could be 
as good as they have been. It would seem that now 
and then we would strike a bad one, but this has not 
been my experience. If I should line up before you 
here today the 11 wonderful men, under whom I 
have served, and who have been so patient, chari- 
table and kind to me, and you were to ask me to 
pick out the best one in the bunch, I think I can 
truthfully say to you that it could not be done. 

Mr. Young, your chief executive, a man in whom 
you entrusted the welfare of this organization at the 
last convention, has proved himself worthy of your 
confidence. As a layman or a member in the ranks, it 
would be impossible for you to know Mr. Young as 
I do, as I have worked with him—you would have to 
get into the activities yourself. Never too busy with 
his own private affairs to come or go when we asked 
him, with a thought of the Association’s welfare and 
interest uppermost in his heart, continually striving 
to devolve some ways and means for the betterment 
of the trade as a whole. He has been found fully equal 
to every emergency, and has served you with honor 
and distinction. I have learned to know Mr. Young 
during the past 12 months better than I ever knew 
him in all my previous years’ acquaintance with him, 
and I feel it only a just tribute to this man, who has 
served you for love and honor only to say that he 
has not failed you in any single degree. 

To the other officers, committees and all those who 
have contributed so much in the wonderful. success 
and growth of this organization, I pay tribute. As I 
have stood before you men year after year, and told 
you what we wanted you to, do, you have listened 
with patienee.. It was not the yelpings of an idle 
tongue; it was for your intérests, and yours alone, 
and I say to you again for the “forty-leventh” time 
that this organization is what you make it, and you 
get out of it just what you put into it. 

To my office force, words do not flow as I should 
like when I know of the efforts they have put forth, 
the sincerity and loyalty they have exhibited, and 
especially with: my peculiarities and shortcomings. 
Without them, I should have failed. I feel it only 
just, and I say to them in your presence, ‘‘Well done, 
thou good and faithful servants.” 

I feel it only just and proper at this time to pub- 
licly and with pride pay tribute where it is deserved 
—to my stenographer, Leone Rose, who started in my 
office when I first became your secretary,.and from 
that day until this has served you most faithfully; 
never failed us for a ‘moment; has been equal to 
any oceasion demanded of her, and with a willing, 
pleasant, cheery manner of doing it. She is leaving 
us now, which is her right to do, and her duty to 
her husband, and to repay her for what she has done 
tor this organization, the best I can say, before you 
men, is that God bless and keep her. 

And in closing, if you will dwell with me just a few 
moments longer: 

I am aware that no weak words of mine, no stud- 
ied thought or truthful” eulogy, can add one cubit to 
the stature of this organization’s fame, yet no treat- 
ment of hay in history is worthy of your attention 
or will be of lasting value, unless the ultimate prod- 
uct of the hay buiness is considered, the genius of 
evolution, 
sociation. 

Our task will never be completed until the last 
defective bale is loaded in the car and the last hay 
man has discovered that it is no longer profitable 
to try “to put something over.” I believe there is 
more in the minds of the men who attend these meet- 
ings than the correction of abuses. There are more 
aims than the establishment of uniform grades; I 
believe that the officers of this Association have al- 
Ways been inspired by high purposes and lofty mo- 
tives, and that the character of the hay business, 
represented by your Association, has been molded by 
men of sterling caliber. 

In the realm of science, there is no stationary 
state. Every part of every atom of every rock- 
ribbed mountain, every molecule of every drop of water 
in every ocean, is in constant vibration. The world 
swings around the Sun, and the sun toward the North 
star. Opportunity moves. forward and your destiny 
is in her course 4$ unfettered by affiliations, with every 
man an equal mémber'and every member an honorable 
gentleman, you continue) toward the mark of the high 
calling of this organization. 


Secretary Taylor also presented a financial state- 
ment for the year, showing receipts from all sources 
of $25,626 94, and disbursements of $16,662.52, giv- 
ing a balance on hand of $18,964.52, as comparcd 
with $10,688 22 at this time last year. 

Before adjournment Donald J. Kays, Department 
of Animal Husbandry, Ohio State University gave 
an address on the “Horse” showing its important 
place in the industry of the city and on the farm 
ard predicted that this place would grow in im- 
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portance as the horse could never be eliminated, 
but on the contrary should grow in favor in the 
active life of both city and country. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 

The final session on Thursday morning was 
opened with the report of the Memorial Committee. 

MEMORIAL ADDRESS 

The presiding officer called upon J. L. Schultz, of 
Syracuse, N. Y., for the Memorial Address, in com- 
memoration of the members of the Association who 
passed away during the last 12 months. 

Mr. Schultz responded feelingly, paying sincere 
tribute to the deceased members of the Association 
and giving a brief sketch of the lives and activities 
of each. The loss to the Association by death dur- 
ing the past year included the following members: 

Frank Dobney, Stuart, Neb.; John B. Smith, 
Weedsport, N. Y.; Jacob Guiss, New Washington, 
Ohio; J. M. Williams, Memphis, Tenn.; Ganthus 
Peters, Kansas City, Mo.; HE. P. Palmer, Omaha, 
Neb.; W. J. Overocker, New York, N. Y.; R. D. 
Holloway, Newport News, Va.; Albert Todd, 
Owosso, Mich.; David Radcliff, Stuart, Neb.; John 
C. Liken, Sebewaing, Mich.; George L. Bobilya, 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; A. W. Cheney, Springfield, Ohio; 
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A. F. Carter, Bay City, Texas; John Scott, Montreal, 
Que.; Chas. L. Schmancke, Charleston, S. C.; A. M. 
Smiley, Urbana, Ohio; J. W. Doon, Worcester Mass. 

D. S. Wright, of Weedsport, N. Y., made the 
report on the oBard of Directors which advocated 
an immediate increase in both freight and passen- 
ger rates; that two traveling inspectors be em- 
ployed by the Association; that the acquirement of 
a traffic manager in connection with the secretary’s 
office would be a great asset to the Association and 
that the dues be increased to $15 per year, effective 
July 1, 1921. The report was adopted. 

Geo. S. Bridge of Chicago, next introduced a 
resolution against Government interference in the 
inspection of hay, asking that a committee of three 
be appointed to secure the elimination of hay from 
the act regulating inspection of food products in- 
asmuch as hay is not a perishable product. The 
resolution carried after much discussion. 

Next in order came the question of changes in 
the Association Trade Rules. Changes advocated 
in Rules Nos. 3, 5, 6, 7, and 13 were adopted. 

The report of the Grades Committee was then 
presented, and after much discussion was adopted 
with the elimination of proposed changes on timothy 
hay. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was 
unanimously accepted and the officers duly elected. 
The new officers were then installed and the con- 
vention adjourned sine die. 


THE ENTERTAINMENTS 

All the visitors left Cincinnati with the conscious- 
ness of being highly instructed and benefited by 
the business sessions of the convention and also 
with the memory of a most enjoyable time while 
guests of Cincinnati and the Cincinnati Grain and 
Hay Exchange. In the first place the Exchange 
held open house during the three days meeting 
and special facilities were afforded on Thursday 
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morning for visiting and seeing in operation its 
plugging system now grown to be an important~ 
feature of that market. 

On Tuesday afternoon, the steamer Island 
Queen, under good Captain Patterson was boarded 
py the delegates at 1:30 -o’clock and a 32 mile 
ride taken on the Ohio River. Luncheon was pro- 
vided for all on board the boat and there was music 
for dancing above and a full band below deck. 
The weather was delightful, a full breeze blowing 
and altogether it proved a most enjoyable occa- 
sion. 

On Wednesday afternoon the ladies of the con- 
vention were taken on an auto tour of the city 
visiting the famous Rookwood Pottery establish- 
ment and other points of interest ending with a 
luncheon at the Zoological Gardens. 

The banquet was given at the Gibson Hotel at 
7:30 o’clock on Wednesday evening with both la- 
dies and gentlemen of the convention attending. 
Practically all of the grain and hay merchants 
of Cincinnati with their ladies Were present to 
greet the visitors and give that home feeling so 
important on an occasion of this character. The 
tables were beautifully decorated with emblems 
and flowers, and music and songs added to the en- 
joyment of one of the most brilliant gatherings 
that ever met beneath the Gibson roof. Dr. W. A. 
Ganfield, president of Center College, Danville, as 
the speaker of the evening gave an inspiring ad- 
dress on “That Boy of Yours and That Girl of 
Mine,” depicting how the youth of this country 
may grow to be brave men and women and use- 
ful citizens and keep the banner of the hay trade 
nobly aloft as had their fathers before them. 


HANDLING WHEAT IN AUSTRALIA 


The American consul at Adelaide, Western 
Australia, recently furnished a description of the 
progress which bulk handling of grain is making 
in that state. The story appeared in an industrial 
journal of Australia and was as follows: 

Two years ago a bill to provide for bulk handling 
was thrown out by the Upper House in Western 
Australia because the Country Party, although in 
favor of bulk handling, did not want the Govyern- 
ment to undertake the work of establishing and 
operating the system. The farmers then set about 
inaugurating a system owned by themselves. Mr, 
Basil Murray, managing director of Westralian 
Farmers (Ltd.)—the chief farmers’ co-operative 
society in the state—called a conference of wheat 
growers and placed before them a scheme whereby 
a purely farmers’ bulk-handling system could be 
created by a grain growers’ co-operative company 
which every farmer in the state would have full 
opportunity of joining. The conference was held 
and 527 farmers’ representatives attended from all 
parts of the district. 

Expert grain-elevator engineers had computed 
the cost of such a scheme at £900,000 to £1,000,000 
(say $4,500,000 to $5,000,000) and the farmers at 
the conference agreed to subscribe £250,000 
{roughly $1,250,000) in cash for the purpose of 
carrying out the enterprise. The method of rais- 
ing the money suggested by Mr. Murray was that 
each farmer should allocate from his future divi- 


dends in the 1919-20 wheat pool 6d. ($0.12) per 
bushel, which sum would more than raise the 
amount. If necessary, the farmers were prepared 


to furnish a further sum in 12 months’ time,” 
The £250,000 will be invested in the proposed 
elevator company and will carry interest at the rate 
of 7 per cent. 

Following the conference a deputation waited on 
the Premier and asked that the Government make 
available the necessary railway sidings and sites, 
and wharves at Fremantle, Geraldton, Bunbury, and 
Albany; that the rolling stock be gradually ad- 
justed to meet the new methods; that an act 
similar to the Canadian grain act be passed, and 
that provision be made for Government supervision 
of the grading and classification of wheat. The 
Premier expressed himself as being entirely in 
favor of the movement and gave a sympathetic 
reply. 
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FINANCING THE GRAIN CROP 


BY B. S. BROWN 

The attitude of Kansas City bankers toward fi- 
nancing southwestern country bankers and grain 
dealers for the present harvest is encouraging in 
the face of past predictions of Kansas and Okla- 
homa bankers regarding the tight money market 
in the wheat belt. Though at this time grain drafts 
have not reached Kansas City bankers it is the 
cpinion of big lecal financiers that grain drafts on 
demand will be cared for. City banks have had 
to assume the additional burden for their cor- 
respondents and to relieve this strain Kansas ‘City 
bankers are doing their best to get cars to shipping 
points in the grain belt. If the present crop is 
handled promptiy by the railroads large amounts 
of credit will be released which will relieve the 
present money stringency. 


The attitude of local bankers in favorable 


is 


contrast to the communication issued by the State 


Banking Department of Oklahoma on June 7, which 
says in part, “The harvest season of 1920 is at 
hand and the bankers of this state are confronted 
with a condition which they have never had to meet 
before. The transportation facilities are not to be 
relied upon, therefore it will be impossible for you 
to finance the local grain buyers. You will not be 
given credit for grain drafts with bill of lading 
attached by your city correspondent. Credit is al- 
most impossible to obtain in the central reserve 
cities and it is very necessary that you do not tie 
up your cash and sight exchanges by permitting 
local grain merchants to buy up large quantities 
which they will be unable to move and convert 
into cash. It is necessary that the farmer be as- 
sisted with this crop. The necessary expense 
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GRAIN TRADE 


ciation, represented the Kansas City banks at To- 
peka recently at a special meeting called in an effort 
to get more cars. 

At this time the grain has not begun to move 
from the points of shipment in Kansas and Okla- 
homa. Local bankers expect grain shipments about 
the second week in July at which time the finances 
of all southwestern banks will be tested to the 
utmost. It is in preparation for this time that the 
bankers of Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma have 
been urging the importance of sufficient cars in 
thé wheat belt. Many thousand bushels of last 
years’ crop are still in the elevators and with the 
aceumulation of the present harvest the strain on 
credit is the greatest in years. Wheat paper which 
has usually a rapid turnover with the movement 
of each year’s crop has become a frozen credit 
due to the break down of transportation. Many 
bankers are urging that the farmer not try to move 
the present crop but build suitable storage. To 
quole the “Exchange Review” monthly letter of the 
Exchange National Bank, Tulsa, Okla., in its June 
issue, “There are 4,250,000 bushels of wheat stored 
in the elevators cf Oklahoma. The percentage of 
last year’s crop now in the state is larger than 
usual for this time of year. With the 1920 harvest 
commenced in the southern sections of the state 
the breakdown in transportation demands imme- 
diate arrangements on the farm for the proper 
storage, as public elevators will not hold more than 
20 per cent of the crop.” 


A COMMUNITY AFFAIR 


Eastern Washington is ‘a great grain country 
and within the past few years has gone into live- 
stock on an ever increasing scale. There has been 


PLANT OF MEDICAL LAKE (WASH.) GRAIN & MILLING COMPANY 


money for the harvest and assistance to provide 
storage facilities for the crop should be extended 
to the farmers.” 


Kansas City banks, on the other hand, through 
the Kansas City Clearing House Association are 
exerting their best efforts to assist the country 
banker, grain dealers and farmer. The Association 
is communicating with the railroads and with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to get more cars 
to points most needing them. By means of cir- 
cular letters to country correspondents, the Asso- 
ciation has listed the shipping points for wheat in 
Kansas and Oklahoma and the amount of cars 
needed by each. A copy of these lists has been 
sent to the railroads operating in this section with 
the suggestion that cars be sent to the points in- 
dicated in the amounts needed. The Clearing 
House Association has received the co-operation 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in this 
distribution and though no direct report has come 
from the railroads to the Association offices, Secre- 
tary C. W. Watsen says country bankers have re- 
ported arrivals at needed points. 


The Association has also sent committees to 
Chicago, Washington and other eastern railroad 
points to assist in getting cars to care for 
the present crop. G. M. Smith, chairman of the 
Board of the Commonwealth National Bank and 
president of the Kansas City Clearing House Asso- 


a growing demand for mill feed and flour in the 
community as well as an urgent need of an eleva- 
tor to handle the surplus grain. With these con- 
ditions patent to everyone, it remained for J. F. 
Goldback, a jeweler of Medical Lake, to take the 
initiative in providing a home industry to take 
care of this busy Washington neighborhood. Last 
April he organized the Medical Lake Grain & Mill- 
ing Company with 118 subscribers for the $50,000 
of stock. Eighty per cent of the stockholders are 
grain farmers, so that the success of the venture 
is pretty well assured as there is plenty of grain 
to make a profitable business from this source 
alone. 

The elevator consists of a wood head house and 
five concrete tanks. The head house has eight 
tanks which, with the storage bins, has a total 
capacity of 35,000 bushels. The receiving capac- 
ity is 2,000 bushels per hour and the shipping, 
1,500 bushels. 

An oil control dump with a 10-ton Fairbanks 
Seale receives the grain and a four-bushel Fair- 
banks Automatic weighs out. The tanks are fed 
through spouts from the top of the house, and a 
conveyor belt, about 100 feet long brings the grain 
back to the elevator. 

Power used is electric, the current coming from 
Big Lake on the Spokane River, 40 miles away. 
One 20-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse Motor with 
rope and chain drive distributes the power. 


Thirty-Ninth Year 


_THE COST OF GROWING WHEAT 


The ‘cost of producing wheat of the 1919 crop 


was as low as $1 a bushel on just two farms out 


of 481 included in a cost of production study just 
completed by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. On 20 farms it was ‘$5 or over. The. 
bulk of the farms produced wheat at a cost some- 
what less than midway between these two ex- 
tremes. The average cost per bushel for all farms 
was $2.15. At such a price half the farmers in 
question would have lost money on their wheat. 

Fourteen representative districts in the Wheat 
Belt were visited by the field men of the Office of 
Farm Management in making this investigation, a 
preliminary report of which has just been issued. 
Nine winter wheat areas were surveyed in Kansas, 
Nebraska, and Missouri, and five spring wheat 
areas in Minnesota, North Dakota, and South Da- 
kota. For winter wheat 284 records were taken, 
for spring wheat 197. 

In the winter wheat area costs ranged from $1 
a bushel for two farms to $8.20 on one farm. The 
average cost was $1.87. If the price received had 
been $1.87 more than half of these winter wheat 
growers would have produced wheat at a loss. 

In the spring wheat areas the average cost was 
much higher—$2.65—the range running from $1.10 
for one farm to $5 or over for 17 farms. If the 
price received had equaled the average cost, be- 
tween 50 and 55 per cent of these spring wheat 
growers would have failed to break even. 

Yields averaged 14.9 bushels per acre for the 
winter wheat farms, and 8.4 bushels for the spring 
wheat farms, and the cost per acre $27.80 for winter 
wheat, as against $22.40 for spring wheat. 

Department specialists, in cost of production 
studies, point out in this connection that, for the 
farms covered in this investigation, the so-called 
“Necessary price’—that is, the price necessary to 
give the producer a fair degree of certainty of mak- 
ing a profit—would be found at a level considerably 
above that of the average cost of production. For 
example, to allow a profit on 80 per cent of the 
wheat produced on the farms covered by this study, 
the price would have to be about $2.60 as com- 
pared with an average cost of $2.15. At a price 
‘covering the average cost plus 10 per cent, 75 
per cent of the crop would be covered, but 40 per 
cent of the growers would still fail to break even. 

The variation in net cost per bushel for all farms 
—both spring and winter wheat—is shown in the 
accompanying table. Copies of the preliminary re- 
port on the cost studies, which tells how the work 
was done and gives results in some detail, may be 
obtained from the Office of Farm Management. { 


VARIATION IN NET COST PER BUSHEL OF 
SPRING AND WINTER WHEAT, 1819, 
481 FARMS 

Net 

cost per Number of Acres. Production 

bushels. farms. Seeded. Harvested. bushels 
$1.00 2 770. 70 14,560 
1,10 4 950 950 19,212 
1.20 5 480 480 8,66 
1.30 i 2,144 2,144 40,692 
1.40 10 2,152 2,137 41,458 
1.50 21 3.199 Sper ak 61,642 
1.60 21 3,723 3,673 60,526 
1.70 216 4,696 4,649 69,230 
1.80 25 5,254 5,169 78,691 
1.90 38 5,662 5,618 86,283 
2.00 33 5,377 5,192: = 76,143 
2.10 30 4,027 3,942 48,895 
2.20 25 3,677 3,611 42,850 
2.30 21 6,312 6,202 65,250 
2.A0 2/2 3,524 3,491 35,056 
2.50 19 3,407 3,262 33,558 
2.60. 18 4,988 4,818 41,045 
2.70 23 4,302 4,137 37,599 
2.80 13 1,584 1,556 13,678 
2.90 9 1,910 1,910" 15,804 
3.00 9 1,235 1,185 9,263 
3.10 ti 990 925 7,779 
3.20 5 A O10» + 930 6,241 
3.30 8 1,729 1,638 11,053 
3.40 6 1,510 1,485 9,726 
3.50 8 1,730 1,705 10,201 
3.60 5 880 880 5,330 
3.70 4 521 521 3,185 
Cae iH wer 1,162 6,561 
i 6 735 

4.00 ae oP atk rink 
4.10 3: 484 440 2,983 
4.20 4 605 605 3,455 
4.30 3° 530 530 2,641 
4.40 3 630 630 3,170 
4.50 3 760 760 4,402 
4.60 3 410 405 1,806 
rae 3 500 500 1,598 
4:90 2 171 “451 "970 
5.00 2 430 1,567 
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Eighteen records rapreseiiine 0.9 per cent of the 
peace ee had costs exceeding $5. Average cost, 


ANNUAL MEETING OF FEED MANU- 
FACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


On June 17 and 18 the American Feed Manufac- 
turers Association met at the La Salle Hotel, Chi- 
cago. So well attended was the meeting that 
badges gave out and.there was a general scramble 
for banquet tickets. But everyone was taken care 
of and the meeting was the best that the Associa- 
tion ever held. ; 


PRESIDENT ABBOTT’S ADDRESS 


President Harold A. Abbott of Chicago opened 
the meeting and delivered his annual address, as 
follows: 


Once again the feed manufacturing interests of the 
United States convene in convention, this the twelfth 
annual meeting of the American Feed Manufacturers’ 
Association. _As your president, I greet you, and it 
gives me satisfaction and courage to perceive the gen- 
uine interest taken in these gatherings as well as the 
welfare of the organization. 

Whatever may be our individual opinions in regard 
to the many perplexing problems of the trade which are 
presented for solution from time to time, one fact most 
certainly must not be overlooked: that “In union there 
is strength.” 

From an infant to a giant of industry the feed man- 
ufacturing business has developed in the past 20 years. 
It is not strange, therefore, that our troubles and 
anxieties from many angles have tried our patience 
and at times placed a burden of financial strain and 
trade obligations almost unsurmountable. Fortunate 
we are, though, that strong, farsighted and capable 
men have risen to the defense and support of a much 
abused and misunderstood industry. Their efforts 
have drawn much of their time and strength, but it 
has been such self-sacrifice that has made it possible 
for the industry to avoid dangerous pitfalls during 
times of emergency when quick action was necessary 
to preserve the balance and equilibrium of sound and 
well established customs. 

I cannot let an occasion of this kind go by without 
thus paying homage to those that can and do. The 
co-operation of those that have lent a helping hand is 
appreciated and their good works will not in the long 
run be cast aside and forgotten. 

The broadening field and logical opportunity pre- 
Sented by the feed manufacturing business has led to 
many new firms entering the lists to compete with 
keen rivalry their predecessors’ trade, as well as create 
new adherents to the use of mixed feed. Seldom does 
a new firm enter the market but what its very pres- 
ence stimulates trade and gives a boost to the busi- 
ness, That is assuming, of course, it is intelligently 
guided by a knowledge of the business and an intent 
upon upbuilding its trade for profit and perpetuity. If 
either purpose is sacrificed, it becomes a sin to the 
Se esten samy as well as a setback to our social sta- 

y. 

We are finding also since the war an expansion by 
several well established houses, so as to take advan- 
tage of other market centers to lessen cost of produc- 
tion for distribution into new areas of eeceaion or, 
if into previously worked territories, this expansion 
pres the way for a more direct contact between pro- 

ucer and consumer, eliminating surplus haulage, 
thereby serving their customers more efficiently, more 
promptly, and more economically. These are trade 
factors well worth considering during these times of 
high wages and probable increase-in freight rates. 

The “High Cost of Living’ is not an idle phrase 
even though it is caricatured and joked of so fre- 
quently, but on the contrary is so much of a reality its 
effect is felt in every walk of life and our attention 
and eras a is focused on the subject almost hourly. 
So acute has become the situation, it is a grave prob- 
lem and threatens to shake the very foundation of our 
national institutions. 

Business everywhere should follow a conservative 
pas during these trying times, and reflect the confi- 

ence which must ultimately survive. Lost motion 
must be eliminated, economics practiced and unneces- 
sary speculation avoided. War has left us an inherit- 
ance in the matter of extravagance both public and 
private which, for the safety of the future, must be 
curbed and orderly reduced to prevent a panic and its 
resultant consequences. 

Mixed feed manufacturing is an essential industry, 
distinctly a necessity, and a most important link and 
powerful factor in conservation. Its highly experi- 
enced purchasing forces, up-to-date methods of con- 
version of raw materials, blending facilities and mer- 
chandising organizations, have proved itself indispen- 
sable to our economical agricultural livelihood and 
Stability of trade relationship between producer and 
consumer, 

The cost of existence, if you please, can be reduced 
by bee ep self-denial, and the increased production 
of necessities, and the proper curtailment of non-es- 
sentials, and proper distribution of labor. 

I once heard a lecture by an eminent astrologist who 
prophesied that some day all mankind would fight a 
common foe—starvation. A life study he and others 
had made of the planet Mars had convinced him that 
the huge canals discernible through the telescope were 
the last vestige of a fast disappearing population de- 
pentent upon its water supplies for irrigation from 
he melting ice of the North and South Polar regions. 

We at least can postpone such an evil day by the 
pees reclamation and cultivation of neglected lands. 
ntensified farming and the efficient interchange of 
pos rng production from one section to another. The 
finality, of course, is food for man and beasts of bur- 
den. As domesticated animals outnumber our popula- 
tion and their eating capacity larger and character of 
goods bulkier. the problem of feeding them becomes 

portionately greater and more complicated. The 
Peed manufacturer, therefore, can make himself an 
economic necessity and a service to the community by 
= ey ee ng effort in methods of manufacture and dis- 
ution. 

The feed industry is unfortunately confronted at the 
moment with a general inability to produce in the 
Same proportionate volume as in the past. This, how- 
ever, is not peculiar to the feed business, as today it 
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is found in every endeavor where the element of labor 
and transportation cuts so great a figure. The serious 
freight conditions resulting from greatly curtailed effi- 
ciency of the railroads is one of the greatest handi- 
caps to be met. These resultant consequences have 
been so far-reaching at times during the past year, 
that the business man is almost overwhelmed in his 
endeavor to continue operation upon anything like a 
profitable basis, _More than that, parts of the country 
oftentimes are in such dire need of supplies that 
irrespective of prices, the physical obstacles have 
miade it entirely impossible to come to their rescue as 
promptly as should be possible. 

And again, we are burdened by the inadequacy of 
facilities for solicitation of business, either in the 
procurement of experienced sales representatives or 
they are, in turn, embarrassed and hampered by pas- 
senger service, hotel accommodations, telephone, tele- 
graph and in fact postal deliveries. These all are con- 
tributing factors and should be improved rather than 
be allowed to continue to hinder a sane, safe execution 
and expansion of business enterprise. It is well to 
bear these matters in mind rather than attempt evad- 
ing them, because it is only through the constant pub- 
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licity of such weaknesses that proper correction can 
ultimately be brought about. It is highly important 
that feed manufacturers should lend their support to 
all constructive measures which may ultimately lead 
to their correction and improvement, not alone within 
their ranks, but between themselves and their custom- 
ers and likewise the business representatives of the 
nation. You are often called upon through your trade 
associations or local commercial association to support 
important measures being introduced in Congress by 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, and it is to 
your interest to see that proper consideration is given 
to all such subjects, as many of them are vital to you, 
either directly or indirectly. 

I will leave for the chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee and the secretary a statement of the legislative 
and business progress, and other activities during the 
past association year. You will also hear direct from 
our traffic manager with a brief resume of what he 
has accomplished in that newly created position which 
was inaugurated during the past winter. The increas- 
ing difficulties of railroad transportation and freight 
problems of one kind or another seem to justify the 
establishing of such a service which can be of so vital 
assistance to the membership in general. There are, 
as might be expected in so varied a membership, some 
conflicting interests, but if a little forebearance and 
unselfish consideration is allowed to guide the verdict 
of our opinions, I believe much good can be accom- 
plished for all. Personally, I feel the Association can 
well be proud and consider itself fortunate in securing 
the services of so able a man as spokesman in matters 
of such technical character as present themselves in 
transportation problems. 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


George A. Chapman, chairman of the Executive 
Committee, gave the following report of the Asso- 
ciation affairs for the past year: 


The year which has elapsed since this Association 
got together in St. Louis last June has been one full 
of importance to the Association and to the feeding 
stuffs industry. It has probably been the most im- 
portant one in the Association's affairs since it was 
organized. When we were together last year we 
were somewhat apprehensive as to what the outcome 
of the following period might be. We were just 
through with the war and were entering upon what 
most of us thought would be new conditions and 
readjustments of values. We can congratulate one 
another upon aoring passed through another success- 
ful year for the industry. Were it not for the seri- 
ous railroad situation we would all be here today in 
a happy frame of mind. While we are still looking 
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forward to readjustments, we-look to the coming 
year with much more confidence than we did one year 
ago. Readjustments must and will come, and while 
they have not come, and probably will not come, as 
rapidly as we had expected, as an association and as 
individuals we must make our plans for the future 
carefully and with foresight. 


Long Contracts and Price Guaranty 


At our convention last year, resolutions were 
adopted condemning as unsafe and bad business prac- 


tice the long-time contract and the price guuranty, 
and the Executive Committee was instructed to en- 
deavor to prevail upon manufacturers making such 


contracts to discontinue. For a time it seemed as 
though as a result of these resolutions the long-time 
contract and the price guaranty had been started on 
the road which has been traveled by so many un- 
sound business practices and would become things of 
the past, to be looked back upon in wonderment that 
they ever existed. The Executive Committee re- 
ceived no complaints that such contracts were being 
made until well into the fall of 1919, when reports 
began to come in that certain manufacturers were 
both making long-time contracts and guaranteeing 
prices against decline. The Executive Committee, in 
accordance with instructions of the convention, used 
its best efforts to prevail. upon manufacturers re- 
ported to be making such contracts to discontinue the 
practice. In some cases the requests were complied 
with and in others not. A number of manufacturers 
held firm to the principles embodied in the resolu- 
tions until they found competitive conditions forced 
them to make such contracts or lose established 
trade. Others, in a most commendable spirit, stood 
pat and saw their trade go to competitors until in 


exasperation they, also, were forced to make such 
contracts. The Executive Committee reports its ina- 
bility to accomplish much in the elimination of 
these undesirable practices; however, our general 
impression is that there has been during the past 
period less guaranteeing of prices, and, generally 
speaking, contracts have been made for a_ shorter 


period of time. In view of today’s prices which are 
even higher than the prices of one year ago, it would 
seem as though the long-time contract and the price 
guaranty were even more undersirable now than ever 
before. The Executive Committee desires to make it 
clear that the resolutions referred to. merely ex- 
pressed the sense of the convention, and no one was 
in any way committed to discontinue the practice and 
no descredit rests upon any member who felt that it 
was good business for him to use such methods. 
Such resolutions must of necessity be only sugges- 
tive and not obligatory. 


National Legislation 


In view of impending national legislation to regu- 
late the feeding. stuffs industry and because of an 
evident division of opinion in the Association as to 
what the nature of such legislation should be in so 
far as it would apply to the showing of the percent- 
ages of ingredients on’ the package, an attempt was 
made at the St. Louis convention to bring all inter- 
ests to an agreement. A ‘committee was appointed to 
bring resolutions before the convention, upon which 
all interests in the Association could stand. This 
committee reported a resolution which seems to have 
been misunderstood by some of the membership and 
which the Executive Committee feels should be ex- 
plained in order to place the Association and the 
Committee in the right light. The resolution as 
passed. unanimously at the convention last year reads 
as follows: 9 

The American Feed Manufficturers Association 
agrees that any form of efficient governmental fac- 
tory inspection will be welcomed by all honest 
manufacturers. The Association agrees that no 
honest feed manufacturer opposes the filing of 
formulas with State or National Feed Control Offi- 
cials when required by law. The _ Association 
agrees that if, in the judgment of Congress the 
percentage of an _ ingredient, or ingredients, in 
mixed feeds should be stated on the tag or label, 
then such provision, or provisions, should require 
the statement by- percentage of each and every in- 
gredient in the mixture to the extent of the full 

100 per cent, whether or not the feed contains ingredi- 

ents of so-called low feeding value. Reasonable 


provision in this event must be made for varia- 
tion in analyses of constituent ingredients, which 
variations necessitate slight. changes in percent- 


ages to maintain the guaranteed chemical analysis. 


In the matter of factory inspection, and in the mat- 
ter of filing formulas, there can be no objections and 
no misunderstandings of the intent of the resolution. 
In the matter of naming percentages of ingredients, 
some of the members, as well as interested people 
outside of the Association, have misunderstood the 
resolution. They have understood that this resolu- 
tion commits the Association to favoring the naming 
of the percentage of all the ingredients on the pack- 
age. This is not the case, for the report of the Exec- 
utive Committee at this same convention clearly 
states the objections to, and the impracticability of, 
naming the percentages of ingredients and at the 
same time maintain a uniform’ chemical analysis. It 


also points out the impossibility of enforcement 
other than by a complete and efficient governmental 
factory inspection. This inspection, to be effective, 


would have to cover every manufacturing plant, from 
the small country féed mill to the large manufactur- 
ing plant doing an interstate business. _ There seemed 
to be in the atmosphere—and it carried to a good 
many of the members of the Association—that some- 
thing of this nature must be put upon_the manufac- 
turer, whether he wanted it or not. In fairness to 
all interests and to all products, in order that all 
might be treated alike if such a thing became a neces- 
sity, the resolution was made to read: “If in the 
judgment of Congress, the percentages of ingredients 
should be stated on the tag or label, then the state- 
ment of the percentage of each and every ingredient 


of the mixture should be shown.” This resolution 
was not intended te give the impression, and does 
not indicate that the American Feed Manufacturers 


Association favors a law which requires the perecent- 
age of any ingredient to be shown on the package. 
It represents the feeling that if we must show the 
percentages of any ingredients, then the percentages 
of all ingredients should be shown. There is nothing 
to be gained by showing the percentages of part of 
the ingredients and not all. If a manufacturer 
claims to be using one of the so-called high grade or 
high priced materials, it is just as important to the 
feeder to know how much of that high grade or high- 
priced ingredient is in the mixture as it is to know 
how much of the so-called low grade or low priced 
materials. The only advantage in knowing the per- 
centages of ingredients would be that the feeders 
might figure a theoretical digestibility of the mix- 
ture based on the known digestibility of the various 
ingredients. It is, however, well understood that 
such figures would be only theoretical for the reason 
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that various combinations of ingredients digest dif- 
ferently than other combinations, or than do the indi- 
vidual ingredients when fed alone. 


The Haugen Bill 


The Executive Committee believes that, while a 
year ago a number of members seemed to feel that a 
law requiring percentages of ingredients was pend- 
ing, that fear is being dissipated because of the more 
general acceptance of the belief that such informa- 
tion on the bag is of little or no practical value to 
the feeder and that the difficulties of enforcing such 
a law would be insurmountable, and also that a uni- 
form chemical analysis is more to be desired than a 
uniform percentage of un-uniform materials. The 
abandonment of the best guide we have of the value 
of a feed, viz.: its chemical analysis, for a meaning- 
less substitute is not to be expected. The manufac- 
turer cannot work on a double standard, Since the 
adoption of this resolution the Haugen Bill, H. ‘ 
8342, has been introduced into Congress. This Bill 
embodies the features of naming the weight of each 
ingredient as well as the ingredients which are of 
inferior nutritive value. No hearings have been held 
on this Bill and it dies’ with the present Congress. 
Whether it will be reintroduced with the next Con- 
gress we, of course, do not know. ‘The Executive 
Committee feels that the Association should stand 
firmly upon the resolution of the June 1919 conven- 
tion, with the understanding that the Association 
vigorously opposes the naming of the amount of any 
ingredient. If we can stand as a unit on this plat- 
form there should be no need for such a law being 
passed. The Association should not oppose reason- 
able national legislation to regulate the feeding stuffs 
industry. Sane and reasonable regulations have 
always been good for the industry. They place every 
manufacturer on an equal competitive basis and the 
more vigorously misrepresentation and fraud are 
prosecuted the better it is for the industry and the 
better it is for every manufacturer. 

At last year’s convention the Board of Directors 
directed the Executive Committee to have the secre- 
tary’s office moved to Chicago from Milwaukee in the 
belief that the secretary could be of more value to 
the Association located nearer to the executive heads 
of the Association. The office was moved to Chicago 
in September, and we believe the move has been ben- 
eficial to the Association. The secretary has been 
through a very busy year and his time has been well 
occupied, and his services to the Association have 
been of a high character. 


New Traffic Department 


One of the great outstanding features of the year 
has been the establishing of a Traffic Department, 
with R. M. Field as salaried traffic manager. The 
Association has been most fortunate in securng the 
services of a man of as wide an experience and as 
broad an acquaintance in traffic circles as is Mr. 
Field. He has already done much for the member- 
ship. In the coming period of railroad readjustments 
a man of his abilities can be of incalculable value. 
He is holding regular monthly. meetings with. traffic 
representatives of the membership, selected so as to 
cover every section of the country. Under his man- 
agement you can be sure that your interests will be 
well looked after. The establishment of a traffic 
manager with his supporting Traffic Committee is 
one of the progressive steps toward a greater Ameri- 
can [feed Manufacturers Association. There can be 
no question but that a united effort on traffic matters 
through the Association’s organized Traffic Commit- 
tee can do far more good than the individual can 
accomplish working alone. 


Railroad Situation 


A matter of the utmost importance to the feeding 
stuffs indusiry at this time is the almost impossible 
railroad situation. Most mills have operated for the 
past few months only at a small fraction of their 
capacity. The car shortage which has been bad for 
years has become so acute that our business is 
threatened with disaster; in fact, the industry de- 
pending upon us—that is, the raising and feeding of 
live stock and poultry—is. also threatened with dis- 
aster, ‘Feed famine conditions are already prevail- 
ing in many sections. This railroad situation is 
causing the people of the country to feel the result 
in reduced milk, meat and egg production and in 
higher food prices. The high cost of living is due, in 
a greater measure than is realized, to this ineffi- 
ciency of the railroads. The present high cost of 
grain and feed materials is very largely due to the 
impossibility of moving these products to market in 
sufficient quantities. Our feed is food; it is food for 
human beings in an unconverted form. Through the 
medium of domestic animals and poultry our prod- 
ucts become human food in the shape of meat, milk 
poultry and eggs. If this productive industry is 
handicapped for lack of feed products, it means less 
production and higher prices for these necessities of 
life. We do not believe that the car situation is 
zoing to be much relieved by the present rulings of 
the Interstate Commerce Commisson, and we believe 
that sooner or later preferential treatment must be 
given in the matter of car supplies to food and feed 
industries. Food and feed are in effect one and the 
same thing, and our traffic manager and our member- 
ship must make this clear to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and to the railroads. Even in the 
matter of feed for work animals. in many sections 
horses and mules are being worked light because 
they are forced to subsist on pasturage. This is also 
greatly handicapping the making of crops, particu- 
larly in the South in the making of cotton. This is 
roe an idle statement; it is a serious actual situation 
Unless those manufacturers of horse and mule feeds 
are given relief not only the production of food prod- 
ucts will be reduced: but the price of many other 
commodities will be influenced by this Jack of feed 
for food producing and work animals. Our Associa- 
tion can do no greater service to the country, as well 
as to its own-industry, than to make thesé points 


clear to men who haye the dispositi 
Pee iconacn position of cars under 


Federal Trade Commission Investigation 


During the year, Senator Norris of Nebra i 
duced a resolution in the Senate of the United Stare 
which resolution was passed by that body instruct- 
ing the Federal Trade Commission to make. an inves- 
tigation of the feeding stuffs industry. For several 
months the Federal Trade Commission has been en- 
gaged in an investigation of the industry. _ The 
Association welcomes this investigation: clearly the 
feeding stuffs industry has nothing to fear from “such 
an investigation and everything to gain. Full co- 
operation on the part of the membership with the 
investigators for the Federal Trade Commission is 
urged. Those members of the Association who have 
seen seen have, we believe, uniformly given every 
assistance possible to the investigators, and those 
who have not as yet been seen are urged to give freely 
of their time and information. to open their books 
and records and in every way deal frankly, in order 
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that this investigation may be thoroughly and expe- 
ditiously made. We believe that the nature of our 
dealings as an association and as individual members 
has been of the most clean character and that this 
investigation will serve to bring out the great eco- 
nomic value of the industry in the reclamation, con- 
servation and preparation of feed materials and the 
service which it is rendering to the feeders and the 
public at large. 


Co-operative Advertising Campaign 

During the year a co-operative advertising cam- 
paign was started and completed. A fund of approx- 
imately $20,000 was raised for this purpose and 
through the Breitspraak Advertising Agency a cam- 
paign in 15 of the leading farm papers covering as 
well as possible every section of the country east of 
the Missouri River, North and South, was carried out, 
five advertisements appearing at intervals of one 
month. The secretary’s office has _ received over 
3,000 inquiries as the result of this advertising. The 
inquiries are in the nature of requests for a booklet 
treating on commercial feeds which it was planned 
to supply. Material for the booklet has been pre- 
pared, but, frankly, it has not pleased those in charge 
of the work and the booklet has not as yet been 
issued. The Executive Committee has felt that be- 
cause of the near approach of this convention, with 
probably new officers and a new Executive Commit- 
tee, it was only fair to leave this work for their 
approval or disapproval. From the amount of inter- 
est created by this very meager campaign it is the 
belief of this Executive Committee that co-operative 
advertising is a feature which can well he included 
in the activities of the Association, but to be of 
value a continuous and well supervised campaign 
should be conducted. i ; 

Little of real benefit to an.industry as diversified 
as ours can be sccomplished with a small advertis- 


GEORGE A. CHAPMAN 
- Chairman Executive Committee 


ing appropriation. The diversified interests must be 
covered, ranging through the backlot pouitry raisers, 
the hog, beef, cattle and dairy cow feeders, to the 
horse and mule feeders. An effective campaign wiil 
cost much more money than it has been possible so 
far to raise. The Committee undertook to raise a fund 
of $25,000 for this trial campaign, but fell short. It 
is felt that such work should not be supported by a 
few but that every member of the Association should 
contribute, even if but a small amount. The list of 
contributors to this fund did not“arnount to more 
than 38. Such work undoubtedly is valuable, but 
should not be undertaken in a small way. If every 
member of this large and prosperous Asscciation 
would contribute to such a fund, even in a iimited 
way, but in proportion to his output or the benefits 
he believes he may .receive, a very large fund could 
be raised, and we feel very beneficial results could 
be obtained. It is neither good for the Association 
nor fair to the few to have such undertakings sup- 
ported by a small minority. 


An Appeal for Co-operation 


This is an Association of, roughly speaking, 200 
members. As is the case ‘with all co-operative effort, 
a certain few must be delegated to do the work and 
carry out the will of the many. Those detegated to 
do this work have a great responsibility for they are 
expected to, and must, not only look after and carry 
out the will of the majority, but they must look after 
and safeguard the interests of the minority, regard- 
less of how small that minority may be. In an indus- 


try so diversified as that represented by our Asso-. 


ciation this is no easy task. The work of your 
officers and Executive Committee is a most difficult 
one unless it has the complete co-operation and sup- 
port and confidence of every member of the Associa- 
tion. This, or any other association, should not be 
for the interests of. or supported by a small part of 
its membership. Those delegated to work for the 
Association cannot do good work nor accomplish the 
greatest good for all unless the membership is back 
of them 100 per cent. The membership cannot be 
back of its officers and its-Executive Committee 100 
per cent unless every member of the Association has 
a keen and active interest in the work of the Asso- 
ciation. The best method of securing this interest 
and co-operation, as in most undertakings, is through 
a considerable financial interest. The old policy of 
guaranteeing the necessary working funds for the 
support of this organization through passing a sheet 
for voluntary subscriptions, known as the “Guaran- 
tee Fund,” has been necessary for the reason that 
the annual dues did not supply sufficient funds for 
the conduct of the Association’s affairs. The ex- 
penses of the Association are constantly increasing; 
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the movement of the office from Milwaukee to Chicago 
with its attendant increased activities, the employing 
of a ‘salaried traffic manager with his expenses, have 
definitely increased the expenses this year. If the 
Associaton is to progress it must necessarily spend 
more money, because its activities increase with its 
progress, and progress cannot be secured without 
more expenditures. The Guarantee Fund has been 
subscribed to annually by a comparatively small 
number of members. Last year’s Guarantee Fund 
showed 37 subscribers and amounted to $9,200. It is 
felt that the best interest of the Association involves 
the discontinuance of this Guarantee Fund and an 
increase in the annual dues ‘sufficient to make up as 
much or more than this Guarantee Fund. It is not 
to the credit of the Association, either from within 
or from without, that a comparatively few members 
should supply a large portion of its funds. 


Every Territory To Be Represented 


In planning for a better American Feed Manufac- 
turers Association the best can only come from a 


greater and wider interest of its membership in its” 


affairs. With that in view the outgoing Executive 
Committee urges the election of officers and an Ex- 
ecutive Committee from widely diversified interests 
and from widely separated sections of the country. 
We believe the monthly Executive Committee meet- 
ings can be held to better advantage not always in 
one city but rotating in a circle of cities, so as to 
create a wider interest in these meetings and in order 
that these meetings may more truly represent the 
various sections and the various branches of the 
industry. ‘ 

This Association® can only truly. represent its 
membership and pull as a unit for the good of all 
when every member feels he has an equal or at 
least a proportionate interest financially and in every 
other way in the conduct of its affairs. We have a 
good Association, one which has accomplished a great 
deal of good for the betterment of conditions in the 
feeding stuffs trade and forthe good of its members. 
Those of us who can look~back_3 or 14 years and can 
see the conditions which prevailed before this, ASso- 
ciation was formed as compared to present day con- 
ditions, and those of us who can see the tremendous 
development in our industry since this Association 
was formed, do realize that the Association has been 
a large factor in these improved conditions and this 
great development of the industry. We believe we 
have a right to be prophetic and look into the future 
and see as great or greater developments and 
great improvements in conditions through the efforts 
of this Association in the future as in the past. 
the future is to do for us much as-the past it must 
come through striving for it, ‘and ; 
affairs we must be looking and striving and working 
for better things—for a better Association, our 
work must be constructive, never destructive. The 
work of tomorrow must be planned today. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT 


Secretary L. F. Brown, 52 Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, gave his annual report which was largely 
devoted to changes in state laws relative to feed- 
ingstuffs but covered the activities of the Associa- 
tion for the year: 


The fiscal year of this Association closing on May 
31 records a new high water-mark in the activities of 
the Association. The feed industry, like all other 
large industries, has had many matters of the ut- 
most importance offered for consideration and solu- 
tion. In fact, it has seemed that this industry has 
had more than its share of exasperating problems 
presented. The Executive -Committee has held 13 
meetings. These meetings have been uniformly well 
attended by the members of the Committee, in many 
cases at considerable inconvenience to them as well 
as no inconsiderable amount of expense, as the Com- 
mittee members receive no compensation and are not 
even reimbursed for the expense incurred in attending 
such meetings. - 

The year 1920 is what may be termed an off-year in 
Legislative matters, most states holding sessions 
every second year and this is the year when but few 
regular sessions are held. However, some legisla- 
tion of considerable importance has been presented. 
The State of New York enacted a law which embod- 
jes a new principle in feed inspection. The law makes 
two classifications of materials used in the composi- 
tion of mixed feeds; one class called “concentrates,” 
the other class called “roughages.” The law pro- 
vides that when any material classed as a “concen- 
trate’ is present in a mixed feed in amounts of less 
than 5 per cent the percentage of such material shall 
appear on label, It further provides that when any 
mixed feed containing as an ingredient one or more 
of the materials classed as a “roughage,” the percent- 
age of total roughage shall be declared when the 
total fibre content exceeds 10 per centum with an 
allowance of 20 per centum of fibre content for vari- 
ation. It further provides that in the case of mo- 
lasses, the minimum per centum of sugar shall be 
guaranteed. It further provides that the required 
information shall appear on a tag attached to pack- 
age, except when the container is of white or light 
colored paper or cloth sacks, in which event the tag 
may be omitted, but the statement shall be plainly 
and conspicuously printed upon each sack. The law 
further provides that a licensee may change any 
ingredient in a licensed feeding stuff under the license 
issued, by filing with the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture a duly written notice or statement of such 
change, provided that such change does not change 
the percentages of protein, fat or fibre guaranteed 
under such license, and that the statement on the 
sacks or tags shall be changed accordingly. The law 
also provides for factory inspection of plants located 
outside the State of New York and authorizes the 
commissioner to cancel a license or refuse registra- 
tion in the event that access to the plant where the 
feed is manufactured, for purpose of)'inspection, is 
refused. he law further provides '\that:;a retailer 
having feeding stuffs in Jhis possession;/for sale 
which he purchased during the ne wher e license 


was in force shall not be prohibited fro teeing the 
remainder of such goods on hand by. e of the 
revocation of the license or by the fact’ that the year 
for which the license was issued: has, expired. 
The act takes effect January 1, 1921. tt | this prin- 
ciple will work out in actual practice dins to be 
seen. It is a compromise measure and not nearly as 
drastic in its requirements as the Bill originally 
prepared. 


The State of Mississippi amended its feed inspec- 
tion law by providing for a registration fee of $2 on 
each brand of feed offered for registration. This is 
in addition to the regular inspection tax of 20 cents 
per ton and becomes effective October 1, 1920. This 
state has adopted a new regulation providing against 
registration of the same brand name by more than 
one applicant. 

South Carolina amended, its law by providing that 


as _ 


in Association — 


\ 


July 15, 1920 


in addition to the analysis now required by law on all 
mixed feeds sold within the state, or rules of the 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Commerce and Indus- 
tries, there shall be included in such analysis a 
showing in full of each ingredient contained there- 
in, and becomes effective July 1, 1920. In comment- 
ing on this amendment, Commissioner Harris says 
“the amendment requiring a showing in full of each 
ingredient contained therein is superfluous, in that 
Sec. 2420 of the Civil Code contains this requirement 
expressed in different words.’ Therefore, I am una- 
ble to state wherein this amiendment will require any 
change in branding. 

The State of Maryland enacted a new feed inspec- 
tion law which is substantially the Uniform Feed 
Law recommended by the Association of Feed Con- 
trol Officials. The law takes effect July 1 but pro- 
vides for annual registration by calendar years. Mr. 
MeDonnell, state chemist, advises that in the case of 
registrations expiring July 1, the charge will be $10 
for the short registration until January 1 and after 
bet the annual fee of $20 for each brand will be col- 
ected. 

The State of Virginia had an amendment, prohib- 
iting the use of wire or metal fasteners in attaching 
tags to bags. This amendment failed of passage. 

f have ordered and will shortly send to each of 
our members copies of the complete Maryland and 
New York law. 

There is now pending in the House of Commons of 
Canada a bill to regulate the sale and inspection of 
commercial feeding stuffs. The branding require- 
ments are as follows: 


(a) The name, brand or trade-mark of the con- 
tents. 

(b) The full name and address of the manufac- 
turer. 

(c) The specific name of every ingredient con- 


tained in the feed. 
(d) The registered number. 


(e) The analysis as guaranteed by the manufac- 
turer, which shall show the percentage content of 
protein, fat and fibre. ; ; 

Authority is granted to the administrative officer, 
the Minister of Agriculture, to make regulations, pre- 
seribing the maximum amount of whole or ground 
weed or other seeds and other materials which may 
be allowed in any grain or other ingredients used for 
the manufacture of feeding stuffs, without affecting 
the right to describe it as clean within the meaning 
of this Act; to make regulations establishing a stand- 
ard of quality and contents for, and fixing the limits 
of variability permissible in, any feeding stuff or 
ingredient or constituent thereof; to designate the 
kind of damaged grain, seeds or other material which 
shall be considered as injurious to the health of live- 
stock or poultry within the meaning of this Act; to 
make regulations prescribing the size, color and char- 
acter of the tags or labels to be used for the pur- 
oses of this Act, and the size and kind of printing to 
a used for the purposes of this Act, and the size 
and kind of printing to be used for any particulars 
required to be printed on such tags or labels; to 
make regulations prescribing how samples of feeding 
stuffs are to be taken and analyzed; to make regula- 
tions for any other purpose deemed by him ‘to be 
necessary for the carrying out of the provisions of 
this Act. - ; 

The bill provides for a registration fee of $2 for 
each brand, and the penalty for violation for a first 
offense to a fine not exceeding $100; and for the sec- 
ond offense to a fine of not less than $100 and not 
exceeding $200; and for each subsequent offense to a 
fine of not less than $200 and not exceeding $500, 
together with the costs of prosecution; and in default 
of immediate payment of such fine and costs shall be 
liable to imprisonment for a term not exceeding 12 
months unless such fine and costs of enforcing the 
same are sooner paid, and the feeding stuff shall be 
liable to forfeiture to His Majesty. 

The wisdom of the Executive Committee at our 
last meeting in changing the secretary’s office from 
Milwaukee to Chicago has been demonstrated many 
times during the past year and has resulted in much 
better team work and quicker action than was pos- 
sible under former conditions. : 

In pursuance with the provision of a resolution 
adopted by the Executive Committee at its February 
17 meeting, authorizing the retaining of a traffic man- 
ager to look after the” traffieaffairs of the Associ- 
ation, Ralph_M. Field of Peoria has been secured 
for this position and has been devoting a portion of 
his time to the services of the Association in such 
eapacity. The necessity of such a position was seem- 
ingly imperative, and many matters of grave impor- 
tance to the membership of the Association have been 
presented for consideration and solution. 

On July 29, 1919, Senator Norris of Nebraska of- 
fered a resolution in the Senate of the United States, 
reading as follows: : 

“Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission be, 
and is hereby, authorized to make an investigation 
of the manufacture and sale of commercial feeds for 
animals; such investigation to include the gathering 
of statistics as to the supply of the various commodi- 
ties which are used for animal feeds, together with 
the fluctuation in the prices of these commodities, 
the extent to which these commodities are converted 
into concentrated food by manufacturers; what com- 
binations or understandings, if any, exist between the 

manufacturers and wholesale feed dealers and 
retail feed dealers; and what fraud, if any, is prac- 
ticed by dealers in the way of misbranding or using 
inferior substitutes in mixed feeds. 

“Resolved further, That the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture be, and he is hereby, directed to co-operate with 
the Federal Trade Commission in this investigation.” 

This resolution was subsequently adopted and at 
the meeting of the Executive Committee on August 
5, the secretary was instructed to communi- 
cate with the chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, cod the services of the Association to 
the Commission in its investigation. The secretary 
has endeavored to co-operate with the Federal Trade 
Commission to the fullest extent_in this matter and 
has placed the records, correspondence, reports of an- 
nual mnoneines, and, in fact, everything in the office 
of the secretary at the disposal of the investigators. 

At the October mapeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee it was decided to conduct a co-operative advertis- 
ing campaign and that contributions from our mem- 
bership for this purpose should be solicited. Copies 
of each advertisement have been furnished our mem- 
bership together with a list of the publications in 
which they appeared. 

There have been two bills pending in Congress 
which are of considerable importance to the feed in- 
dustry. The so-called Haugen Bill was introduced 
August 8, 1919. It provides that the following infor- 

on shall appear upon each package of teed enter- 
ing into interstate commerce: 

(1) The name, brand, or trade mark under which 


sold. 
(2) The kind an@ weight of each ingredient desig- 
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nated by the name by 
in the English language. 

(3) The net weight. 

(4) The chemical analysis, stated in such form as 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall determine. 

(5) The ingredients which are of inferior nutritive 
value as ascertained and promulgated by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

(6) The name of any substance used to artificially 
color, coat, or stain any ingredient. 

_,(7) The name and address of the manufacturer, 
if the commercial feed is prepared in the United 
States or its possessions, or of the importer, if it is 
imported. 

_A pure advertising provision is embodied in the 
bill, also a standard package provision. The above 
are but a few of the many provisions carried in the 
bill. Other matters before Congress, seemingly of 
greater importance, has resulted in no attempt being 
made to press this bill for passage. It, however, prob- 
ably will be considered at the next session of Con- 
gress. 

The so-called Vestal Bill is an act to establish the 
standard of weights and packages for wheat-mill and 
corn-mill products, namely, flours, hominy, grits, and 
meals, and all commercial feeding stuffs and for other 
purposes. The standard package for feeding stuffs as 
provided in the bill when the same are _ packed, 
shipped, sold or offered for sale in packages of five 
pounds or over, shall be those containing net avoirdu- 
pois weight 100 pounds, or a multiple of 100 pounds, 
or one of the following fractions thereof: Five, 10, 

‘- 


which it js commonly known 
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25, 50, 60, 70 and 80 pounds. This bill passed the 
House of Representatives on December 8, but failed 
of passage in the Senate, and is likely to be consid- 
ered later. 

Our Association retains its membership in the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States of Amer- 
ica. Ex-President Genung continues to represent us 
in the capacity of national councilor, with R, P. 
Walden as substitute national councilor. Your Ex- 
ecutive Committee voted a contribution of $300 to 
the building fund of that Association, this amount 
being five times the amount of the annual dues of 
that Association and the amount solicited by that 
organization for such purpose. As heretofore, the 
Executive Committee has recorded the vote of the 
Association on each referendum submitted during the 
year by that organization, with one exception. 

During the year, our card index of brand names 
has been revised, and, at the present time, I believe 
to be fairly complete. The list at present contains 
over 6,000 names and our membership have frequently 
consulted this list in their endeavors to select new 
trade names, 

The secretary’s office has constantly on hand a sup- 
ply of the electrotypes of our official emblem for dis- 
tribution to our membership for use on stationery or 
advertising matter. 

The publicity work which our Association carried 
on for a couple of years under the diréction of Bert 
Ball was discontinued on July 1 last. 

At our last annual meeting I reported a member- 
ship of 177; 167 active members and 10 associate 
members. During the year eight active members 
have withdrawn or been suspended for non-payment 
of dues. Twenty-five new active members and three 
new associate members have joined the Association; 
the membership at the close of this fiscal year being 
184 active and 13 associate members, total, 197, a net 
inerease suring the year of 20. 

In closing, it is again my privilege and pleasure 
to thank each member of the Association for the 
uniformly courteous treatment which has been ac- 
corded during the entire fiscal year just closed. 


The morning session closed with the report of 
Treasurer W. R. Anderson. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The afternoon session opened with an informal 
talk by Ralph M. Field, who for the past four 
months has been acting as traffic manager for the 
Association. He told something of the complexi- 
ties of the railroad situation at the present time 
and stated that a great improvement in railroad 
service cannot be looked for within the coming year. 
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In regard to the proposed raise in rates, Mr, 
Field stated that the Industrial Traffic League be- 
lieved an increase was justified. They need $6,000,- 
000,000 in the next three years for replacement and 
improvement besides $1,000,000,000 a year for 
current expenses. The present lack of service is 
far. more costly to business than the increase would 
be. 

He told of the trouble which arose when the 
Commission issued its order last fall increasing the 
minimum weights and of the continuation of those 
weights in March. The recent order, growing out 
of the hearing held in St. Louis on May 10, was ex- 
plained by Mr. Field. This order will be found on 
another page of this issue. 

Mr. Field recounted some of the things which the 
Traffic Committee and he had already accomplished. 
A proposed increase on by-products from 1% to 6 
cents was cancelled; the proposed increase on 
blackstrap was postponed until next February. 

Mr. Field stated his desire for a wider represen- 
tation on the Traffic Committee so that every terri- 
tory represented by the Association could present 
its peculiar problems at the monthly meetings. 


THE CHEMIST AND FEEDING PROBLEMS 


Dr. E. V. McCollum of the Department of Chem- 
ical Hygiene of the Johns Hopkins University, had 
for his subject: “How the Chemist and the Feed 
Manufacturer Can Help the Farmer with his Feed- 
ing Problems.” He spoke informally and in gen- 
eral terms, beginning by making the statement 
that it is a well established fact that we must look 
at a ration differently than we used to do. 

Beginning in 1863 in Germany, physiological 
chemists have prepared ration tables from time to 
time, but modern research shows that knowing the 
chemical constituents of a feed is not enough. The 
quality of proteins varies according to the sources 
from which it is derived. It is also true that digest- 
ibility depends largely on the combination; thus 
two proteins each poor when fed alone, might be 
very good when combined together each having 
qualities that the other lacked. 

Feed manufacturers, he said, could cooperate 
with farmers by educating them so that they could 
interpret the labels on feed, and then the manufac- 
turers themselves should be educated to provide the 
proper ingredients. The time has not come when 
the quality of proteins can be stated on the label, 
but the source of the protein should be stated so 
that the buyer can judge for himself as to its 
quality. 

Mr. McCollum made an appeal for the support of 
the National Research Council and urged that feed- 
ing experiments be conducted through that body. 

Dr. H. P. Armsby of State College, Pa., directed 
his talk along lines similar to those of the previous 
speaker and dwelt at length on the benefit the feed 
manufacturers could derive from the National Re- 
search Council. 


CHEMISTRY AND FEED MANUFACTURERS 


Dr. Andrew J. Patten of Hast Lansing, Mich., 
president of the Association of Feed Control Offi- 
cials of the United States, read an interesting paper 
which followed the thought of the previous discus- 
sion. The address was in part as follows: 

Great changes have occurred during the past half- 
century or more. In the first place, the modern type 
of animal is very unlike that of previous times. The 
ideal dairy cow of today is a highly developed milk 
machine, extremely sensitive to her surroundings and 
requiring a degree of care in management and feed- 
ing, if she is to produce maximum results, which 
was unnecessary with the coarser and less delicate 
organisms of the past. To be successful a dairyman 
must provide suitable winter quarters for his’ herd 
and supply rations that will allow for continuous 
and generous production throughout the entire sea- 
son. This must be accomplished by the use of a 
greater variety of feeds than formerly were avail- 
able. While the number of useful forage crops have 
greatly increased, the farmer is no longer able to 
raise all the feed which his animals consume. Nu- 
merous kinds of commercial feeds ‘are now purehased 
which vary greatly in their nutritive value. Many 
of these purchased materials are by-products from 
the manufacture of starch, syrup, oils and prepara- 
tions for human consumption. In addition to these 
changes, animal’ husbandry is required to supply an 
ever-increasin pou Dreductig class with products 
that are required to meet higher and higher stand- 
ards of quality as measured by flavor and texture. 
Some of these qualities, at least, are influenced by 
feeding. All of which points to the fact that the 
conditions and problems facing this branch of indus- 
try are growing more and more complex. 

Just as science has influenced every department of 
human activity, so, too, it has laid her hands upon 
the business of the farmer and has compelled him 
to adopt a new line of thought and practice. An 
understanding of the fundamental facts and princi- 
ples, as they relate to a great variety of problems, 


ur 


is essential in order that the farmer may meet the 
increasing competition occasioned by this influx of 
knowledge. 

Many difficult problems are involved in the feed- 


ing of animals. hese have their origin in the produc- 
tion of forage and grain crops, where it is necessary 
to discover what ones yield the largest food value 
per unit of expenditure. These must be so combined 
that there will be no waste of material or energy, 
and in the purchase of commercial feeds a decision 
must be reached as to what to buy when the variety 
is large and the range of prices wide. Furthermore, 
the influence of the feed upon the quality of the 
product must be taken into consideration. The wise 
solution of these problems, which are continually 
facing the industry, demand something more than 
practical experience. 

In the solution of these problems chemistry has 
played an important part, and it is my purpose to 
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review, briefly,the manner in which_ the science of 
chemistry has been instrumental in advancing human 
endeavor trom the “appropriative” to the “creative 
period” as it relates to*animal industry. ‘ 
knowledge of the materials out of which vege- 
table and animal tissues are constructed is funda- 
mentally necessary to a broad understanding of- the 
economy of cattle feeding. Although there are now 
known to be about 90 distinct chemical elements, it 
is remarkable that only about one-sixth of them are 
intimately related to plant growth, and. still less 
occupy a prominent place in animal nutrition. 


These 15 elementary Substances are carbon, hydro- 


gen, oxygen, nitrogen, calcium, magnesium, sodium, | 
potassium, silicon, phosphorus, iron, sulphur, chlo- 
rine, iodine and manganese. .Some of them are of 


minor importance, but in the elaboration of plant tis- 
sues these elements are made use of by the plant 
in building very complex substances, which the chem- 
ist has classified under the following heads: Protein, 
fat, starch, sugar, cellulose, ash, etc. fay 

It is not sufficient that we know the kinds and 
amounts of the food nutrients in the various food 
stuffs, but we must know the digestibility and the 
value of these nutrients’ for maintenance and_ pro- 
duction. We must know the requirements of the 
various farm animals at different stages of growth 
and under different rates of production. Here, again, 
chemistry came to the aid of the industry, and the 
extensive researches of such men as Leibig, Davy, 
Lowes and Gilbert, Kellner, and_ Wolff 
and Armsby, Atwater, Jordan, Haecker and many 
others in this country have given us elaborate and 
carefully worked out feeding standards. 

All of these standards are based on the assump- 
tion that all digestible protein is of equal value re- 
gardless of its source or composition, and the bal- 
anced ration properly proportioned to meet the de- 
mands of an animal under a given condition was for 
a long time considered to be supreme. : 

With the advances in our knowledge of organic 
chemistry it became possible to isolate individual 
proteins from the various feeding stuffs and to study 
their composition, A great deal of work has already 
been accomplished along this line, and it has been 
further shown that when these proteins are subjected 
to hydrolysis or digestion, compounds of less com- 
plex nature, known as amino acids, are obtained. 
These amino, acids are now known to be unlike in 
composition, chemical characteristics, as well as in 
their ability to support growth. : 

This knowledge of the composition of the various 
proteins caused some experimenters to look with sus- 
picion upon the balanced ration, especially when the 
ration is derived from a limited variety of feeds. In 
this connection ‘thé now well-known experiment con- 
ducted at the Wisconsin experiment station is inter- 
esting. In these trials four lots of heifers were fed 
to maturity on rations from a single plant source, 
which furnished the full amounts of nutrients and net 
energy called for by the standards. One lot was fed 
on a ration derived wholly from the corn plant; an- 
other on a ration derived wholly from the wheat 
plant; a- third, a-similar ration from the oat plant; 
and a fourth, a ration composed of a combination of 
the three. Many of you are famliar with the results 
obtained, and it is only necessary to here record that 
the ration derived from the wheat plant was markedly 
deficient during the period of reproduction. The 
ration consisting of a combination of the products of 
the three plants was also found to be inferior to the 
corn ration alone. Since then many of the pure pro- 
teins have been isolated and used in feeding experi- 
ments. Some of these have been found to be unable 
to support growth, while others fulfill all the_re- 
quirements of the animal for growth and reproduc- 
tion. During the past few years great advances have 
been made in our knowledge of nutrition through the 
work of Hutchinson in England and McCollum, Hart 
and Mendel-in this country: They have discovered 
that some foods lack certain indefinite substances that 
are vitally necessary for normal growth. These sub- 
stances are, as yet, only recognized by their effect 
upon. the growth of the animal and are known by the 
general term “Vitamines.” How this newer knowl- 
edge will affect the general practice of feeding must 
be left to the future. iz 

All this has been accomplished through the aid of 
chemistry, and, just as_chemistry has made marvel- 
ous contributions to technology and wealth in other 
lines of industry, so, too, has it played a large part 
in the development of the business with which you 
men are engaged. No feed manufacturer could long 
exist in business today -without the aid of a chemist; 
in fact, a large part of the materials you purchase are 
subject to chemical analysis, and the finished prod- 
uct as it goes. from your plants must be sold on a 
guaranteed chemical. analysis. 

Many of the largef manufacturers maintain their 
own. chemical laboratories, and some of them also 
maintain experimental farms, where the feeds, after 
being mixed, are fed to experimental animals. This 
is a good beginning, but why not go still farther 
and establish research laboratories where the more 
obscure problems relating to animal feeding can be 
scientifically studied. The feeding experiments of the 
past have given much useful and valuable informa- 
tion, but they will not suffice for the future. The 
importance of thesubject is such as to demand the 
services of highly trained men, not mere analysts, 
but scientists in the broad sense. 


President Abbott at this. time appointed the fol- 
lowing committees: Nominating: J. Read of St. 
Louis, Mo.; W..R. Smith-Vaniz of Memphis, Tenn.; 
G. E. Hillier of Cedar Rapids, Iowa; A. C. Palmer 
of Waverly, N. Y.; F.-M. Wilson of Lamar, Colo.; 
HY. Wehmonn of Minneapolis, Minn.; and A. D. Mac- 
Lellan of Owensboro, Ky. 

Anditine: J. W. Badenoch of Chicago and C. C. 
Dodge of Waukeegan, Il: 

Resolutions: F. A?°McLellan of Buffalo, N. Y.; 
J. W. Anderson of Kansas City, Mo.; and W. J. 
Thompson of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


"THE HORSE AND HIS PLACE 


Wayne Dinsmore, secretary of the Horse Asso- 
ciatien of America, gave an interesting talk on the 
importance of the horse to the feed manufacturer 
and to the country. He stated ‘that there were 
over 3,000,000 horses employed in cities and that 
they. consumed 15 pounds of grain and 20 pounds 
of hay each per day, total of 10,900,000 tons of 
hay and 8,000,000 tons ofgrain. per year for the 


town: horses. : 


_— 


Heé* told of the work the Horse Association was 
doing in educating the public as to the wasteful- 
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ness of indiscriminating use of motor vehicles when 
for most purposes the horse would serve better 
and cheaper. 


FRIDAY SESSION 
The first address on Friday morning was by Dr. 
E. F. Ferrin of Manhattan, Kan. He spoke on 
“Neglected Factors in Swine Feeding.” 


NEGLECTED FEEDING FACTORS 


Great differences exist in the ability of producers 
to raise swine successfully. Some men with appar- 
ently strenuous efforts are unable to get satisfactory 
results. Neglect of some necessary points will usu- 
ally be found at the bottom of the difficulties and it 
is for this reason that I wish to present the sub- 
ject, ‘““Neglected Factors in Swine Feeding. : 

Sanitation is a very comprehensive word and is 
the key to the avoidance of many troublesome swine 
ailments. Let us specify what the term means as it 
applies to hog production. First of all, the loca- 
tion of buildings and lots should be well drained. 
If possible select a south slope exposed to the sun 
which will dry off the ground following rains, min- 
jmizing the formation of mud holes. By all means, 
feed grain upon a cement floor instead of upon the 
ground. The saving of grain is sufficient in a short 
time to pay for the floor and the sanitary. problem 
is much simplified. "Worms inhabiting the intestines 
are one of the most serious pests in small pigs and 
their occurrence is lessened by feeding where the 
grain will not-be contaminated. _ 

Sanitation in the houses necessitates regular clean- 
ing, not only of floors, but of walls and projections 
which collect dust. Dust irritates the lungs and 
nasal passages, making the entry of parasites more 
probable. A floor which can be thoroughly cleaned 
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is the only satisfactory one. There are several types 
which are good. Cement makes a good surface, but 
-9me insulation should be provided, else the floor 
will be damp and cold. Surfaces of creosoted wood 
blecks and of cork bricks have proved very desirable 
in a house recently built at the Kansas Station. 

External parasites, such as lice and mange, are 
difficult to control unless the buildings are kept 
clean. The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has shown that it takes approximately one-fourth 
more grain to make one hundred pounds gain upon 
lousy hogs than upon similar swine free from such 
parasites. Crude oil is the standard treatment for 
lice, but we have recently been using refuse oil 
from automobile crank cases for this purpose. It 
kills the lice as well, but must be applied more fre- 
quently than crude oil. 

‘Since the mineral needs of animals are to be dis- 
cussed at this meeting, I wish to say merely that 
swine, of all animals, are most apt to be fed rations 
deficient in minerals. This means that more than 
ordinary attention should be given to the supply of 
ash in swine rations. ‘ 

Too little protein is given in average rations in 
spite of the emphasis balanced rations have received 
for years. Protein feeds are costly and it is human 
nature to use them sparingly. Nor is it a question 
of quantity alone, but also a matter of the quality 
of the proteins fed. We have done some work the 
past two years at the Kansas Station which shows 
that corn and tankage do not make an adequate ra- 
tion for growing pigs. Apparently there is a short- 
age of some of the essential amino acids which keeps 
the pigs from developing normally.” 

There are approximately 18 amino acids. These 
are simple soluble forms of protein; the compounds 
which are absorbed from the intestinal tract and 
from which body proteins are built. Corn, the com- 
mon grain fedeswine, is deficient in at least two im- 
portant amino acids in a marked degree. We must 
combiné with corn the feeds which carry the amino 
acids so lacking in the grain itself. . 

What can we furnish swine to supply the amino 
acids which corn lacks? Green feeds, if possible. 
The legume crops, alfalfa, clover, soy beans, cow 
peas are excellent. Rape, a non-legume, is splendid. 
But, during that part of the year when green crops 
are unavailable, what is to be used? Mlk by-prod- 
ucts are excellent. 
produced in rapidly increasing amounts. Skim milk 
and buttermilk powders, the semi-solid milk feeds 
and other forms are all most satisfactory. Espe- 
cially are these milk feeds valuable for small grow- 
ing pigs. For older hogs, alfalfa meal or hay is 
excellent, but its fiber content is too high for the 
best satisfaction with young stock. f 

Kaffir corn was fed in the same experiment and 
proved nearly as unsatisfactory combined with tank- 
age aS was maize. But the difficulty in this case 
was not so much a protein deficiency as a vitamine 
shortage. Butter fat added to kaffir and tankage 
corrected the diet and gave immediate results. 

Let us say a word about these vitamines. They 
are intangible; cannot be isolated and their exist- 
ence is known only by the results secured as Dr. 
McCullom mentioned- from biological analysis. 
of them, termed fat soluble .vitamine, is found in 
the leafy portion of plants, and especially in butter 
fat, but in the case of most grains and seeds the fat 
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soluble vitamine is decidedly lacking. Another wa- 
ter soluble vitamine is present in at least reasonable 
proce in all common feed stuffs grown upon 
arms. 

What effects do animals suffer when these vita- 
mines are short in amount? The common result is 
a condition most easily described as “runty.” Defi- 
cient growth, rough coats of hair, and if a serious 
shortage exists some one of the so-called “deficiency 
diseases.” Aggravated cases result in death, but 
wonderful recoveries are made when the proper ma- 
terial is introduced in the diet. 

Here is an excellent place for alfalfa. The leaves 
are particularly valuable; stems much less so. For 
the ruminants and the horse, alfalfa can be liberally 
used, but swine unfortunately are handicapped by 
their small digestive tract and can consume only 
limited amounts. ; 

There -are three possibilities opened up by this 
work. 
standpoint. This will retard growth’ and delay de- 
velopment. Second, the shortage of certain ones of 
the essential proteins known as amino acids. « This 
we term a deficiency in the quality of proteins given. 
The condition may exist when the feeder thinks he 
is giving an abundance of protein, since some of both 
the plant and animal proteins are decidedly unbal- 
anced in their amino acid make up. A lack of some 
one or two amino acids may be even more serious 
from the grow chs standpome than a slight quantity 
shortage of protein. 

The third shortcoming may be that of vitamines. 
Even in common rations such as corn and tankage 
this may be a limiting factor. -- 

How is the feeder to avoid these stumbling blocks? 
Even though well informed, he cannot calculate 
whether or not his rations are deficient in these 
particulars. His balanced ration may be far from 
adequate even\ though he figure it most carefully. 

The safeguard is the use of a variety of feeds. 
If the ration is made up of feeds from _ several 
sources the chances of! these shortages existing are 
slight. It is a good recommendation to advise the 
use of several feeds in making up a.ration. 


FEEDING PROBLEMS 
Dr. G. F. Heuser, assistant professor of Poultry 
Nutrition of the New York State Agricultural Col- 
lege, gave an exceedingly practical talk on “Feed- 
ing Poultry for Economical Production.” 
He said that, es the heg has practically no large 


intestine, she cannot break down fiber, and feed ~ 


should be light in fiber on this account. The diges- 


tion tract is short and therefore the feed should. 


be concentrated. 

In the first year’s production the hen requires 
less feed per dozen eggs than in any subsequent 
year in the proportion of 6 pounds for first year, 
8 pounds for second and 12 pounds for third. The 
feed also affects the color and salability of the eggs. 
Yellow corn, kale and sprouted oats make an egg 
with a dark yolk. Milk feeds and white corn 
make a light yolk. Cotton seed meal makes spots 
on the yolk which affects the value of the egg. 
Onions, fish meal and cabbage affect the flavor. 

In discussing the relative values of whole grain 
and meat, Dr. Heuser said that the hen can as- 
similate more food than the gizzard can grind, 
so that the best feed is equal parts of grain and 
mash. Milk, meat scraps, green cut bone and tank- 
age are valuable additions to the ration. The hen 
must have phosphorous and calcium, preferably in 
the shape of oyster shells. 

MINERAL FEEDS 

Dr. E. B. Forbes of Wooster, Ohio, delivered an 
address on ‘Mineral Feeds for Farm Animals.” 
This address dealt with the importance of minerals 
in building up the bone structure of the animal 
and also its relation to the reproductive function. 


Deoderized steamed bone with a salt mixture was 
recommended. 


SATURDAY SESSION 
On Saturday morning an executive session was 
held. The officers elected are as follows: Pres- 
ident, R. W. Chapin, Chapin & Co., Chicago, IIL; 
first vice-president, C. A. Krause, Chas, A. Krause 


Milling Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; second vice-. 


president, O. F. M. Keller, Arcady Farms Milling 
Company, Chicago, Ill.; third vice-president, F. M. 
Wilson, Denver /Alfalfa Milling & Products Com- 
pany, Lamar, Colo.; treasurer, W. R. Anderson, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Board of Directors: H. A, Abbott, chairman, Con- 
tinental Seed Company, Chicago, Ill.; GC. U. Snyder, 
vice-chairman, C. U. Snyder & Co., Chicago, Ill.; J. 
W. Anderson, Kornfalfa Feed Milling Company, Kan: 
sas City, Mo.; W. O. Greene, The Corno Mills Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo.; Dwight Hamlin, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; G. E. Hillier, Penick & Ford, Ltd., Cedar Rap- 
ids, lowa; O. EB. M. Keller, Arcady Farms Milling 
Company, Chicago, Ill.; F. S. Lodge, Armour Fertil- 
izer Works, Chicago, Ill.; F. J. Ludwig, Chas. M. 
Cox Company, Boston, Mass.; A. D. MacLellan, The 
Sugarine Company, Owensboro, Ky.; A. C. Palmer, 
Tioga Mill & Elevator Company, Waverly, N. is Goad 2 
R. Park, The Park & Pollard Company, Boston, 
Mass.; C. A. Trent, Pueblo Alfalfa Milling Com- 
pany, Pueblo, Colo.; R. P. Walden, Corn Products 
Refining Company, New York City, N. Y.; H. Weh- 
mann, International Sugar Feed Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. : 

The Board of Directors elected the following to 
act as the Executive Committee: F, A. McLellan, 
chairman, The H-O Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; H. G. 
Atwood, American Milling Company, Peoria, Ill.; G. 


A. Chapman, The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, 


Ill.; Ralph M. Peters, M. C. Peters Mill Com 
Ps ae Oi pany, 
Omaha, Neb.; A. F. Seay, Ralston Purina Comte. 


St. Louis, Mo.; W. R. Smith-Vaniz, Royal Feed & 


Milling Company, Memphis, Tenn. 
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July 15, 1920 


MID-SUMMER MEETING OF INDIANA. 


GRAIN DEALERS 


The Library Room of the Indianapolis Board of 
Trade was overflowing with grain dealers when 
president H. W. Reimann of Shelbyville, called the 
mid-summer meeting of the Indiana Grain Dealers 
Association to erder, June 29, at 10 o’clock. He 
stated that it was not customary for the president 
to make an extended address at the summer 
meeting. All were interested in the coming wheat 
crop and the program was arranged to enlighten 
dealers as much as possible on the new crop. He 
then introduced Russell G. East, County Agricul- 
tural Agent, Shelbyville, Ind., who made an inter- 
esting talk on “Experience in and Method for 
Treatment of Seed Wheat by the Hot Water 
Process to Prevent Spread of Smut.” This ad- 
dress will be found in the department of this issue 
devoted to “Field Seeds.” 4 

Mr. East was asked to tell something about test- 
ing seed corn in Shelby County. He explained the 
Modified Rag Doll method and recommended it as 
the best in use. This method is given in full in 
Bulletin No. 236 of February, 1920, published by 
Purdue University Agricultural Experiment Station, 
La Fayette, Ind. > 

The chair then appointed the following com- 
mittee on Resolutions: Charles Northlane, Union 
City; W. E. Harding, Ellwood; Bennett Taylor, 
La Fayette; D. C. Moore, Waynetown, Charles Ash- 
paugh, Frankfort. 


CORRECT VARIETIES OF WHEAT 


W. A. Ostrander, associate in soils and crops, 
Purdue Agricultural Extension Department, gave 
an address on the “Importance of Planting Correct 
Varieties of Wheat and Methods of Securing Seed,” 
in part as follows: 

The most logical thing that. could exist would be 
the fine co-operation that is being shown between the 
grain dealers and millers with the state institutions 
in their extension work in bringing about a more 
satisfactory condition in the wheat production in In- 
diana. As we are growing right close to two mil- 
lion acres of wheat in this state, it is further evi- 
dence that this crop should be given serious con- 
sideration by all concerned that every acre may yield 
its maximum amount of flour for the public. With 
our land in a somewhat less responsive condition 
than before the war, it behooves us that steps should 
be taken to replace this unresponsiveness with the 
best kind of seed that will yield the largest amount 
of good flour possible. Planting poor seed of not the 
highest producing ability on good, well fertilized soil 
is just as unbuSinesslike for the farmer as to feed 
good feed to scrub stock, 

As the great majority of wheat must find its end 
in the flour barrel, so then one of the important final 
tests on wheat should be that it make a large per- 
centage of good flour... And I cannot see why a 
variety of wheat should be grown in Indiana that 
does not measure up to this standard. Of course, a 
wheat must also have good yielding ability to be 
profitable to the farmer. In corn, if we get a soft 
crop we can feed it to our hogs and market it and 
make it available for human consumption in that way. 
But when we have a wheat like Red Wave that has 
low quality and a variable yielding ability, it resolves 
itself into an unprofitable per acre yield of flour to 
the public and farmer because it cannot measure up 
to the good standards. 


The Farmer Must Co-operate 


We are trying to get farmers to understand that 
as they are particular in the flour they use, so should 
they be careful in the .wheat that! they sell, and if 
a man doesn’t want rye flour in the flour that he 
buys, so should he be careful in keeping rye out of 
his fields. Probably taking the state as a whole we 
lose many acres each year on having an average of 
more than 1 per cent in our wheat, some running as 
high as 10 to 15, which at the elevator gets mixed 
up with wheat of less mixture, and so cuts down the 
grade that you men have at the terminal market, and, 
of course, we must bring this back to the farmer. A 
mixture of two wheats that mill differently is just 
as bad from the miller’s standpoint, and -conse- 
quently will cut the grade that you get, and it is 
only right that this is passed back to the farmer 
who is at fault. 

One of the steps that we are undertaking this year 
is the standardizing of varieties in a neighborhood, 
especially in a community that is tributary to one 
selling point, so that you men may receive only grain 
of one quality at your elevator, and consequently can 
ship a higher grade product. 

It is only logical to reason that before we can 
standardize on varieties, we must have available for 
the farmer who wishes it, wheat of that variety that 
is of good quality. So a standard was set and the 
rules and repyations drawn up whereby any man in 
Indiana could have his grain certified for seed by the 
Indiana Corn Growers Association co-operating with 
the Extension Department of Purdue University, if 
he would make application for it and pay the re- 
quired fee. The expense of this work has been set 
as near cost as it was possible to figure it out. 


Requirements for Seed Certification 


Requirements: for a field to pass certification are: 
First, that it have no rye in it, no cockle, no cheat 
or onion. Second, that it have not more than 1 per 
cent of mixture of varieties, regardless of whether 
they are the same milling quality or not. In other 
words a bearded variety must have not more than 1 

er cent of smooth, and if it is a bearded red chaff 
t must have not more than 1 per cent of white chaff. 
That there be not more than 1 per cent of loose smut, 
a condition that can be controlled as has just been 
outlined to you by Mr. East. Also that there must 
not be more than one-tenth per cent of stinking smut. 
No man is justified in havin tone, J smut in his 
wheat, as it can be controlled so easily by the for- 
maldehyde treatment. Further, the va ag must be 
of quality and not have an excess of scab or 
be inferior in other respects. 

After the field has been inspected, the farmer is 
required to send in to the central office a sample 
of near three quarts of the threshed grain. after it 
is cleaned up through his own fanning mfll as he 
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would plant it for seed himself. This sample is 
inspected, and if up to quality, the final certification 
is made. This sample is kept on file for two rea- 
sons: First, if the man gets careless and sells seed 
wheat that he has not cleaned and is not of the same 
quality that he represents in his sample, the pur- 
chaser has a recourse for a refund. ‘This protects 
the purchaser. On the other hand, if the man gets 
seed wheat and is one of the perpetual kickers like 
we find occasionally, when he finds fault to the 
grower, the grower protects himself by telling him 
to send in a sample to the state office, and if it is 
the same as we received, then we, in turn, back up 
the grower and advise the man that purchased the 
seed that he has everything that he bought. 

Tlhe fee charged for this work is $8 for 20 acres 
or less and 25 cents tor each additional acre. It is 
proposed that the selling price of this seed wheat 
be approximately $1 more than the market price. 
This would vary, of course, in carload lots as com- 
pared to three or four-bushel lots, because when the 
farmer goes to the trouble of cleaning it up him- 
self, pulling out rye, cockle, cheat and onion, and 
being careful as to mixture, probably having a seed 
plot to insure it, he is entitled to a reasonable com- 
pensation for this work, dnd any farmer wishing good 
seed should be willing to pay at least a dollar above 
the market price for this quality product. 

I am sure that when more farmers understand the 
a grading rules and requirements now set down 
y the Bureau of Markets, Department of Agriculture, 
under which all grain is sold, either from the farmer, 
from you men, or at the terminal markets, they will 
make efforts to come under these grades. And one 
of the places where you men can help very materially, 
in fact, it will depend a good deal upon how you 
men handle the situation whether we have rapid or 
slow growth in the standardization of varieties, is 
the fact that you pay the full price for good wheat 
and not more than the actual market price for poor 
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wheat. A great many country dealers, I know, find 
it more convenient to pay a straight price for all 
grain coming in,, which has to be lower than the 
best grain is worth and more than the poor grain, 
This many times saves you a good many arguments, 
but it is not fair for the man who produces good 
stuff, and there is no reason why you should encour- 
age a man who produces poor stuff to keep on doing 
so. Farmers know now that there is one grade and 
that their wheat must grade that in the wagon as 
well as in the car, and they should not expect to sell 
something that they do not have. If a man’s wheat 
grades No. 4, pay him the price for No. 4, and if it 
grades No. 1 or better, you can possibly afford to 
pay a premium for it. 


PATERNALISM AND ITS DANGERS 


Fred G. Horner, president of the Iliinois Grain 
Dealers Association, Lawrenceville, Ill. read a 
paper on the subject of “Anti-Paternalism and its 
Relation to the Co-operative Movements.” We pub- 
lish it in part, as follows: 


Some of you may not think that what I will say 
is quite pertinent at this time and place, and you 
may, perhaps, be impressed by the admitted fact that 
I am obsessed with one idea, and that is the tendency 
of our times towards paternalism—towards Govern- 
mental control of the avenues and machinery of trade, 
but I believe that a little thought will convince you 
that this subject is not only pertinent to trade discus- 
sion, but that it is even quite technical. 

In my opinion, it is the most important basic ques- 
tion confronting our country, and its correction by 
the simplification of Governmental machinery; by 
the elimination of those useless bureaus and com- 
missions and investigating bodies; by the limitation of 
Governmental authority to strictly Governmental and 
constitutional affairs, would, more than any other one 
thing, correct the distress under which this country 
is laboring today. There is no consideration of our 
business life so vital and fundamental as the un- 
hampered operation of the law of supply and demand. 


Have We Become a Nation of Incompetents? 


Catering to the natural sloth and cupidity of their 
readers, we find the daily press and popular-priced 
magazines overloaded with articles by a lot of fatu- 
ous feature writers demanding that our Government 
curtail and punish the so-called profiteers. Have we 
Have we lost that 
Yankee shrewdness, which for generations has been 
a byword in the trade channels of the world? We, 
who would resist with every atom of our strength 
the appointment of a personal conservator, are fall- 
ing head over heels in our mad scramble to secure 
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the appointment of general conservators in the form 
of investigating and administrative bureaus We are 
insisting that. the Government interfere here in the 
price ot shoes and there in the price or distribution 
ot sugar. I will admit that the world’s war has 


thrown the machinery of trade temporarily out of 
gear; yet at the risk of defying public opinion, 1 
want to say, that even profiteering, when unaccom- 


panied by monopolistic features, is not a proper sub- 
ject for Governmental action, but on the contrary, Il 
make the assertion, without any qualification what- 
ever, that the greatest single cause of profiteering, 
today, is bureauocracy, and the quickest and the only 
permanent relief will come, not from the extension, 
but from the abolition of this paternalism and a re- 
turn to the free operation of the law of supply and 
demand; from a cessation of these investigations; 
from a relinquishment of this actual and threatened 
control. To get down to fundamentals, which we 
must do, profiteering is a result and not a cause, 
Give assurance to the honest and intelligent business 
man that his business may be conducted in an honest 
and intelligent manner and there will soon be enough 
such men in every line to drive out of existence the 
dishonest and inefficient class. We hear that the law 
of supply and demand has broken down. The law of 
supply and demand has not broken down. It has been 
crucified by Governmental interference. But, it is 
said, if the law of supply and demand has not \broken 
down, our transportation system has, which, by pre- 
venting a proper distribution of commodities accom- 
plishes the same result. But why did our transporta- 
tion system break down, if not from this same con- 
fiscatory Governmental regulation. All that is neces- 
sary for the law of supply and demand to properly 
function is the opportunity. 


Threatened With Extinction 


This is a gathering of middlemen, and I want to 
say, a class of the most efficient and indispensable 
middlemen to be found, but we are in the very cen- 
ter of this maelstrom. We are threatened with ex- 
tinction by the very system to which I have referred, 
and I have made these preliminary remarks, only to, 
if possible, bring out my idea that the spread of 
co-operative societies is only a part of this social- 
istic doctrine. Our colleges are permeated with it. 
Have a heart-to-heart talk with your own boy, who 
has just returned from school, and see whether he 
has not become inoculated. It is even reaching down 
into our high schools. I do not wish to in any way 
disparage our educational institutions, arid it is be- 
cause I do value them so highly that I wish to warn 
against this menace to the susceptibilities of youth, 
I do not even question the sincerity and the good 
intentions of these educators who are assisting in the 
spread of this doctrine. It is a specious fallacy 
which has obtained an astounding following, and we 
must all admit that such men, removed from the 
practicalities of business life, are peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to the sophistries of such highfaluting, de- 
ceptive theories; but never forget that a fanatie is 
always more dangerous than a knave. 

But to get down to the concrete, we are today 
paying taxes for the maintenance and upbuilding of 
such. bureaus as the Federal Trade Commission and 
of state schools of agriculture (I am not speaking 
of your Indiana University, of whose activities I have 
no detailed knowledge, but only of the system in 
general), who are prostituting their power and posi- 
tion by assiduously working overtime for the propa- 
gation of co-operative societies and the elimination of 
the middleman. They are of course, assisted by 
the class legislation of Congress and our state legis- 
latures, and several particularly flagrant measures in 
this respect are before the present Congress, and some 
have already received the approval of the lower house, 

You have doubtless noticed the questionnaire which 
has been presented by a national farmers’ organiza- 
tion to a number of active presidential candidates, and, 
if you have, you have noticed that not one candidate 
has had the courage to reply with the strictly Ameri- 
can ideal of fair play to all and special privilege® to 
none. Let no one understand me as having one 
thought or wishing to say one word inimical to the 


farmers of this country. On the contrary, if any 
one class is to be shown special privileges, I prefer 
that it be to the farmer. But why any? I have 


enough confidence in the farmer to believe that he is 
able to stand on his own bottom and does not need to 
be pauperized by the acceptance of bounty from the 
Government of the United States. 


Co-operative Idea a Delusion 

I am in favor of the elimination of all middlemen 
and the substitution of the co-operative society for the 
present system of marketing and distribution, if it 
can be done on an open and competitive basis, but I 
know that it can be done permanently only with the 
assistance of paternalism and class legislation, and 
to that I am unalterably opposed, and opposed be- 
cause it will not promote, but destroy, efficiency. In 
my own mind, I know that the co-operative idea is a 
delusion and that eventually the worst sufferer will be 
the co-op. himself. Carried to its logical conclusion 
in our own business, the independent grain dealer is 
entirely eliminated. 

All grain buying, at least at country points, is in 
the hands of co-operative societies. Their manage- 
ment is, of course, in the hands of salaried employes. 
Virtually they have no competition. What adequate 
incentive have they for efficiency. Take any line of 
country elevators and pick up an individual manager 
for each. Give him control of your plant and your 
bank account and grant that he is honest. Come 
back at the end of a year and what do you suppose 
would be the average result? You know. It would 
be appalling. 

The whole co-operative theory is a fallacy, and 
aside from your personal business interests, you owe 
it to yourselves, as self-respecting citizens, to resist 
what you know is wrong; but what I have tried to 
impress upon you today is that you must fight this 
whole paternalistic, socialistic scheme, and not alone 
the particular organization in your own community. 
The farmer, in following the co-operative idea at the 
expense of his own business of farming, is the vic- 
tim of a propaganda being conducted by a school of 
imnractical idealistic thought, aided by the self-inter- 
est of a horde of agitators and an already powerful 
bureauocracy. Eliminate paternalism and its con- 
comitant evil, class legislation, and the spread or even 
the maintenance of the present co-operative movement 
is impossible. 


The Obligation on the Country Dealer 


But the country elevator operator should never lose 
sight of the fact that he, himself, has a certain, defi- 
nite, and fixed obligation resting on his own shoul- 
ders, and he should be the more impressed by the 
realization that his own success will be measured in 
almost exact proportion to the fulfillment of that 
obligation. By which I mean the efficiency displayed 
in the operation of his own business. The ene is 
past for the indiscriminate dumping of grain into a 
car, regardless of grade and condition, and the pro- 
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miscuous consignments of such conglomerations to 
market. The grain business) has become a science, 
and if we are to properly serve our customers and 
obtain a measure of success for ourselves, we must 
recognize that fact and make an intelligent study of 
grades and the proper market. for each. We must 
furnish adequate facilities to our farmers for taking 
care of their crops. We must eliminate bad practices 
of every kind. We must study market, and crop, and 
general business conditions, and adjust ourselves and 
our business accordingly. 

In conelusion, just as we should demand no spe- 
cial favors or consideration for middle men in gen- 
eral, or for the country elevator trade in particular, 
we should demand that none be shown to any other 
class, and with this security the continued life and 
prosperity of the country elevator trade is secure, as 
long as we show proper efficiency in the conduct of 
our business, for we are thus rendering ourselves in- 
dispensable, and this efficiency is really the only ex- 
cuse that, we have for existence. é 

Following the reading of Mr. Horner’s paper the 


session adjourned for luncheon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
The afternoon session opened with an address 
by Andrew Smith, secretary Indiana Bankers’ As- 
sociation on the subject “General Financial Con- 
ditions and Outlook,” from which we take the fol- 
lowing: 


Before going into this all-important subject, I 
should like to say a word to you regarding every-day 
conditions that you continually come in contact with 
—that is, the extension of credit to your customers 
and friends. Many of the members of your Associ- 
ation who handle and sell flour, feed, coal and other 
commodities on time and carry the same on open 
ledger accounts, and not a few of you loan farmers 
small sums of money from time to time and charge 
these loans up on your books to the account of the bor- 
rower, rather than urge the parties to secure such 
accommodations from the bank. I regard this as a 
time when all men should so conduct their affairs 
that they can utilize their assets to the fullest extent 
in bracing up their credit and keeping their assets in 
the most liquid condition that is possible, and when 
you find it necessary to sell wpon credit or loan small 
sums of money to customers, you should insist upon 
the customers giving you a note for the same and 
make the note bear the current rate of interest, and 
have a definite due date, so that should you be com- 
pelled to borrow from the bank to provide capital 
with which to conduct your business, you can either 
discount your customer’s notes (which are, as a4 gen- 
eral proposition, very acceptable to your banker, as 
you give him a two-name piece of paper and divide 
the liability) or you can place your customers’ notes 
with your banker as collateral. 

In our experience in loaning to our country bank 
correspondents, we always prefer that collateral con- 
sist of small, well scattered notes; we often look 
askance at collateral consisting of a few large notes. 
A few days ago a correspondent requested that we 
loan them $20,000. We agreed to do so. When they 
sent their note in it was collateraled with one note 
of $20,000 given by a farmers’ elevator company. We 
would have felt much better about it if this note had 
been collateraled with 40 notes of $500 each, exe- 
eet by 40 farmers, each owning 160 acres of good 
and. 

A word in regard to transportation. I need not 
eall your attention to the demoralization existing 
upon our railroads. You experience it every day. 
With a shortage of 226,000 freight cars and several 
thousand locomotives, together with the shortage of 
labor, I see little relief in sight. Shippers should be 
extremely conservative about buying grain at high 
prices awaiting transportation. 


° Do Not Expect Cheap Money 

Another warning note I should like to. sound is 
that you should not expect cheap money. It is my 
opinion that the bankers of the country will be com- 
pelled to increase the interest rate which you are now 
paying, on account of the tremendous demand there is 
for money from all quarters. The largest banks are 
now paying the Federal Reserve Banks 7 per cent, 
and we do-not know what day this rate will be_in- 
creased. The Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City 
has put into effect the newly authorized system of 
graduated rates of rediscount—increased as 4Andi- 
vidual banks borrow above certain limits set for them. 
The Government has been obliged to raise the rate it 
pays on certificates of indebtedness to 5% per cent 
for six-months certificates and 6 per cent for one- 
year certificates. The commodity liquidation which 
appears to have gotten under way in some quarters 
may lighten the burden wpon the banks, and it may 
be that the worst of the credit strain has been passed. 
But prediction proves difficult because of the large 
number of factors that enter. The autumn always 
brings additional demands to move the crops. The 
banks will doubtless continue for a time to be called 
upon to finance our export excess. 

Financiers regard any indiscriminate calling of 
loans or any indiscriminate refusal to renew loans 
as out of the question. “Deflation” at the cost of 
essential production is not desirable. The fbhanks of 
the nation will continue to do their duty, and there 
is no doubt that with the splendid help of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System they will be enabled to safely 
tide over this stringency. 


Mr. Smith was followed by John W. McCardle, 
member of Indiana Public Service Commission, who 
spoke on the subject of “Car Service and General 
Business Conditions.” Mr. McCardle said he was 
one of the early members of the Indiana Grain 
Dealers Association and told how the organiza- 
tion had been most helpful in the first days of its 
existence. He spoke upon the value of friendship 
in business and pointed out some of the difficult 
problems that confronted the trade today. He re- 
lated how Congress had taken all authority from 
the State Public Service Commission and the re- 
sulting chaos and inefficiency in the matter of car 
service. Indiana, he said, could not run its own 
business and what they desired was to have the 
Indiana Public Service Commission put on the same 
basis as the commissions of neighboring states. 
They were going to Washington’ and ask per- 
mission for authority to keep cars moving so that 
better service would be rendered. 

H. H. Potter of Potter & Sawyer, Rensselaer, 
Ind., read a paper on “Cost of Handling Wheat at 
County Elevators.” This paper in its essentials 
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was published in this magazine in April when Mr. 
Potter read it before another meeting. 


ADDRESS BY L. F. GATES 


Leslie F. Gates of Lamson Bros. & Co., Chicago, 
and president of the Chicago Board of Trade, dis- 
cussed the question of “Grain Exchanges and 
Future Trading in Wheat.” Mr. Gates*spoke at 
some length on conditions that lead up to the 
present situation in grain exchanges. He believed 
that the war had brought about a better knowl- 
edge of grain exchanges than ever before. It was 
now the general opinion among leaders in thought 
that the Chicago Board of Trade was the most 
economic vehicle for the distribution of grain in 
the world. 

Mr. Gates related an instance of a farmer and 
leader from Minnesota, formerly hostile to the ex- 
changes who having instructed his tenant to sell 
his wheat, found later that it had been sold at 50 
cents under the Minneapolis price. Investigation 
showed that the farmers elevator company who 
bought the wheat had actually taken a loss before 
the grain arrived at the market. From being an 
enemy, this man had become a friend of exchanges. 

Hearings in Government control, said Mr. Gates, 
have intensified the ruling that the grain trade 
wanted to get back to former conditions as quickly 
as possible. Speculation was not limited to grain, 
as ownership always involved a risk. All through 
the war the Government had had a monopoly in 
grain and this had caused the grain trade to feel 
that such things should not be permanent. 

Mr. Gates also pointed out that there had also 
come from the war ‘a greater recognition of the 
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dependence of our open market in tranportation. 
It had become more clear than ever that trans- 
portation at an open market went hand in hand in 
the development of this country. Aithough present 
prices are high, he expected the swing of the 
pendulum to gradually go the other way. There 
would come slowly the development of cheaper 
lands and larger fcreign crops when the value of 
the surplus would fix the value of the entire crop. 
Looking forward to that time it seemed to Mr. 
Gates that we should co-operate more largely with 
the producer looking to the cheaper marketing of 
his product. He commended the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence project fer an open waterway to the sea 
and asked that the Resolutions Committee consider 
this matter. He spoke at some length on future 
trading in which he gave some of the reasons why 
this should not be resumed too precipitably. He 
thought it unwise to start future trading until all 
trace of Government control had been removed. 


AUDITING GRAIN BOOKS 


; A paper was then read by V. E. Butler on the 
“Auditing of Grain Dealers’ Books, and its Im- 
portance,” from which we take the foilowing: 

There is, perhaps, no business wherein details are 
such an important factor as in the country grain busi- 
ness. From the moment a country grain merchant 
enters his office in the morning till the day’s work 
is finished, he is a slave to the little details of his 
businesS which are of so much importance that they 
pees make a succesful grain dealer of him or a 

e. 

If all this is done carefully and in complete detail, 
then there may be a net return to the grain dealer of 
a few dollars of profit, perhaps $25 or more on a car 
load of grain of 80,000 or 100,000. pounds. 

Every grain dealer knows this to be true, yet in 
my travels I find but few who have a complete record 
of their day’s transactions. Some could not check up 
a day’s receipts a week later because of the type of 
sale books used. Some make no record of the num- 
ber of cars of grain shipped, or the dollars received 
for it, and nothing in detail as to the profit or loss 
from the business as a whole; they depend entirely 
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upon the showing of the bank account to tell them 
what their profit or loss has been for the year. Such 
conditions are not frequent, but I thave found them 
to exist more frequently. than is good for the business. 

Grain has always been a cash commodity; there- 
fore, in the early days of the business when margins 
were wide, the buying and selling of grain was the 
very simple transaction of delivering the grain and 
getting the money for it; but in the evolution of the 
business margins have grown smaller, volume has 
increased, demand has grown greater, competition has 
pecome keener, its use is more diversified, transporta- 
tion has become more complicated, and more markets 
have developed. This development (and the end has 
not yet been reached) is bringing many very inter- 
esting practices into common use that in the old days 
were rare and seldom considered necessary for one to 
be successful. ‘These practices all have a tendency 
toward bringing the business more into the limelight 
and to a better general understanding of its mag- 
nitude by the public. ay : 


Auditing Associations 


Today we find that many dealers have a complete 
audit of their accounts made at least once each year, 
and in many places such an audit is made every three 
months. In the State of Kansas there is an auditing. 
association that: makes_a specialty of auditing coun-- 
try elevator accounts, it being a part of the Farmers 
Grain Dealers Association. Mr. Lawrence, of Salina, 
Kansas, who is at the head of this feature of the 
association service, recently made a very compre- 
hensive report of the work done. The report shows 
that 236 audits were made at an average cost of $51.14 
per audit, and in many cases they had recovered many 
times the cost of the audit. There were six perma- 
nent auditors used last year and six others were 
used for a part of the year. This year more perma- 
nent auditors are being employed, showing the grow- 
ing demand for such service. 

In these days of income tax reports, it has become 
necessary to systematize aeeounting and to know the 
exact results of business; and i would seem that the 
demand for a competent audit -of a business has ~ 
opened up a field.in grain dealers’ association work 
that should be taken up by all associations in the 
country, for it would be a self-supporting service and 
very valuable to the grain dealers and millers of this 
state. The daily routine of a grain dealer is one of 
details, and what would be more natural than that 
he will make mistakes which would likely be found 
by competent auditors? 

The gradual building up of an auditing department 
by the Association will be the means of assembling 
information that will be of great value to you in 
meeting the problems of the future. The good re- 
sults to you as individuals must be admitted. Some 


of you undoubtedly have, in the past, availed your- — 


selves of the service of public accountants and know 
of the beneficial results both in your business meth— 
ods and in the financing of your business. 

Go to your banker for financial assistance, and one 
of the first questions he will ask is: “Have you a 
statement of your business?’ If you are able to lay 
before him a comprehensive statement of your busi- 
ness, it indicates to him that you have a clear con- 
ception of your business and have records that are 
dependable. If you are able to say to him that the 
statement has been checked up by a competent audi- 
tor, who is a publie accountant, it makes it that much 
stronger. You will get careful consideration and 


establish a basis of credit very valuable to you if - 


there ever comes a time of. difficult financing. You 
have combined the strength of your personality with 
cold figures. 

This service backed by grain men could be put in 
charge of competent men, who in a very short time 
will become a valuable asset to the business as a 
whole as well as to this Association. 


Conditions Ripe for an Association Auditor - 


There have been attempts in the past to promote 
such a department in connection with association 
work in the Northwest but.» the associations were 
weak and the auditing departments soon passed into 
the hands of individuals; but here:you have a strong, 
active millers’ association as well as a grain dealers’ 
association, which, by combining their efforts, should 
make a greater success of this feature of association 
work than has been done in Kansas, and there it has 
been a great success because the conditions are ripe 
for such a service. It is a service that can be ex- 
tended to every grain dealer or miller. - . 

It may be presumption on my part to indicate to 
you my ideas of handling this question, but I am 
going to take the risk. From the standpoint of ex- 
pense, I believe the Association can get a competent 
man for less money and can make more favorable 
terms. with parties to carry on the work than the 
individual, for the reason that it costs money to go 
and fight..for business of this character, and an 
accountant of standing can readily be procured at a 
reasonable charge, because the employment would 
come to him, and it would not be necessary for him 
to go out and look for it, which would mean a con- 
siderable idle time for which he would require pay 
when he did work. 

A committee should be authorized to regulate the 
compensation for the service. In Kansas, I believe, 
it is all done by the day and actual expenses. 

The auditor should report to this Association the 
work performed. He should report the recoveries 
made by dealers. In other words, he should always 
be under the control of the Association because it is 
the Association that gives him his standing with the 
trade, and he in return should make complete detailed 
reports of his findings with recommendations for the 
betterment of accounting systems. The committee, 
through the auditor, should endeavor to systematize 
accounting to meet the requirements of the grain 
business, so that bad practice can be gradually elimi- 
nated from the business. 

The man selected for auditor should be a very high 
class man in every respect. One that would be ener- 
getic and capable of building up the service to its 
full development, for you will find there will be other 
classes of business calling for his services, and while 
the service should be in the first instance purely for 
grain dealers and millers, the service should be -ex- 
tended to other industries in which grain men and mil- 
lers are interested. 

It will take time to fully develop the usefulness 

of the service, and for the first year one man will 
perhaps be all you will need. Five years ago there 
was but one auditor in Kansas, but today there are 
eight men employed the year around, besides as many 
more at certain periods of the year. I mention this 
to give you an idea of what may be expected to be 
the results in this state. 
_ The man selected to look after this work should 
be an afiolancy man as well as an accountant, and 
should be able to recommend short cuts in account- 
ing, and also be able to make recommendations as 
to other matters of business. ; 

I feel that the work once begun will develop itself 
along lines pointed out by, experience to be the best, 
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and have more far reaching results than anticipated, 
just as all other pioneer experiments have done. 


P. E. Gbodrich, president of the Grain Dealers 
National Associaticn delivered a brief address in 
which he first commended the excellent program 
arranged for the meeting. His company, he said, 
had just closed its fiscal year and they had been 
astonished at the cost of doing business during the 
past 12 months. With the same number of ele- 
vators the increase was 185 per cent over 1915. 
He said that an 8-cent margin would not do this 
ear. 

s Mr. Goodrich could not see a ray of hope in the 
railroad situation. Good men were daily leaving 
the railroad and going with automobile companies 
because they could get higher wages. He did not 
think that Mr. Smith knew farmers for if the 
average farmer was advised to hold his wheat he 
would haul his grain in all night fearing a decline 
in prices. There was not one farmer in 10 who was 
fixed to hold his wheat. 

In closing, Mr. Goodrich spoke about the meet- 
ing in October at Minneapolis, Minn., of the Grain 
Dealers National Association and invited all present 
to attend it. 

The meeting closed with the adoption of the re- 
port of the Committee on Resolutions, which pro- 
vided that the Association oppose the tendency 
toward paternalism in government; opposed change 
jn the 30-inch car loading rule; recommend con- 
servatism in business; oppose loaning money by 
dealers to producers; recommend preparing for in- 
crease freight rates; recommend each dealer to 
find his cost’ of handling grain; endorse the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway project; urge more 
cars for moving coal; urge the grain exchanges to 
open; refer Mr. Butler’s suggestion to the Board of 
Managers with power to act. 


MIDSUMMER NOTES 


The Grain Dealers Association, the Indianapolis 
Grain Dealers and the Indianapolis Board of Trade 
combined as usual in giving a dinner and enter- 
tainment on the evening of the close of the meet- 
ing. It was held at Athenaeum Building and 300 
tickets were distributed which well filled the ban- 
quet hall. The dinner was excellent, and a bright 
snappy program was given consisting of songs, 
dances and monologues. Frank McComos obliged 
with a reading which resulted in a request for 
more. As early trains took a good number cf the 
grain men home before 10 o'clock, the entertain- 
ment drew to a close at about that hour. 


Joe L. Doering, representing Southworth & Co., 
was present from the Toledo market. 

Chas. B. Riley was on the program for the din- 

ner and entertainment as “Master of Ceremonies 
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of A. C. Gale Grain Company; Chas. G. Hagerty 
and W. S. Wishardt of Fitzgerald Bros. Company; 
F. M. Winkler of Mutual Commission Company; 
L. McLaughlin of Dan B. Granger & Co.; J. H. 
Martin of Brouse-Skidmore GrainCompany. 


A very good delegation came out from Buffalo 
including J. J. Rammacher of Eastern Grain, Mill 
Corporation; I. 


& Elevator W. McConnell of 


1CE CREAM WAS DISPENSED BY THE CLEVELAND GRAIN & 
MILLING COMPANY 


McConnell Grain Corporation; F. J. Schonhart, of 
Electric Grain Elevator Company; M. Purcell, of 
Armour Grain Company; Mark Steele, of Town- 
send-Ward Company. 

Frank <A. Witt, while dispensing cigars and 
souvenir lead pencils said he never felt better in 
his life. 


It might have been Eddie Shepperd who wrote 
the following lines of poetry -and then again it 
might not. But anyhow, the Cleveland Grain & 
Milling Company’s refreshments were better than 
its verse. .The company served ice cream, cake, 
ete., in its offices and the invitation thereto was 
extended as follows: 

Mr. Grain Man— 

We are mightly glad to have you here, 
Sorry we can’t serve you beer, 

But come to our office and “shake,” 

And we'll set ’em up to ice cream and cake. 


The paramount feature of the Bert A. Boyd Grain 
Company exhibit was—a little brown jug. Govern- 


*ment officials need not worry, however, as it con- 


BERT BOYD AND THE 


It sounds as though this officer ought to do some- 
thing but we can produce witnesses to affidavit 
that Mr. Riley never done a darn thing. 


W. FE. Morgan with John T. Fahey & Co., and 
John W. Snyder of Hammond, Snyder & Co., repre- 
sented the Baltimore Market. 


Pittsburgh seldom misses an Indiana meeting, 
so was there with J. A. A. Geidel, of Geidel & 
Leubin and R. W. Young, of Young & Fisher. 


Cc. L. Flora and J. B. Van Voorst of the Re- 
liance Construction Company represented the grain 
elevator construction business at the convention. 


The Chicago market was represented by Leslie 
F. Gates, of Lamson Bros. & Co., and president of 
the Chicago Board of Trade; A. E. Wood of BE. W. 
Bailey & Co.; Geo. A. Wegener of Wegener Bros.; 
M. L. Vehon of M, L. Vehon & Co. 


L. W. Forbell of L. W. Forbell & Co., of New 
York City, attended the convention and incidentally 
was looking up the wheat business. He thought 
there would be a good: movement fairly early but 
would not go to Eastern markets much before July 
15. 


From Cincinnati there came: W. J. Buhrman 
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tained nothing contraband. This office served re- 
freshing punch, delightful cigars and the most 
cordial hospitality from all its members. Singularly 
too, there was no camouflage. 

The Lew Hil! Grain Company 
luncheon, termed a “Conyention I 
office rooms, 426-427, and about every grain man 
was to be found there at some time between 12 
and 1:30 o’clock. It was a real feed, too, enough 
to satisfy the inner man and then some. The 
company’s card of invitation read: 

Eats, we have plenty, soft drinks on tap, 

Our door is open, you don’t even rap. 

Take this for its worth; its a darn good hunch, 

Make your plans now and follow the bunch. 

Leroy Urmston, of Urmston Grain Company, who 
at the time of the convention was visiting in 
Seattle, Wash., was expected to make the trip 
through Yellowstone Park and be home about the 
midéle of July. 

H. M. Rudeaux, of Merchants Grain Company, re- 
ported that business is on a new substantial basis 
and confidence coming back again. He looked for 
lower prices in hay and larger movement; coarse 
grain seemed to be in better demand. 


served 12 o’clock 
Special” in their 
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OHIO DEALERS IN ANNUAL MEET- 
ING AT CEDAR POINT 


The annual meeting of the Ohio Grain Dealers 
Association was held at Cedar Point on June 30 
and July 1. After the opening ceremonies were 
concluded President O. W. Cook gave his annual 
address, in part, as follows: 


If it were not for the nature of 
posed to be given anually by the President of this 
Association, my desire would be to place my re- 
marks under the caption of “Service,” as this theme 
appeals very strongly to me as one very befitting to 
the occasion. However, there are so many different 
vital subjects which ought to be given at least slight 
mention that it will not be a difficult task for me to 
enter more or less into generalities; therefore, pre- 
cluding the privilege of attemping to confine myself 
to one subject. 

Just as we are passing into a period of reconstruc- 
tion we should lay our plans to offset any serious ill 
effects generally resulting from deflation—a condition 
which positively must be experienced in the recon- 
struction period just ahead. In grasping about for 
remedial assistance on our journey is it not best to 
place confidence in the stabilized financial system of 
the greatest, richest and best nation on earth? With 
this and the confidence that we repose in the judg- 
ment of our capable busines men of this country, we 
have a tangible working policy which will pilot us 
safely to a safe, sound normal period. We much 
rather court such proceedings than to feign that, as 
a necessary means to the desired end, we must ex- 
perience commercial abrasions and the excruciating 
pangs in the remedy known as a panic: Now, what 
action is necessary to affirm this proposition? A 
momentous task it would be to offer a specific or 
panacea which could and would be universally ae- 
cepted as a sure remedy to carry us through. To 
simplify the matter, let us first take a liberal dosage 
of “common sense,” get on the job and work. 

Generally speaking, the succesful grain man must, 
as usual, have or tender ample credit to cover the 
purchase of his merchandise, and in a period of re- 
construction, this essential factor should be jealously 
guarded, for the consummation of gain or loss in 
our business is contingent more or less on this ele- 
ment, and whether or not it is advisable, in lieu of a 
reasonable supply of cars at harvest time to make 
heavy purchases of grain—especially wheat—this 
matter should have the serious consideration of every 
dealer, aS we have no guarantee of the retention or 
subsequent increase of purchasing values other than 
hedging in the future market; so again let us suggest 
concentrating such efforts as will best affect the 
immediate future of our business. 

After all, even though our particular 
only a tiny portion of the intricate commercial ma- 
ehinery of this country, it is a vital necessity to 
maintain to a nicely the adjustment of its respective 
part. We are proud that we can creditably execute 
tasks given us 

Let every grain man incorporate in his commercial 
procedure, as a part of his working standard, that we 
Lope not exclusively for remuneration alone, but that 
we give some thought to the ideal that the expendi- 
ture of personal mental and manual force ultimately 
converges—physically speaking—into a satisfying 
resultant force, namely, service to humanity. J 


REPORT OF SECRETARY 


Secretary-Treasurer J. W. McCord gave his fi- 
nancial report which showed a balance on hand of 
$440.95, and then read his secretarial report as fol- 
lows: 


During the past seven months ihe duties of your 
secretary have been administered on his part with 
much stress and interruption on account of his con- 
tinued illness. However, owing to the kindly aid of 
President Cook, who is located in business very close 
to my office, and with the assistance of Miss Welper, 
who has served the Assveciation for many years as 
assistant to the secretary, the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation have been efficiently and ably conducted. 

President Cook has devoted much time and effective 
effort in the work, other than the duties of his office. 
For myself, and voicing the sentiment of our member- 
ship, we owe to him a debt of gratitude that cannot 
be paid by words ofg§@ppreciation; he has lightened the 
burden that has rested on my shoulders, he has re- 
lieved me from anxiety for the welfare of the Asso- 


the address sup- 


business is 


ciation during the months of physical weakness 
through whicn I have passed. Many of our loyal 
members have rendered personal service in the work, 


and many have by personal call, by letter and verbal 
message brought sunshine and pleasure to me during 
the long days of waiting. 

We are about to enter a new era, a new epoch in 
the grain trade; drastic governmental regulation is 
of the past; history has been made that will serve 
us well as example and precedent: we come again 
into our own, we can by united effort build up a big, 
strong structure, greater than has ever before been 
the larger factor of the commercial activities of the 
eountry; let us all ago our very best with all the 
honor, integrity and dignity we possess, 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The afternoon session opened with an address by 
Charles Quinn on “The Grain Dealers National As- 
sociation.” He began by saying that his subject 
was so broad that it gave him an opportunity to 
talk about anything that might suit his fancy. 

“It is idle,” continued Mr. Quinn, “for me or any- 
one else’ in this room to predict what the future 
will bring because this war has so over-turned the 
ideas and theories of everyone that we all hesitate 
to say anything about the future. 

“We all know, for example, that the 
everything we consume are high. We have our own 
ideas as to what made them high. Another man 
will say it is lack of production. So long as Europe 
must have our surplus, things will be high in this 
country. I have attended some 30 conventions 
since the armistice, and they all ended up by say- 
ing what we needed is more and better production. 
We thought a year and a half ago that we were to 
have a revolution, but we have gotten over that 
now. We all see now that nothing can take the 
place of capitalism. 

“Now, with reference to the National Association, 
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Mr. Goemann who is one of the best posted trans- 
portation men in the United States and who has 
done more than anyone else for the National As- 
sociation, is here today and he will discuss in de- 
tail the transportation question. 

“The National Association has never undertaken 
more than one or two things at once, but always 
finishes the job. The matter of the maintenance of 
side tracks and especially as concerns you gentle- 
ment who lease from the railroads or have property 
on the railroad which is servéd by a spur from the 
raliroad, is of interest. The railroads began a 
policy back in 1912 or 1913 when Louis Brandeis, 
now a Justice of the Supreme Court, said that the 
railroads were losing one million dollars a day be- 
cause the railroads are not charging the shippers 
enough. The railroads attempted, under Govern- 
ment ownership to inaugurate many policies. One 
thing they did was to. charge the shipper for the 
maintenance of the side track. If a tie or two 
rotted under the spur near your place, they would 
fix it and charge you up with it, and another thing 
they put in your leases, they made the shipper 
responsible for any accident or fires that might 
occur on that property. Another thing, in the old 
days you know when they put a new spur into 
your plant, the shipper paid for it and the carrier 
had an arrangement with the shipper whereby he 
would. pay usually $2 per car. The National As- 
sociation has striven, through Mr. Goemann, to see 
that all this work in connection with the leases, 
iability clauses in leases, the maintenance of side 
tracks and the building of new spurs can be put 
in one petition to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the purpose is to take up the whole 
subject before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and see if we can clear up this matter that 
would take away all his common law rights. 

“Another thing which the National Association 
has just taken up and will be explained to you by 
Mr. Goemann this afternoon, is the liability of tele- 
graph companies for errors, etc. This refers 
largely to every grain man in the country. Very 
recently, the Interstate Commerce Commission had 
jurisdiction over the telephone and telegraph com- 
panies. They held that telephone companies were 
common carriers. It placed under the jurisdiction 
cf the Interstate Commerce Commission full con- 
(rol over rates, liabilities and all charges of the 
telegraph lines. The National Association had had 
for at least 15 years, a committee to see if some- 
thing could be done to make the telegraph com- 
panies change the printed conditions they have on 
the back of the telegrams. They are liable for not 
more than $50 which makes the liability really 
worthless because most every claim amounts to 
a great deal more than $50. The National As- 
sociation has undertaken this work and will ap- 
pear before the Industrial Examiners in New York 
on July 26. 

“The Commission is now hearing the question of 
increasing the freight rates and we take it for 
granted that the Commission is going to increase 
the rates to perhaps about 25 per cent. Notice will 
doubtless be given shippers, say about 30 days. 
Remember this in your contracts,—have it under- 
stood that if there is an increase in freight before 
the grain is shipped, have an understanding with 
your party as to who will pay it. 

“On the 7th of July the big Committee of 48 that 
was appointed on May 7 at the La Salle Hotel, 
will meet. One of the things this Committee is 
likely to recommend, I am told, is that deliveries 
can be made on the following month upon the ex- 
piration of an option upon the payment of Y of 
1 per cent per day. The purpose is to prevent a 
corner arising through no cause of the market 
itself, but through a transportation condition.” 

President Cook appointed the following commit- 
tees: Resolutions: L. W. Dewey of Blanchester; 
Henry L. Goemann of Mansfield; W. S. Cook of 
Columbus; George EB. Stephenson of Rosewood and 
A. M. Daugherty of Derby. 

Nominations: J. H. Moltz of Brice; D. R. Risser 
of Vaughnsville; Philip Horn of Monroeville; Har- 
ry Rapp of Sabina; O. P. Hall of Greenville. 

Auditing: A.°H. Cratty of Columbus; Tom Ste- 
phenson of Maplewood and W. Frank Heffner. 


MR. GOEMANN’S ADDRESS 


“ Henry E. Goemann gave a wealth of good advice 
oe aon ea on “Transportation.” 

‘I would like to call attention,” he said. “ - 
et 9009 which the Interstate Commerce SOBER a 
put out on January 13 for the claims for loss and 
damage to grain. Many grain men have not seen 
it, and I suggest you get this Docket and study it 
and comply with it because you will have claims 
that will be turned down and you will have no 
recourse. This Docket 9009 is not final and you 
still have the right to go to Court.” 

Speaking of the car loading rule Mr. 
said: “The old rule was 30 inches and the pecan 
Tule is 24 inches at the side walls of the car and 
I have recommended no change from the old rule 
of 30 inches, but what action will be taken I don’t 
know—we will soon hear from them. The Rail- 
read Administration rule, ‘Loading to Capacity of 
Car’ is still in effect. I advise loading in compli- 
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ance with the Railroad Administration rules, if 
you do not load to capacity you must pay the 
enalty. ; 

: pl ‘és very difficult to go to Washington and get 
these cases decided quickly. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has a case on its docket 
gince January 5, 1914, running 6 years. Do not 
sign the contract that the railroad’s are asking you 
to sign at this time, and if they insist upon it then 
offer to sign the contract with the condition in the 
contract that upon the outcome of the findings of 
the Commission,—that, your case will be corrected 
in accordance with the findings. There are four 
important points—the construction of new tracks, 
the rent of land, the maintenance and upkeep of 
side track, and the liability feature. 

“The problem for all of us is the car situation. 
The car building capacity on box cars is about 
100,000 box cars a year, and the ones now in use 
are in horrible condition. The switchmen’s strike 
is still on and the men are not working and in some 
cases the clerks are doing the yard service. About 
new equipment,—the New York Central will spend 


. $43,518,300,—196 locomotives, 4,000 steel box cars, 


ete., which they expect to have in the next year. 
It is not possible for less than car-load lot ship- 
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pers to secure cars. We recommend that an em- 
bargo be placed on all less than car load shipments 
excepting foodstuffs.” 

Mr. Goemann then discussed the liability of tele- 
graph companies for missent messages. He ad- 
vocated an insurance charge of 1 cent for every 
$500 with a limit of-liability to $5,000. He wants 
the plan tried out for a year and asked the en- 
dorsement of the Association on it, which, upon 
motion, was given. 

E. C. Hikenberry of Camden, ex-president of the 
National Association spoke on “Some Political 
Conditions in America and How They Affect the 
Business Man.” He spoke at length of the evils of 
political interference with the law of supply and 
demand, and-strongly urged a more immediate re- 
sponse by legislative bodies to emergencies that 
arose. 

H. P. Miller, director of the Farmers Institute of 
Ohio, explained the nation-wide movement among 
farmers for organization and co-operation. The 
movement embraces four problems: Organization; 
Education in the way of spreading of general in- 
formation and understanding among all classes; 
legislative program; and the establishment of a 
more economical system of distribution. He asked 


for the co-operation of the grain men in the move- 
ment. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 


: The Thursday morning session opened with an 
interesting address by R. T. Miles, head of the Field 
Supervision Office in Chicago, from which we take 
the following: 

Grain inspection as it is known today had its origin 
in Chicago in the year 1857 under the auspices of the 
old Board of Trade, which was at that time a mutual 
association. In this connection it is significant to 
note that the only attempt toward a series of grades 
was in respect to red winter wheat, which was 
classified as red winter or No. 2 red winter, in accord- 
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ance with its apparent quality. Spring wheat, white 
winter wheat, corn, and oats were traded in without 
any effort toward classification. 

In the annual report of the. Chicago Board of Trade 
for the year 1857 appears the following statement: 
“The grain trade, which undoubtedly holds supremacy 
over all others in Chicago, presents the need for 
stringent grading rules, in view of the practice 
adopted by farmers, shippers and exporters, of mix- 
ing grain of inferior quality with that of better 
quality, and the subsequent application of such grain 
on contracts for grain described as of good milling 
quality.” 

The further statement appears, that “complaints 
were registered by eastern buyers and European im- 
porters as to the quality of grain applied on con- 
tracts.” id 

Here we have the first recorded instance of unfair 
and inethical mixing, and the acknowledgment by 
an organized trade body of the necessity for curb- 
ing such practice. 


The First Grain Inspection Committee 

The Chicago Board of Trade, pursuant to its ex- 
pressed determination to enhance the integrity of its 
inspections, accordingly appointed a grain inspec- 
tion committee which appears to be the first of its 
kind in existence anywhere. It was composed of J. S. 
Rumsey, S. H. Butler and C. iS. Dole, This com- 
mittee on June 15, 1858, appointed George Sitts chief 
grain inspector and established the following grades 
for grain: Chicago Club wheat; No. 1 Spring Wheat; 
No. 2 Spring Wheat; Rejected Spring .Wheat; No. 1 
White Wheat: No. 1 Red Winter,'No. 2 Red Winter, 
Rejected Red Winter; grades 1 and 2 and rejected 
were also promulgated for corn, oats, barley and rye. 
The grades adopted at this time were not in any way 
defined or interpreted and were applied by the chief 
inspector (with the assistance of the grain inspection 
committee) in accordance with his judgment of com- 
parative qualities. 

A new phase was introduced into the evolution: of 
grain inspection when, on August 20, 1866, a revised 
set of grades was adopted by the Board of Trade of 
the City of Chicago Inspection Committee (this ex- 
change having been incorporated in the year 1859) 
in connection with which definitions for the various 
grades were formulated. Here we see No. 1 corn first 
described as “sound, dry, plump, and well cleaned;”’ 
and No. 2 corn as “all other corn dry and merchant- 
able and reasonably clean;’” and rejected corn as “wet, 
very dirty, hot and otherwise badly damaged or unfit 
for warehousing.” 

The system of grading instituted at that time was 
maintained with frequent revisions and amplifica- 
tions, until Federal standards were adopted under the 
authority conferred in the United States Grain Stand- 
ards Act. 

While Chicago was the first market to recognize 
the necessity for inspection of grain by a disinter- 
ested party, other. exchanges, notably the Toledo 
Produce Exchange of Toledo, Ohio, instituted a simi- 
lar service at a comparatively early date. Other ex- 
changes followed and by the year 1870 practically 
all markets dealing extensively in grain had adopted 
grain inspection rules and had organized grain in- 
spection departments charged with the application 
of them. 8 

Illinois the First to Adopt State Inspection 

Illinois was the first state to take over the inspec- 
tion of grain, and William F. Thompkins the first 
chief inspector in that state, was appointed July 3, 
1871, under the authority. conferred by the State 
Railroad and Warehouse Act. Minnesota, Missouri, 
and Kansas instituted state inspection service later, 
in the order named. More recently a number of West- 
ern and Far Western States, notably Washington, 
Montana, Oregon, Idaho, and North Dakota, have 
passed state inspection laws. A number of other 
states also have inspection laws on their statute 
books which, however, are not operative. 

The theory that the state, being a disinterested 
party, should be able to perform inspections more 
satisfactorily than board of trade inspection depart- 
ments, appears entirely sound. However, the advan- 
tage that is gained by a disinterested administration 
of the state departments has been more than offset 
in many instances by a lack of efficiency due to the 
appointment of employes as the result of political 
preferment rather than from a true showing of 
competency. 

As the various state grain dealers associations 
were founded and grew into prominence they de- 
manded a more efficient inspection service and added 
protection to the rights of the country shipper, with 
the result that state and exchange inspection depart- 
ments were gradually renovated and improved. 

However, with the heavy growth in the merchan- 
dising of grain, due to our ever increasing produc- 
tion, and the coincident broadening of our domestic 
and foreign demand, new exchanges sprang up in all 
parts of the country, and a keen competition between 
the various markets followed, with the result that in 
many cases the inspection of grain took on the 
appearance of “jockeying” for business from country 
points or to the seaboard or distant domestic buyers. 
This condition of course resulted in chaos in the 
grain trade, insofar as the value of an inspection 


certificate in one market was accepted in another, 
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and was the underlying reason for a 
uniformity of inspection. 

It is said that a former chief inspector of the 
Illinois State Inspection Department should be 
credited with first giving formal expression to the 
desirability of uniform rules for grading grain. The 
exact date is not available, but was probably about 
1890. In 19302 the Chief Inspectors National Associa- 
tion in conyention at Peoria, Ill., adopted a set of 
rules which were recommended for general use in all 
grain markets of the United States, but which did 
not meet with general endorsement by state and ex- 
change inspection departments. The agitation thus 
engendered bore fruit, however, in the fact that a 
Uniform Grade Congress was called at Chicago for 
December 11-13, 1906, under the auspices of the Grain 
Dealers National Association, which organization 
had become a powerful influence in the grain trade. 
This Congress was attended by representatives of the 
majority of the inspection departments, by national 
association officials, by officials of state associations, 
and by officials from the United States Department 
of Agriculture in charge of grain standardization. 
It is significant that a resolution was adopted at this 
Congress to accept the invitation to co-operate with 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture’s project of grain 
standardization, in that it marks the inception of a 
formal acknewledgment by the grain trade of the 
advisability of clearly defined standards for grading, 
and the inadequacy of former methods. 

The movement to standardize the grades of grain 
was given added impetus at this time through repre- 
sentations made to our State Department by Euro- 
pean countries, relative to the unsatisfactory quality 
and condition of American grain sold by grade to 
those countries. 
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suggestion, which in view of all the cir- 
surrounding the matter was the most 
logical one, was legislation looking toward Federal 
supervision of the existing grain inspection depart- 
ments. of states and exchanges, and was brought to a 
focus by the introduction of a bill in Congress by 
Representative Moss, which bill was given the en- 
dorsement of the now powerful and efficient Grain 
_ Dealers National Association, and a number of the 
state organizations, as well as of many of the prin- 
cipal grain exchanges of the United States. This 
bill was not entirely satisfactory and was not passed, 
but another was introduced by Congressman Rubey, 
which embodied the salient features of the Moss Bill, 
and was passed by the Sixty-fourth Congress under 
the caption of the “United States Grain Standards 
Act,” approved August 11, 1916, and provides for in- 
vestigation by the Secretary of Agriculture of the 
handling, grading and transportation of grain in 
order that he may fix and establish standards of 
quality and condition for corn (maize), wheat, rye, 
oats, barley, flaxseed, and such other grains as in 
his judgment the usages of the trade may warrant 
and permit. 

Investigational work and the adoption 
cation of standards for the grading of 
placed by the Secretary of Agriculture under the 
direction of an organization known as the Grain 
Division of the Bureau of Markets, and standards for 
shelled corn became effective December 1, 1916; for 
winter wheat, July 1, 1917; for spring wheat, August 
1, 1917; and for oats, June 16, 1919. 


Federal Grain Supervision 

‘Vhe project of the Grain Division which is charged 
with the application of the official standards and the 
enforcement of the regulatory features of the Grain 
Standards Act is known as Federal Grain Super- 
vision, the officers of which believe that their duty 
to the grain trade is best discharged when they 
conduct their work from the standpoint. of service. 
Therefore, supervision activities have been organized 
with the idea of service always in mind, which has 
resulted, it is believed, in a simple system of pro- 
cedure which in no way obstructs the legitimate 
machinery which the trade has built up for the pur- 
pose of facilitating the merchandising of grain and 
grain products. 

In the period from March 3, 1919, to June 18, 1920, 
117,079 samples have been handled by the various 
district offices, and the record of every licensed in- 
spector, whose work was thereby supervised, has 
been carefully analyzed and recorded, in order that 
intelligent efforts may be made constantly to improve 
the quality of the inspection service. Of this number 
13,143 were appeals from the lieensed inspectors’ 
grade. : 

Four hundred and fifty licenses have been issued 
to inspectors in all parts of the country, which 
number is an increase of about 40 per cent since 
the inception of supervision service, and the number 
of places at which inspection service is performed 
has, in the same period of time, increased about 140 
per cent. The examinations to applicants for licenses 
are arranged with the idea of bringing out the actual 
competency of the applicant to grade grain, primary 
consideration being given to his integrity and general 
ability. f F 

President P. E. Goodrich of the National Associa- 
tion gave an interesting address in which he told 
of his visits to the various state association meet- 
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ings, this being the first time he had visited Ohio. 
He told of the coming meeting in Minneapolis and 
invited all to attend. The high cost of living was 
given attention, but Mr. Goodrich warned of the 
danger in trying to control details of the phenomena 
instead of taking the broader view of considering 
the fundamental causes and their cure. 

V. E. Butler, of Indianapolis, talked on “Capitali- 
zation and Over-Capitalization of Grain Elevators.” 
He stated that meny dealers with temporary sur- 
plus profits were expanding their business and en- 
larging their houses for beyond normal require- 
ments, and that this would prove a disastrous bur- 
den on the community which would be called upon 
to pay the increased overhead of the plant. The 
paper was of great importance and we hope to 
find room for it in a future issue. 

J. Vining Taylor, secretary of the National Hay 
Association, spoke briefly of hay conditions. He 
predicted a good crop as Government returns 
showed a promise of 111,790,000 tons, as against 
108,600,000 tons last year. He spoke of the critical 
bale tie situation and-stated that there was not 
more than 60 per cent of the necessary wire 
available. He took occasion to extend an invita- 
tion to the annual Hay convention at Cincinnati 
on July 13-15. 


RESOLUTIONS 
L. W. Dewey presented the report of the Reso- 


lutions Committee which was adopted. The reso- 
lutions provided that the Association urge upon 
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Congress to take care of all disabled soldiers, but 
not to give a general bonus; approve the decision 
of the Secretary of Agriculture against the pro- 
posed changes in the wheat grades; demand the 
repeal of laws permitting interference of Govern- 
ment in private business and opposing Government 
ownership of public utilities; resolved that all dis- 
putes between public service corporations and 
their employes should be referred to a Board of 
Arbitration acting in conjunction with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and urging the pass- 
age of the law to provide for this; recommend an 
advance in freight rates; urged revision of internal 
revenue laws and repeal of excess profits tax; 
urged improvement of internal waterways and es- 
pecially a barge canal connecting the Ohio River 
and Lake Erie. 


NEW OFFICERS 


-J. H. Moltz for the Nomination Committee, pre- 
sented the following names the report being ac- 
cepted and the officers declared elected: President, 
O. W. Cook, Columbus; vice-president, S. B. Swope, 
Amanda; secretary-treasurer, J. W. McCord, Colum- 
bus. Governing Board: Fred Mayer, Toledo; 
George E. Stephenson, Rosewood; W. Frank Heff- 
ner, Circleville. Arbitation Committee: E. W. 
Scott, Columbus; J. H. Moltz, Brice; E. O. Tee- 
garden, Duvall. 

Then the new officers were introduced and made 
brief remarks and the meeting adjournea. 


NEW YORK DEALERS TO MEET 

The annual meeting of the New York State Hay 
and Grain Dealers Association will be held at Syra- 
euse on August 12-13. More attention will be given 
the grain business than at other meetings. The 
railroad situation will be prominent in the discus- 
sions, A. H. Smith, president of the New York Cen- 
tral lines, being one of the principal speakers on 
the program. Another speaker whose address will 
carry a message will be William E. Murphy, secre- 
tary of the Horse Association of America. 
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SEEDMEN MEET AT MILWAUKEE 


Milwaukee welcomed the American Seed Trade 
Association to the best meeting ever held by that 
live organization on June 23-25. After the formal 
opening of the meeting, Secretary C. E. Kendel read 
the reports of the secretary and treasurer, and 
President E. C. Dungan gave his annual address. 
He paid his respects to George Scarlett, vice-presi- 
dent, who relieved him during a term of illness 
of several months’ duration. A compilation of the 
feed laws of all the states has been made and mem- 
bers were urged to subscribe to their printing. 

Mr. Dungan discussed the free seed distribution 
appropriation which was passed by Congress, 
amounting to $239,000 and recommended a resolu- 
tion condemning this waste. He urged support of 
the National Garden Bureau to interest the public 
in gardening, and recommended greater co-opera- 
tion between the seed associations in legislative 
matters. 

The morning session ended with a report by the 
Committee of Postal Laws. Unfortunately a large 
part of the time of the convention was devoted to 
executive sessions so that the reports and discus- 
sions are not available. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The afternoon session opened with a report by 
the committee, appointed last year to confer with 
the Association of Official Seed Analysis of North 
America. After some discussion and upon motion 
the committee was continued. 

The Committee on Express gave its report. This 
was followed by a discussion on nomenclature 
which was started by Francis C. Stokes and ended 
with a resolution to appoint a committee of five to 
confer with the Vegetable Growers Association to 
devise a system of nomenclature which would be 
more specific and uniform than is now in use. An 
appropriation of $250 was made for the use of the 
committee. 

J. Horace McFarland of Harrisburg, Pa., read an 
interesting paper on “Nomenclature,” which brought 
out forcibly many of the points which had just 
been under discussion. 

A. L. Stone of the Wisconsin State Department 
of Agriculture made an address on “Seed Testing 
Experiences.” This paper discussed the State Seed 
Law and how it had worked out in 10 years of 
operation. -He treated particularly the questions of 
seed mixtures, incorrect labels and hard seeds. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 


After an automobile trip to the new plant of the 
Teweles Seed Company, the convention was called 
to order to hear the report of the Committee on 
Experiment Stations, read by L. L. Olds. He took 
up in detail the particular problems that are en- 
countered in the various states. In Alabama it is 
the need of name registration for cottonseed; in 
Arkansas, better seed and a seed law; Colorado 
suggested naming place where seed is grown; Dela- 
ware, certification of seed; Illinois needs a state 
association; Kansas reports success with Kanred 
wheat and Kansas Fulghum oats; Maryland boosts 
its seed law; Nebraska condemns confusion in nam- 
ing potato varieties; Massachusetts had no com- 
plaints or suggestions; New Jersey preserves seed 
corn by reducing moisture; New York is organizing 
a seed testing laboratory; North Dakota offered 
three suggestions: Rotation for seed crops; field 
or seed-lot inspection; a national law. Oregon wants 
national seed grades; South Dakota paying at- 
tention to registration of seeds with their source; 
Texas has a new feterita called “Spur;” Washing- 
ton urges better methods of growing seeds; Wis- 
consin tells of its pure bred seeds. 

A paper on “The Fine Turf Grasses, With Spe- 
cial Reference to the Seed Supply,” by R. A. Oak- 
ley of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, was 
read by George ©. Edler. The fine grasses used 
for lawns or golf courses are confined, or should 
be confined to Rhode Island, creeping and red top 
bent, and German and Chewings red fesque. On 
sandy soil in the north red fesque makes better 
lawns than do the bents. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The afternoon session was largely consumed by 
a discussion of the National Garden Bureau, fol- 
lowing a report of the Advertising Committee by 
Leonard H. Vaughan of Chicago. It was unani- 
mously decided to continue the Bureau. 

The Hamilton Advertising Agency proposed a na- 
tional advertising campaign of $500,000 to be paid 
for by a tax of one-tenth of a cent on every pack- 
age of seed. The discussion of this proposal was 
put over for another time, but on Thursday the 
plan was turned down for the present. 

The session ended with the adoption of a declara- 
tion of principles, proposed by W. G. Scarlett: 


Resolved, That the American Seed Trade Associa- 
tion does now clearly and solemnly affirm and pledge 
its sincere and active support of those principles of 
honest representation of seeds and other commodities 
sold or offered for sale by catalog and otherwise by 
members of this Association and seedsmen generally. 
This Association believes in and encourages the en- 
hancement of the value and volume of agricultural 
products by the improvement of the quality of seeds; 
the elimination so far as practicable of weed seeds 
and compliance by seedsmen with fair seed laws and 
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7 e ny seedsman 
eee erty DP evembershie oe ee tarer aoe whose 
practices violate the aforesaid principles. 

Thursday Session 

F. B. King, chairman of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, offered, a number of resolutions which were 
adopted. These included: That future purchases 
abroad be on the same terms as domestic, i. e., the 
right of inspection before payment; and approval of 
a plan to establish an office in London. 

Clifford Corneli extended an invitation to meet 
next year in St. Louis. This will be decided by the 
Executive Committee later. 

The constitution and by-laws were amended to 
permit other associations in this country and Can- 
ada to join the association through one representa- 
tive each, but not to take effect until next year. 

The new officers elected are as follows: Presi- 
dent, H. G. Hastings; of H. G. Hastings Company, 
Atlanta, Ga.; first vice-president, L. L. Olds, of L. 
L. Olds Seed Company, Madison, Wis.; second vice- 
president, Alexander Forbes, of Alexander Forbes 

& Co., New York, N. Y.; secretary-treasurer, C. E. 
ae of Kendel Seed Store, Cleveland, Ohio; as- 
sistant secretary, EH. C. Dungan, of William Henry 
Maule, Inec., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Executive Committee—Kirby White, of D. M. 
Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich.; Chas. C. Massie, of 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; John L. 
Hunt, of Jerome B. Rice Seed Company, Cambridge, 
N. Y.; Leonard H Vaughan, Vaughan’s Seed Store, 
Chicago, Ill., and E. C. Dungan, 

A silver loving cup was presented to the retiring 
president, E. C. Dungan, after which the meeting 
adjourned. 

GRASS SEED DEALERS MEET 

The Wholesale Grass Seed Dealers Association 
met at Milwaukee, Wis., on June 21. The discus- 
sions covered the trade problems which confronted 
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IND. 


the trade, and the following firms were admitted to 


membership: The Bartelds Seed Company, Law- 
rence, Kan.; Courteen Seed Company, Milwaukee; 
Crawfordsville (Ind.) Seed Company, and J. J. 


Buffington, Baltimore, Md. The day’s program ended 
with a chicken dinner, the Association being the 
guests of the Kellogg Seed Company and the L. 
Teweles Seed Company of Milwaukee. 

On the following morning a short session was 
held for the election of officers, which resulted as 
follows: President, W. G. Scarlett of W. G. Scar- 
lett & Co., Baltimore, Md.; vice-president, J. Chas. 
McCullough of the J. Chas. McCullough Seed Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio; secretary-treasurer, C. K. 
Jones of W. A. Simpson & Co., Baltimore. The 
Executive Committee was re-elected. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION OF EASTERN FEED 
MEN 

About 200 members and guests of the Eastern 
Federation of Feed Merchants met at Pittsfield, 
Mass., on June 24 and 25. The report of the 
secretary, F. C. Jones, showed the membership of 
the Association to be 950, a favorable showing com- 
pered with last year’s record of 681. 

L. F. Brown, secretary of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Asociation, Frank. A. Coles, W. 
S Adams, chief assistant to the vice-president of 
the Boston & Albany Railroad, Horace Noble, di- 
vision superintendent of the same road, John F. 
Lantz, Waverly, William E. Murphy, secretary 
Horse Association of America gave interesting 
talks. 

The following officers were elected to serve dur- 


ing the ensuing year: President, Reeve Harden, 
Hamburg, N. J.;_ vice-president, S. E. Pettitt, 
Huntington, Long Island; secretary, Frank (C. 
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Jones, Bullville, N. Y.; treasurer, F. T, Benjamin, 
Canastota, N. Y., Geo. H. Strong, Norwich, N. YG, 
J ble SLZel, Hartford, Conn; = C.-Coles, Middle- 
town, Conn., C. P. Adams, Great Barrington, Mass., 
were elected to serve on the directorate. 


NEW MODEL CONCRETE CHIMNEY 


A new departure in monolithic concrete chimney 
construction has been recently developed by the 
Polk-Genung-Polk Company, Indianapolis and Fort 
Branch, Ind. In agreement with the popular 
opinion, that coniform chimneys possess more 
pleasing architecture than any other, this new 
construction adopts that design and further orna- 
ments and strengthens the monolith with a series 
of vertical and integral ribs (half round in section) 


STACK IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION 


and extending from bottom to top and terminating 
against the eve at the base of the ornamental top. 

As in the company’s concrete grain storage, 
water tower and silo machines, the underlying 
principle of the chimney machine is the steel 
centermast which carries the entire construction 
equipment. By virtue of this mast, and the set 
of radiating steel tees, an unusual accuracy in 
every line of the chimney is made possible, and 
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the uniformity of the taper positively made sure. 
The wall forming shells are sheet steel, framed 
with small angles, in such a manner that they may 
overlap as the diameter of the stack decreases. 

In each section of outer forms a rib forming 
corrugation is stamped. For placing re-enforcing 
these outer forms are readily removed, leaving 
complete access to the work. The machine carries 
its own working platforms, the supports of which 
are elaborated into a steel enclosing cage over 
which a canvas envelope is stretched for protee- 
tion from unfavorable weather. There is no scaf- 
folding either inside or outside the chimney at any 
time, the workmen using the construction ladder 
which hangs from the machine. 

The rate of progress is six feet per day. Recently 
four men completed a 5x4x100 chimney in 21 days. 
and this is the most difficult size to build. 


Thirty-Ninth Year 


On account of the rigidity of the machine and 
a ruggedness of manufacture, the much desired 
quaky and efficient,-though heavy, concrete mix 
may be used, and thus a minimum of material] re- 
quired. By numerous other sensible economies the 
new equipment very greatly reduces the cost of 
concrete chimneys and at the same time through 
accuracy of construction and ornamentation, does 
much to popularize them. The company does not 
expect to sell or lease any stack building machine, 
preferring to do chimney contracting themselves. 


NORTH DAKOTA LAW UPHELD 


On June 21 Judge Charles F. Amidon of the 
United States District Court, sitting in Fargo, N. D., 
upheld the Grain Inspection Law which was passed 
last year. The Farmers Grain Company of Hmb- 
den, N. D., obtained a temporary injunction re- 
straining the state from enforcing the law until 
the case had been tried in a Federal court. Judge 
Amidon dissolved the injunction. In his decision 
ne in the Courier News of Fargo, the court 

eld: 

It is an easy fallacy to say that because grain which 
is shipped in interstate commerce enjoys as an incident 
of that shipment exemption from the power of the state 
into which it is shipped, the same exemption ought to 
be enjoyed by the purchaser of grain with the intention 
of transporting it in interstate commerce into another 
state. This is the capital fallacy of plaintiff’s entire 
argument on this branch ofthe case. It results, from 
what I have-said, that the State Grain Grading Law 


has only an indirect and remote effect upon interstate 


commerce, and plaintiff’s first contention is unsound. 

We now pass to the second contention: Has Congress, 
by the United States Grain Standards Act, so fully 
occupied the field of grain grading, weighing and dock- 
age as to exclude the state from that field, and does 
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Chapter 138 of the session laws of 1919 come in conflict 
with this Federal law so as to render it void? 

At the hearing before me it has been made plain by 
the testimony and by careful study and explanation of 
the laws, that they are not in conflict, but were in- 
tended by their authors to be parts of a single system, 
and they have been so applied by the defendants, Ladd 
and McGovern. 

The state law of North Dakota requires every eleva- 
tor agent or assistant who is engaged in the work of 
grading, weighing or dockage of grain, or the buying 
thereof, to take out a license under the state law, for 
which a fee of $10 is charged. That is one of the wise 
features of the state law. The agent’s license makes 
him the agent of the state only for the purpose of 
responsibility. As to all other features he is the agent 
of the elevator company. Under his license he is 
responsible for observing faithfully the provisions of 
the state law and the rules promulgated by President 
Ladd. 

‘This brings us to the most plausible charge of con- 
flict between the state and the nation. The second pro- 
viso of section 7 of the United States Grain Standards 
Act provides as follows: 


That no person licensed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to inspect or grade grain, or employed by him 
in carrying out any of the provisions of this act, shall, 
during the term of such license or employment, be in- 
terested financially or otherwise, directly or indirectly, 
in any grain elevator or warehouse, or in the merchan- 
dising of grain, nor shall he be in the employment of 
any person or corporation owning or operating a cee 
elevator or warehouse. 


It is urged by counsel for the plaintiff that this pro- 
vision has been squarely violated by President Ladd 
as State Inspector of Grades, because he has issued to 
the local agents of all elevator companies licenses. 
This license, however, has not made them agents of the 
Wederal Government or its licensees, within the mean- 
ing of the above proviso.. Neither are they licensees 
of the state for the purpose of inspecting or grading 
grain, They are, as already explained, licensed solely 


for the purpose of being accountable to the state. 
ti 
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HE general movement of hay, grain and feeds 
has been light in Louisville for the past few 
weeks, due in part to car shortage for moving 
products, and again to high prices curtailing demand. 
Excellent pasturage is also reducing feeding. Mill- 
feeds have been in generally light demand, while de- 
mand for corn has been coming principally from the 
millers, resulting in white corn carrying a good pre- 
mium., Hay movement has been very light, as rail- 
roads are not supplying cars for hay, when there is 
a shortage, and when they don’t secure revenue on hay 
sufficient to justify distribution of short supplies of 
cars. ; 

Wheat cutting is well toward completion, and move- 
ment toward mills is beginning, it being predicted 
that mills will be able to start operations about July 
12 to 15. While the wheat crop is about normal, it is 
anticipated that Europe will need all surplus stocks, 
and no cheap wheat is anticipated, although it is pre- 
dicted that prices may work off somewhat as a re- 
sult of tight money, high interest, and a tendency to 
allow the farmer to carry his own wheat, 

Jefferson County is producing one of the largest 
potato crops on record, the acreage being larger and 
the yield better. Indications are for a record-break- 
ing acreage on the second crop. Corn was late in 
getting started, but covers a good acreage, and is 
looking fine. 

In a report issued July 3, Ballard & Ballard have 
the following to say concerning the new crop year: 

“At Nashville the 60 members of the Southeastern 
Millers’ Association, with a capacity of 49,575 bar- 
rels, decided that a short-time flour contract on the 
new crop this year is the only safe and sane policy 
for both miller and merchant. Aside from the acute 
financial situation, there are other reasons, such as 
the wild market fluctuations we must expect result- 
ing from the car shortage situation. New wheat has 
not commenced to move freely, even in Southern Ten- 
nessee, though mills in Eastern Tennessee have paid 
$2.75 per bushel. Wheat already threshed shows 
unusually fine quality. Some of the mills have bought 
new Oklahoma wheat (already in transit) at $2.75 
per bushel at the Memphis gateway. At Louisville 
we have as yet to buy our first bushel of new crop 
wheat, and when we do commence buying next week, 
it will doubtless be at a price of $2.75, Louisville. 
Possibly we shall get enough wheat for a daylight 
run commencing Friday or Saturday of next week.” 

* * * 


The funeral services of John Riedling, 79 years 
old, retired grain dealer, were held last week at his 
home here. Mr. Riedling was born in Germany. He 
conducted a grocery in Louisville for some time and 
then established the Riedling Hay and Grain Com- 
pany, which is now out of business, his three sons 
having established as many hay and grain concerns, 
each operating under his own name, these being 
Edward M. Riedling, R. D. Riedling and George W. 
Riedling. 
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* > * 


The body of W. J. Wilson, manager for the La- 
grange Feed and Grain Company, Lagrange, Ky., a 
branch house of the Eberts Grain Company of Indi- 
ana, was taken to Butler, Ind., for burial. Mr. Wil- 
son had been ill several months before his death. 
His mother and two grown sons survive him. One 
son, Herman, will succeed his father in business. 

* = * 


Former Mayor Henry. A. Burtt, of Jeffersonville, 
Ind., is endeavoring to recruit a crew of lawyers to 
assist farmers in the harvest now being brought in. 
Four lawyers have already signified their intention to 
join in order to relieve the labor situation in the 
wheat fields of southern Indiana. Mr. Burtt is an 
enthusiast in the matter of grain production, having 
raised a miniature wheat crop this year on a vacant 
lot in Jeffersonville. 

* > > 

A. E. Vandegrift, traffic manager of the Louisville 
Board of Trade, while in Washington recently, pre- 
sented a petition to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission asking it to preserve the equalization on 
grain between the markets of Cairo, Ill., Cincinnati, 
Evansville, Ind., Henderson, Ky., Memphis, Tenn., St. 
Louis, New Orleans, Omaha, Kansas City, Nashville 
and Louisville. The petition was presented in con- 
nection with the increase of rates which the railroads 
of the country have asked. In arguing against hori- 


zontal increases, Mr. Vandegrift declared that dis- 
turbance of equalizations would cause congestions in 
the favored markets, delay in the movement of equip- 


ment and failure to utilize facilities at other mar- 


kets, thus resulting in a material loss in the distri- 
bution of food products. 
* * * 

The Green Milling Company, with a capital of 
$15,000, has been incorporated at Mayfield, Ky., by 
J. W. Green, J. E. Wilson and R. M. McCain. 

* * * 
The shortage of labor is being keenly felt in the 


section near Hickman, Ky., where wheat cutting has 
begun. Fancy prices are being paid for harvesters. 
The crops in that section promise a fair yield, ac- 
according to reports, 

* * * 

Lieut. Gov. S. Thurston Ballard, of the Ballard & 
Ballard Company, Louisville, entertained 150 dele- 
gates from Southern ports who came to Louisville to 
urge that export shippers use their ports instead of 
shipping north and east, with a luncheon at Bal- 
lard’s Mills recently. 

* * * 

It is estimated that the wheat crop in Bartholo- 
mew County, Indiana, will be about 75 per cent of a 
full crop this year, and that the average yield per 
acre will not exceed 12 bushels. From 10 to 25 
per cent of the wheat has been damaged by the fly, 
according to reports. 

* * * 

So difficult is it in Christian County, Kentucky, to 

obtain labor for the wheat harvest, that farmers are 


- harvesting crops on a fifty-fifty basis with laborers 


and furnishing them with tools and teams. Accord- 
ing to reports from Hopkinsville, some of the farm- 
ers are having difficulty in getting help even on that 
basis. 

* * * 

J. B. Wathen, Jr., miller, formerly a distiller, said 
in regard to the effect of. prohibition on business: 
“No doubt prohibition has helped some businesses, for 
‘It’s an ill wind,’ etc. When people don’t spend their 
money for one thing they will spend it for another. 
But there also is no doubt that many businesses were 
hit—not only distillers and retail dealers, but the bot- 
tle manufacturing concerns, box makers, cooperage 
plants, firms engaged in printing labels, hardware, 
pipe and machinery firms. Our distillery plant is 
practically worthless.” 
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EMBERS of the Kansas City Board of Trade 
M voted recently to modify contract grades of 
grain, chiefly as a means of preventing conges- 
tion after trade in wheat futures gets under 
way. No. 1 and No. 2 hard wheat were made a valid 
tender instead of No. 1 only, and No. 3 may be deliv- 
ered at a discount of 5 cents. The contract grade of 
corn includes No. 1 and No. 2, with No. 3 accept- 
able at a discount of 2% cents. The contract grade 
of oats is No. 3 white, testing 26 pounds or better, 
with higher grades at a premium of 1% cents. 
* * * 
Initial deliveries on July contracts at Kansas City 
were 119,000 bushels of corn, which was the main 
factor in the decline in July corn to a discount under 


September. There was a slump of 8 cents the 
last day in June when it became known that sub- 
stantial deliveries were expected the next day. Chi- 
eago declined about 4 cents at the same time. This 


is said to be the first time in over four years that 
July has been under September. 
* . * 

The interest rate on consignments on grain at Kan- 
sas City has been fixed at 7 per cent for July by the 
Finanee Committee of the Board of Trade. This is the 
Same as the June rate. 

> ~ ~~ 

The first car of 1920 oats was received at Kansas 
City June 26 by the Murphy Grain Company from 
Shattuck, Okla. It graded No. 2 mixed and sold to 
Goffe & Carkener for $1.12. 

~ . ~ 

In the crop year ending June 30 receipts of wheat 
at Kansas City established a new high record, despite 
the fact that there was constant complaint of an in- 
adequate supply of cars. Total arrivals were 92,356.- 
200 bushels, an increase of 38,250,000 bushels over 
those of the preceding season and more than fou 
times the arrivals of two years ago. The former 
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was made in 1914-15, 
its bumper wheat crop of 179,- 
000,000 bushels. In July, August and September, 
1919, arrivals amounted to 43,000,000 bushels. The 
total, beyond doubt, would have been much larger it 
railroads had had the equipment available to meet 
the unusually heavy demands of the grain trade in 
the Southwest. There was a series of car shortages, 
embargoes and congestions, all of which tended to 
keep grain back in the country. In view of the actual 
big receipts, it appéars probable that railroad service 
was not far under normal, the unfavorable showing 
being due to the fact that the demands were far out 
of the ordinary. 


high record, 77,750,000 bushels, 


when Kansas raised 


The year’s corn receipts, 11,432,500 bushels, were 
the smallest since 1908-09, when the total was 9,500,- 
000 bushels. Arrivals the preceding season were 
nearly 20,000,000 bushels and two years ago over 
28,000,000 bushels. Oats receipts were also small, 
7.787.700 bushels, compared with 16,606,900 bushels 
the year before and nearly 18,500,000 bushels two 
years ago. 

Total grain receipts were a little over 119,000,006 
bushels, the largest ever reported, and 24,000,000 
bushelis over 1915-16. 

* * * 

The change in trading hours of the Kansas City 

Board of Trade, made necessary by the adoption of 


new time in Chicago has not caused any inconvenience. 
been 


For ‘several weeks the market has opening 
at 8:30 and closing at 12:15. On several occasions 


the earlier closing has restricted trade in the carlot 
market when. inspections were delayed. 
* * * 

Fred R. Warrick is an applicant for membership in 
the Kansas City Board of Trade on transfer from 
I. H. Rich of Swift & Co. This will be the third time 
Mr. Warrick has been a member of the, exchange. 
When last here he was with the Moore-Lawless Grain 
Company and for the past year has been with an 
elevator concern at Sioux City. He will be associ- 
ated with the Thresher-Fuller Grain Company. The 
membership cost $14,500. His first membership in the 
early days of the market cost $25. 

* * + 

The season’s first car of new wheat was received 
July 1. by Dilts & Morgan. It graded No. 2 mixed 
and tested 59 pounds to the bushel and 13 per cent 
moisture. General appearance was good. It sold at 
auction to the Hall-Baker Grain Company for $2.79. 
The wheat came from Braman, Okla., though it had 
changed hands at Wichita, Kan., before reaching Kan- 
sas City. The first car last season was received 
June 30 and brought $2.21 and two years ago the 
first car sold at $2.15 on June 27. 

* * * 

There has been practically no trade in new wheat 
in the ‘to arrive” market at Kansas City this s@éason. 
Elevators and shippers have shown little disposition 
to enter the market on their own account when no 
hedging or other protective facilities were afforded 
them. The few bids reported thus far have been for 
small lots for the account of millers, generally a few 
cars or a few thousand bushels. <A few moderate 
quantities have been bought for export account, de- 
livered at the Gulf. Bids in June ranged from $2.58 


to $2.62 for No. 1 hard, red or mixed, the market 
showing a firmer tendency toward the last of the 
month. 

7 * * 


A committee of bankers from Kansas City recently 
conferred with a number of Government officials in 
Washington on the subject of an early resumption 
of trade in wheat futures. They urged that the mar- 
ket be free from all outside regulation in order that 
it could fulfill one of its important functions, that 
of helping stabilize credit. Numerous other branches 
of the grain trade have indicated the urgent need 
of a wheat futures market recently. Country grain 
dealers have been especially anxious for a hedging 
market. 

. > * 

No important change in transportation conditions 
was reported at Kansas City or in the Southwest the 
past month, the general situation continuing serious. 
The supply of cars is inadequate for the demands of 
grain shippers, terminals and country loading sta- 
tions generally, who have big stocks of wheat on 
hand which they cannot dispose of, and it appears 
probable that the movement of new wheat will be 
handicapped in all sections. Nearly all branches of 
the grain trade have joined with financial interests In 
asking the Interstate Commission for 
lief and an increased supply of cars has been prom- 


Commerce re- 


ised numerous times, but no apparent relief has been 
felt yet. The credit situation is particularly acute 
as most banks have large amounts of money tied up 


in wheat loans which cannot be liquidated until cars 
are provided to move the wheat. 

The first relief measure taken by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was the ordering of about 
20,000 cars to be delivered to western roads from east- 
ern and southern lines. Kansas City and the South- 
west were to receive 7,650 cars and the rest were to 
go to the Northwest. The distribution was regarded 
as inefficient, as this territory needed the larger num- 
ber of cars in view of the approaching harvest. The 
cars were to be delivered in the four weeks ending 
June 25, but in that time only about 500 had been 
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received. The rest will be delivered, however, though 
it may be a matter of several more weeks, It is prob- 


able a second allotment of cars will be made to the 
grain carrying roads. 

Secretary J. C. Mohler of the Kansas State De- 
partment of Agriculture called a meeting of the dif- 
ferent branches of the grain trade recently at Wich- 
ita and information presented them showed the situ- 
ation to be more serious than had been thought. Cars 
were needed to move 25,000,000 bushels of wheat at 
once, it was said, and before September transportation 
would be needed for 65,000,000 bushels. As a result of 
the meeting a committee was sent to Washington to 
ask for a priority order affecting grain shipments. The 
I. C. CG. admitted the seriousness of the situation, but 
did not give much promise of such an order. 

In checking up the situation at Kansas. City re- 
cently it was shown that 6,810 cars were needed to 
move grain in store here, some of which had been 
ordered out as far back as February. 

* * * 

The Murray Elevatcr, which was destroyed by an 
explosion last September, has been repaired and re- 
built and is in operation again. It is operated by the 
Federal Grain Company. 
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ILWAUKEE grain men are apparently well 
M pleased with the plans which have heen made 
for the resumption of trading in wheat fu- 
tures on July 15. Secretary Harry A. Plumb reported 
for Hugo Stolley, who attended the meetings of the 
Committee of Sixteen from ti.e eight grain exchanges, 
that trade would be started in. the December option. 
The action taken coincided largely with the sugges- 
tions made by Milwaukee grain men. Reports here 
indicated that it was expected that December wheat 
would be started somewhere around $2.50 a bushel, 
this being closely in line with the $2.40 a bushel now 
being paid at country elevators in the Southwest for 
winter wheat. 
* * * 
A much larger movement is reported in grain at the 
Milwaukee market with the measures taken to end 


the car shortage. In one day offerings were 450 car- 
loads of grain, of which nearly 250 were of corn, 
The increased movement in grain is also shown 


by the receipts here for the first week in July, which 
consisted of 72 cars of barley, 504 cars of corn, 141 
ears of oats, 24 cars of wheat, 29 cars of rye and 
one car of flax. This makes an aggregate of 771 
cars, compared with 721 cars the week before, 359 
cars for the corresponding week a year ago and 374 
ears for the corresponding week of 1918. These fig- 
ures show that arrivals are about twice as large 
as last year and two years ago. They also show that 
about 60 per cent of the receipts now are corn, and 
most of the remainder is oats, with just an occa- 
sional car of barley, wheat and rye. 

Opinions among Milwaukee grain men are that 
there is still a large amount of unsold grain in the 
country and that this grain will come out if only the 
ears can be furnished before the new. grain starts 
to move. Country buyers for Milwaukee grain firms 
report a general disposition to sell grain, the feel- 
ing being that prices are now near the top point, and 
that declines are inevitable as the new grain comes 
on the market. 

* * * 

Wisconsin crop conditions are reported highly favor- 
able despite the cold, rainy weather for several days 
in the first half of July. The outlook for corn, wheat 
and clover hay ranges from good to excellent, the low 
temperatures being very favorable for grain just at 
this stage of growth. Oats have headed and look 
well, but the straw is short for the most part. Show- 
ers have delayed haying in many localities. Corn and 
wheat were considerably damaged by storms in the 
southern and western. sections of the state, rain, 
heavy winds and hail being among-the obstacles en- 
countered by crops. 

* * * 

Banks are expected to have difficulties in taking 
care of the grain movement-unless there is a sudden 
accession of cars to move the enormous quantities 
of grain left in the country, according to Secretary 
Harry A. Plumb of the Chamber of Commerce. The 
amount of capital tied up in this grain whose move- 


ment is being held back, is exceedingly large, Mr. 
Plumb states, so that to avoid financial stringency 
alone, it would. be highly desirable to promote 
prompter grain marketing. 


* * * 

Trading at the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
has been advanced one hour in line with the daylight 
saving schedule in Chicago. The hours are 8:30 a. ™m: 
to 1:15 p. m. Many of the Milwaukee grain men are 
now compelled to be “early birds” in the morning, 
but, in compensation they gain an hour more time in 
the afternoon. Milwaukee has no daylight saving 
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regulations, the action of the grain men merely being 
necessary to bring this market into line with that of 


Chicago. 
* * * 


The American Feed Manufacturers Association, 
who recently held their convention in Chicago, gave 
honors to two well-known Milwaukeeans. Charles JAY 
Krause, president and director of the Charles A. 
Krause Milling Company, and owner of the largest 
corn mill in the world, was named vice-president of 
the Association, and Warren R. Anderson, president 


of the Packages Publishing Company, was named 
treasurer. 
* * * : 
The newest commission company in Milwaukee is 


that of W. C. Mitchell Company, successor to Randall, 
Gee & Mitchell Company. The office is located in 
72 Insurance Building. A. J. Maley will be in charge, 
having made application for membership in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. He has been connected with the 
old Mitchell company for some 20 years, part 
of the time traveling in Canadian territory and for 
the last four years being located at Great Falls, Mont. 
= * * 


George A. Schroeder, genial traffic manager of the 
Chamber of Commerce for about 12 years, who resigned 
recently, has left for California, where he will re- 
side permanently. He resigned to take effect July al 
No successor has been chosen as yet, the Chamber of 
Commerce now considering several candidates for the 
job. 

* 8 ¢ 

Grain men of Milwaukee predict that the run of 
grain here for the new season is likely to be the 
largest on record. There are several new firms here 
among the receivers and shippers and all the indica- 
tions are for an extremely lively season. 

* * * 

The movement of grain and grain products by boat 
direct to Europe, ‘while still small compared with 
total trade, amounted in value to more than $1,400,- 
000 for the first six months of 1920, as compared 
with $999,000 for the entire year of 1919. A largely 
increased movement in the future is confidently 
looked for, especially in the next two or three years, 

* * * 

Tne directors of the Chamber of Commerce have 
decided to place its gratuity funds in the hands of a 
trust company for administration. This move was 
made as a result of a suggestion by the bankers who 
are among the trustees of the fund. The gratuity 
fund now totals more than $125,000 and benefits paid 
as a result of recent deaths of members have been 
about $600 each. Any member of the Chamber under 
50 who passes the necessary examination can join the 
gratuity fund. 

* * * 

France will have enough of a wheat crop to take 
eare of its own needs, according to Lawrence S. Payn, 
representing the Simon-Louis, Freres & Co., of France, 
who recently visited Milwaukee. ‘““‘When I left France,” 
he said, ‘‘the reports were that France would be in- 
dependent from all outside sources for wheat. ‘There 
is a wonderful crop. The wheat was more than two 
anda half feet high and the harvest was not far off. 
This will mean that more of your wheat will stay 
at home and that your cost of living ought to be 
lowered as a result. As for France, it will mean 
that the money usually paid for wheat will remain 
in the country and that the value of the frane will 
therefore be increased.’ 

Lf * * 

The convention of the. American Seed Trade As- 
sociation, recently held in Milwaukee, brought dele- 
gates and visitors from all parts of the United States, 
as well as from Canada, France, Holland and other 
countries. Great interest was manifested in the meet- 
ings of the Association and many of the talks given 
were of an exceedingly practical and intimate char- 
acter. Phil Grau, manager of the Milwaukee Associ- 
ation of Commerce, gave a spirited address. The en- 
tertainment features of the convention were in charge 
of a Milwaukee committee composed of W. B. Cur- 
rie, Fred Kellogg, W. A. Lohr, G. H. Hunkel and Hugo 
Teweles. 

* * * 

Milwaukee takes rank as the fourth largest market 
for receipts of corn, considering the arrivals for this 
season up to date, which do not include the heavy 
marketing for the last few days. Chicago, St. Louis 
and Omaha lead in corn receipts, while Milwaukee 
ranks fourth with almost 10,000,000 bushels. Mil- 
waukee surpasses Minneapolis and Kansas City, ac- 
cording to these figures. Last year Milwaukee stood 
sixth in the list of cities for corn receipts. This 
year it has moved up to fourth place, indicating the 
rapidly growing importance of the local market. 

* * * 

A decision of interest to all the business men of 
the. city, and especially to grain men, is the ap- 
pointment of a terminal committee of railroad of- 
ficials and shippers to. facilitate the movement of 
freight to and from Milwaukee. 'The committee in- 
cludes members from the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul lines, the Chicago & Northwestern, Soo, 
Pere Marquette and Grand Trunk Railroads, also mem- 
bers of the Association of Commerce. The main points 
which are being stressed by the new terminal commit- 
tee are full loading of cars, to the end that every car 
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shall be made to give the maximum of service; also 
to have prompt unloading and loading of cars so that 
cars will not be detained long by the shipper or the 
receiver-of goods, and otherwise to promote the rapid 
movement of cars by any other method deemed pos- 
sible. The committee will meet from time to time 
to formulate more effective methods. 
* * * 

The Board of Directors of the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce has fixed a new scale of fees for inspec- 
tion and supervision of weighing, which is of interest 
to every shipper to the Milwaukee market, as follows: 


Inspection Fees 
(Effective July 1, 1920) 

For inspecting grain from railroad cars on track 
and furnishing sample, 75 cents per car; where 
grade requires moisture test, $1 per car. 

For inspecting grain “in” by sample, in bulk, 75 
cents per car; where grade requires moisture test, 
$1 per car. 


For inspecting grain from elevators into railroad 


cars by grade or sample, 50 cents per car; where 
grade requires moisture test, 75 cents per car. 

For inspecting grain from elevators into vessels, 
40 cents per 1,000 bushels; where grain requires 
moisture test, 50 cents per 1,000 bushels. 

For inspecting grain from wagons or trucks, 25 
cents per load. 

For inspecting by sample “or sampling grain in 
bags, % cent per bag; carloads, each bag inspected 
while unloading, % cent-per bag. 

For inspecting-grain from elevators into wagons 
or trucks, 25 eents per load. 

For sampling grain and furnishing sample, 25 
cents per car; bulkhead ears, for each additional 
lot, 15 cents. 

For sampling grain where no inspector is sta- 
tioned, 50 cents per car; bulkhead cars, for each 
additional lot, 25 cents. 

For sampling screenings, 50 cents per car. 

For testing grain for moisture, 25 cents per car 
or lot. 

For reinspection, 75 cents per car; where grade 
requires moisture test, $1 per car, unless in case of 
an obvious error in original inspection, when no 
charge is made. 

For inspecting mail samples or any other samples 
submitted for test, 15 cents per sample; with mois- 
ture test, 40 cents per sample. 


Weighing Fees 
(Effective July 1, 1920) 
ee From railway. cars, per carload, $1. 

From elevators to wagons or trucks, 
load. ' 

From elevators to vessels, 5,000 bushels or over, 
10 cents per 1,000 bushels. 

Irom elevators to vessels, less than 
els, 20 cents per 1,000 bushels. 

From vessels to elevators, 
bushels or part thereof. 

For supervision of weighing grain after clean- 
ing, drying or transferring, 35 cents per carload; 
when in bulk lots, 25 cents per 1,000 bushels, or 
part thereof. 

For supervision of weighing of bag lots at ele- 
vators, malt houses, ete., or counting bags, 50 per 
hour for services of assistant weigher. 

For supervision of weighing at industries other 
than elevators, mills, malt houses, etc., where no 
assistant weigher is stationed, 75 cents per hour 
for services of assistant weigher. 


20 cents per 


5,000 bush- 


20 cents per 1,000 


Supervision at Wagon Scale 

For weighing carloads, $1.45 per car, when not in 
excess of eight wagon or truck loads to the car, 
and when in excess of that amount, an additional 
charge of 10 cents per load small be made. 

Grain and malt from other sources than railroad 
ears, and all other property from whatever source, 
20 cents per load. 


Weighing of Grain in Sacks 
In the weighing of grain in sacks, one pound 
is allowed to be deducted as the weight of each 
sack. 
The charge for supervision of weighing from ele- 
vators to cars ranges from 35 cents to 85 cents per 
earload, depending upon the cost of performing the 


service. These charges remain as_ before, no 
changes having been made. ee 
* * * 


Reports show that the Wisconsin spring grain area 
has been reduced about 4 per cent for this season. 
Total acreage of these grains in 1920 is 3,196,000, 
which is a little above the five-year average, how- 
ever. This indicates that farm production of this 
state will be up to the average, notwithstanding the 
searcity of farm help which has caused general alarm. 

‘There is more oats and barley sowed in Wisconsin 
than -last year, but there is a marked cut in the 
acreage of spring wheat. Farmers apparently did 
not like the prospect for lower prices for wheat and 
refused to seed so much spring wheat. Oats, in fact, 
is the largest area since 1906. The production of the 


state in oats is expected to be almost 93,000,000 
bushels as compared with only 78,000,000 bushels 
last year. The condition at 93 per cent-is about 1 


per cent under the 10-year average, indicating that 
the increased yield will, be due to the larger acreage 
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The barley area is about 2 per cent larger in Wis- 
consin than in 1919, despite the prohibition wave over 
the country. The yield is expected to be nearly 
16,000,000 bushels, as compared with about 13,500,000 
bushels a year ago. Spring wheat yield is forecast 
at just under 5,000,000 bushels, which is about 1,000,- 
000 bushels less than last year. Winter wheat is 
estimated around 1,700,000 bushels, which is a little 
more than last: year. These figures show that Wis- 
consin has splendid prospects for a huge grain yield 
this year. The hay crop of the state is put at 5,100,- 
000 tons, which is around an average crop. ‘The 
clover area is 22 per cent over last year, with con- 
dition of 91, which may mean a big crop of seed. 

* * * 

Milwaukee shippers, and especially the grain men, 
have been keenly interested in the decision at Chi- 
eago by Judge Landis preventing the drainage dis- 
trict from using more than 250,000 cubic feet of water 
a minute. Milwaukee interests pointed out that this 
matier has been before the War Department for the 
last 20 years and now finally some decisive action is 
taken. Milwaukee shipping interests are highly 
elated by the decision of Judge Landis, as harbor 
building costing several million dollars is now under 
way here, and it is felt that this great work will 
be impaired if Chicago is allowed to greatly reduce 
the Jake level. 

* * * 

The plan of using the Chamber of Commerce for a 
stock trading center is likely to die, according to 
Secretary Harry A. Plumb. This trade in securities 
was large several years ago. Since that time many 
new issues are in the market locally, and it was felt 
that stock trade should again be revived in a local 
exchange. Because of the lukewarm attitude of finan- 
cial houses for the plan, it may be held in abeyance 
for some time. 
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USINESS in durum has been active on the Du- 
B luth market of late and with urgent demand on 
the part of two houses for grain to fill shipping 
contracts the quotation in the No. 1 grade was advanced 
16 cents to $2.93 during the second week of this month. 


All the durum in the houses, here, approximately 

600,000 bushels, is under contract for Eastern shipment 

in addition to a substantial tonnage bought to arrive. 
* * * 

Hadley Hanson has been appointed manager of Logan 
& Bryan’s wire on the Duluth Board of Trade, tak- 
ing the handling of that business over from H. S. 
Newell & Co. who acted as correspondents of the Chi- 
cago house after the retirement of the Paine Commis- 
sion Company. Mr. Hanson had been wire operator 
for the Paine Commission Company for several years, 
and he remained with Logan & Bryan after Parker 
Paine had become a member of that firm. He has 
made a wide circle of friends inthe grain trade here. 

* * * 

Ward A. Brown has joined McCarthy Bros. & Co. as 

cash buyer and pit man on the Board of Trade. 
* * * 

H. D, Stoker and C. C. Baker have become associated 
with the Van Dusen-Harrington’ Company as _ cash 
buyers on this market, taking the places of Ward A. 
Brown and M. G. Wisted. The latter is now recorder 
in the secretary’s office. 
. * * = 

G. C. Sullivan has taken over the membership of 
H. W. Hellier on the Board of Trade. The Jatter has 
remayed to Minneapolis. 

* * * 

F. M. Crosby of the Washburn-Crosby Company and 
A. H. Hansen of the Hansen Produce Company, New 
York, have been elected members of the Duluth Board 
of Trade. The last named purchased the membership 
of W. N. Anderson, who is now in Winnipeg. The 
membership of J. R. Marfield has been transferred to 
J. R. Stewart of Minneapolis. The Board of Trade 
membership of John W. Barkell has been transferred 
to Joseph T. Cultfane. Several other changes in the 
personnel of operators connected with the various 
houses on this market are foreshadowed. 

. * = 

Cash handlers here have been doing some business 
in oats during the last 10 days. A lot of 151,000 
bushels of oats was received here recently from Min- 
neapolis for eastern shipment. The operation was 
handled through the Capitol] Elevator Company. The 
spot figure in No. 3 white oats here has broken 14 
cants to 96 cents-31. 

* > . 

Elevator interests and traders on the Duluth Board 
of Trade are feeling optimistic just now as a result of 
the good crop reports being received from over the 
Northwest. Two Duluth houses with wide interior ele- 
yator connections assert that the news they are receiv- 
ing from over western North Dakota and Montana 
is the most encouraging in several years. It is hoped 
that growers in districts that suffered heavily through 
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a succession of dry seasons will be enabled to get on 
their feet again. Specialists in the flax market have 
been especially cheered up. From the early outlook 
taking soil conditions into consideration, they are count- 
ing on handling somewhere near the same tonnages 
of seed that found their way to this market a few 
years ago. 
* * * 

Specialists in the rye market have been busy for 
some time back and under active bidding by exporters 
at times, quotations have covered a wide range. Bid- 
ding in the distant future has, however, fallen off of 
late, with dealers not disposed to make commitments 
in view of the possibility of a drop developing in prices 
as a result of the good crop outlook. The cash market 
was relatively strong with grain wanted for early ship- 
ments. The market in rye here is off around 16 cents 
from its high points of a month ago. Stocks of rye 
in the elevators here are now down to under 25,000 
bushels, as compared with over 8,000,000 bushels at the 
opening of navigation. 

* * * 

B. Stockman, H. F. Salyards and E. S. Ferguson 
represented the Duluth Board of Trade in the con- 
ferences of the committees that considered plans for 
the re-opening of trading in the wheat market held at 
Chicago last week. They had the full backing of mem- 
bers of the Board here in planning to resume trading 
provided operations could be properly safeguarded. 

* * * 

In view of the opening of the markets to trading in 
wheat, the directors of the Board of Trade have fixed 
the grades and the basis at which spring wheat and 
durum will be deliverable on future contracts. An 
effort was made to make the grades as liberal as 
possible and the lineup as decided upon is considered 
to be fair all around. 

In spring wheat, No. 1 northern is the contract grade. 
No. 1 dark northern is deliverable at 2c above the 
contract price; No. 2 dark northern at 2c under the 
contract price; No. 2 northern at 4c under the con- 
tract price; No. 3 dark northern at 5e under the con- 
tract price, and No. 3 northern at 7e under the con- 
tract price. 

In durum wheat, No. 2 amber is the contract 
On contracts for future delivery, No. 1 durum 
liverable at the contract price. No. 1 amber 
is deliverable at 2c above the contract price; 
durum at 2c under the contract price; No. 3 
durum at 4c under the contract price, aand 
durum at 6c under the contract price. 

Mixed wheat deliverable on contracts for future de- 
livery of durum wheat when it contains not less than 
80 per cent of the durum class, not more than 10 
per cent of the sub-class red durum, and not more 
than 5 per cent of wheat of other classes than hard 
red spring. Mixed wheat conforming to those re- 
quirements is deliverable as follows: No. 1 mixed at 
2c under the contract price, and No. 2 mixed at 
4c under the contract price. 

The grades under which winter wheat 
liverable under contracts will be announced shortly. 
It has been announced that winter wheat will not, 
however, be deliverable under spring wheat contracts. 
Operators on this market are sanguine that a sub- 
stantial tonnage of wheat and other grains will be at- 
tracted to the Duluth market from Kansas City and 
Omaha .territory as a result of the readjustment in 
freight rates by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
From correspondence received by the elevator and 
commission houses from grain handlers in that terri- 
tory, the trade here is looking forward to an early 
movement of winter wheat this way promoted largely 
through the assurance of an aoundance of storage space 
and the intimation that plenty of boat space will be 


available to move the grain out. 
* * * 
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will be de- 


With trading in rye, barley and flax futires in ad- 
dition to wheat futures being carried on upon this 
market, a novel pit has been installed on the trading 
floor. It is elliptical in shape, and is equipped with two 
pulpits, one for wheat and the other for coarse grains 
trading. Additional quotation and telegraph operators 
are being employed. Traders here are Jooking forward 
to an active market in all grains during the coming 
fall months. 

> * * 

As illustrating the possibilities of a direct grain 
movement for export in the event of the Great Lakes 
to the oceean deep waterways project being carried 
through, it may be mentioned that a contract has just 
been entered into to move 500,000 bushels of barley here 
from California for transshipment by water to Buffalo. 
The contracts of the elevator and shipping inierests 
call for July-August delivery. The transaction will be 


handled by the Consolidated Elevator Company, This 
will be the first time in the history of the trade at 
this point that grain has been moved this way from 
the Pacific Coast for reshipment.. The deal was 


brought about through the impossibility of obtaining 
guarantees of prompt delivery by water through the 
Panama Canal and then by Erie Canal to Buffalo. 
> . > 

Specialists in coarse grains and feeds on the Duluth 
market are preparing for a busy fall and winter 
season. R. M. White, of the White Grain Company 
asserted that the demand for feeds on this market is 
much heavier than a year ago due to a great extent 
to the new road building contracts being carried through 
over northern Minnesota in which horses are heing 
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used on a heavy scale. Mr. White is laying plans for 
heavy shipments of oats to the East this fall. He 
predicts considerably lower prices for hay as a result 
of the promise of a much above the average crop over 


the Northwest. 
= * > 


The last Duluth Board of Trade membership sale 
was made at $6,500, that price having been paid by 
the Hansen Produce Co. of New York. It is said that 
other export houses desire to pick up memberships on 
this market and that they are ready to pay the price 
mentioned when they are offered. 
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CCORDING to the crop estimate report just is- 
A sued by the Pennsylvania Department of Agri- 

culture, the condition of wheat in the state is 
placed at 86 per cent of normal, and it forecasts an 
average yield of 17.6 bushels per acre, and a total pro- 
duction of 27,534,000 bushels. The condition of rye is 
92 per cent of normal and indicates a yield of 17.2 
bushels per acre, and a total production of 4,027,000 
bushels. The estimated area sown to oats is 1,154,330 
acres, or 97 per cent of the area sown last year. The 
condition of oats is 90 per cent of normal, indicating 
an average yield of 32.9 bushels per acre, and a total 
production of 37,977,000 bushels. The area sown to 
barley is estimated at 89 per cent of last year’s area, 
or 14,346 acres. Condition is 90 per cent of normal, 
indicating a yield of 26.5 bushels per acre, and a 
total production of 380,100 bushels. 

= * * 

The grain and feed warehouses of William Kol) at 
3047 Chestnut Street were burned several weeks ago. 
The estimated loss was $30,000, which was fully 
covered by insurance. 

* * * 
firm of 
summer 


Jacob B. Pultz, head of the grain brokerage 
J. B. Pultz & Co. is spending an extended 
vacation at Winston, Conn. 


* * * 

Captain John O. Foering, former chief grain in- 
spector for the Commercial Exchange, and Mrs. Foer- 
ing, are spending the summer at Ocean City, N. J. 

* * * 
Freeman Hawk, wholesale grain and feed dealer 


at Allentown, Pa., and a member of the Commercial 
Exchange, died recently at his home following an opera- 
tion. Mr. Hawk was born 67 years ago and his first 
job as a boy was with the Schreiber Milling Company 
on the Little Lehigh River near Allentown. The busi- 
ness conducted at the time of his death was established 
25 years ago. 
* = * 

Henry U. Bean, head of the grain and feed broker- 
age firm of H. U. Bean & Co., was married in June to 
Miss Caroline Koch, daughter of Mrs. Catharine Koch, 
of 4541 Green Street, Germantown, Mr. and Mrs. Bean 
are spending their honeymoon at Ocean City, N. J., 
and will make their permanent residence at 2231 West 


Cumberland Street, Philadelphia. 
~ * a 
Philadelphia feed and grain dealers have organized 


the Grain and Feed Club of Philadelphia for the pur- 
pose of promoting a better relationship among local 
dealers. The first meeting was held at a dinner in the 
Bourse restaurant, in June, when the following officers 


were elected: President, IF’. M. Rosekrans, of Rose- 
krans-Snyder Company; vice-president, A. F. Gruber, 
of the E.. E. Delp Grain Company; secretary, S. J. 
Gibby, of the Dougherty-MacHenry Company; and 
treasurer, J. K. Scattergood, of 8S. F. Scattergood & 
Co. Among the members so far enrolled in the new 
organization are: Shane Bros. & Wilson; M. F. 


Baringer; C. W. Wagar & Co.; Kosekrans-Snyder Com- 
pany; Woolman & Co.; E. K. Lemont & Sons; b Rae 
Walls Company; H. U. Bean & Co.; Quaker City Grain 
Company; S. H. Young & Co.; E. E. Delp Grain Com- 
pany; H. H. Koch & Co.; A. M. Stover; C. S. Coleman 
& Co.; A. J. Emmons _& Co.; Dougherty-MacHenry 


Company; E. L. Rogers & Co.; John F. Boddy; James 
L. King; J. C. Landes; Harvey Barlow; Jonas F. Eby 
& Son; John B. Yeager & Co.; Samuel Bell & Sons; E. 
Dunwpody & Co.; Walton Bros.; Quaker City Flour 
Mills; Standard Hay & Grain Company; and S. F. 
Scattergood & Co. 

oe 2 _ 

New memberships in the Commercial Exchange have 
been petitioned for during the past month by the 
Bartlett Frazier Company, Chicago; Robert Bates, 
Fourth & Market Streets, Philadelphia; and the Eagle 
Roller Mills Company, New Ulm, Minn. 

= * > 

The number of cars unloaded during June at the 

Girard Point Elevators of the P. R. R. were 719 wheat 


and 44 rye. 

According to the monthly report of the statistician of 
the Commercial Exchange, the stocks of grain in public 
warehouses in Philadelphia on July 1 were 2,379,592 
bushels of wheat, 92,116 corn, and 205,966 oats; com- 
pared with 2,198,271 bushels wheat, 50,072 corn, and 
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and 836,525 bushels of wheat, 
36,739 corn, and 1,416,208 oats one year ago. Re- 
ceipts of grain at Philadelphia during June were 
1,951,609 bushels of wheat, 195,457 corn, 332,128 oats, 
130,879 rye, and 12,829 barley. Exports from this port 
during the same month were 1,741,392 bushels wheat, 
and 367,571 rye. 


151,193 oats on June 1; 


* * * 

H. L. Routh, member of a large grain importing firm 
of London, England, was recently a guest on the floor 
of the Commercial Exchange of William M. Richardson, 
president of the Philadelphia Export Company. 

* * * 

Hubert J. Horan, 

of the Commercial 


chairman of the Flour Committee 
Exchange, was the representative 


of the Exchange at the meeting called on July 7 by 
the General Committee of Grain Exchanges to consider 
the matter of future trading in wheat. 
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HE car shortage, high interest rates and other 


factors have complicated the grain situation in 
Indiana, and the trade is unable to agree on any 
general policy as a result. The decline of the market 
added to the uncertainty, and movement of grain has 
been light as a result, no one being willing to buy to 
any great extent, in view of the possibility of further 
slumps in prices. Threshing has begun out in the 
state, and if the cars were available, conditions would 
be much improved. The rolling stock is hard to get, 
however, and grain dealers are thus up against a very 
difficult problem. Those who ordinarily would buy 
wheat and store it pending the arrival of cars have been 
informed by their local banks that deals of this kind 
cannot be financed. Bankers advise dealers to buy 
only when the grain can be moved at once. Those 
who would tie up their own money in wheat while 
awaiting transportation are faced with another bit of 
red tape. Charles B. Riley, secretary of the Indiana 
Grain Dealers Association, announced that a dealer 
who accepts grain on storage account becomes a pub- 
lic utility, and hence subject to the regulations imposed 
on such corporations, including the reports to the 
State Tax Board for taxation, among others. Mr. 
Riley reported, however, that the Public Service Com- 
mission will be as liberal as possible with dealers who 
store for farmers, though certain restrictions imposed 
by the law must be kept in mind. 

The probable advance in freight rates is a factor to 
be kept in mind, according to well informed grain men. 
This advance, it is believed, will be around 25 per cent. 
Secretary Riley reported that ‘‘some sellers insist on 
making sales subject to changes in freight rates that 
may take place before the shipment is ready, hence 
dealers should be extremely careful about making con- 
tracts for shipment dependent upon transportation not 
already at hand.” 

In order to clarify the situation, grain men and 
millers of Indiana have held a number of local meet- 
ings recently. Others will probably be held through- 
out June in order that opinion may be crystallized and 
a plan of action mapped out. A meeting was held at 
Frankfort on July 13; at Kokomo and Muncie on July 
14; others are scheduled for Marion and Fort Wayne 
on the fifteenth; Huntington, the sixteenth and Ander- 
son on the same day. Officers of the Indiana Grain 
Dealers Association will attend as many as possible 
in order to encourage free discussion. 

* * * 

The Indiana Grain Dealers Association has continued 
to show a good gain in membership. The work of the 
Association has been particularly noteworthy during 
the recent unsettled condition of the market and the 
trade has been quick to show its appreciation. Recent 
additions to the Association are as follows: Yeddo 
Farmers Grain Company, Yeddo, Ind.; W. D. Springer 
and the Early &. Daniel Company, Indianapolis; 
People’s Grain Company, North Judson; Potter & 
Sawyer, Rensselaer; Smith & Stewart, Waveland; The 
Nutritia Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

* * * 

A grain man again heads the Indianapolis Board of 
Trade, Edward D. Evans, of the Evans Milling Com- 
pany, being elected. president of the organization at the 
annual meeting last month. Though grain men consti- 
tute a minority in Board membership, they contrive to 
have one of their number elected president every other 
year, at least. Mr. Evans succeeds Edward B. Raub 
as president. Joseph A. Kebler, manager of. the local 
office.of R. G. Dun & Company, was made vice-presi- 
dent, and Tom Oddy, who retired from the grain trade 
after long service with Cooper & Oddy, was re-elected 
treasurer, an office which he has filled since 1905. At 
the director’s meeting on July 12, W. H. Howard was 
re-appointed secretary for the twelfth consecutive time. 
The followin 10 directors were elected for four-year 
terms; Edward E. Raub, E. Clifford Barrett, Linton A. 
Cox, George H. Evans, John E. McGettigana, Mark H. 
Miller, William J. Mooney, Charles C. Perry, Frank 
A. Witt, I. E. Woodard and Otto P. Deluse. The 
regular ticket was victorious in every instance, except 
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one. Mr. Deluse was a candidate for directorship on 
the independent ticket and he was the only successful 
member. He is with the Lew Hill Grain Company. 
The officers had no chance to escape responsibility, for 
they were nominated on both tickets. 

New members of the Indianapolis Board of Trade 
are George F. Off, of the National Elevators, and 
Lowell S. Hoit, of Chicago. It is understood that Mr. 
Hoit will open an office in Indianapolis in the near 
future. 

co * * 

Recent visitors to Indianapolis. included George W. 
Rohm, Rockville; A. B. Cohn, Frankfort; George J. 
Klemm, of Milton; Elmer Hutchinson, of Arlington, and 


W. W. Suchow, of Franklin. 
* %* * 
Lee Kelley, prominent member of the Indiana grain 


trade, and manager of the Farmers’ Elevator at Raub, 
Ind., is reported missing. Mr. Kelley left his home on 
June 29 to attend the Indiana Grain Dealers Associa- 
tion’s meeting at Indianapolis, and has not been seen 
since. Whether he reached Indianapolis is not known. 
Mrs. Kelley and her four children have left Raub for 
Frankfort, Ind., and any grain man who can throw 
any light on the case is requested to advise her there. 


ex 


EM 


HE president and Board of Managers of the New 
York Produce Exchange have announced the 
appointment of the following committees to 
serve during the ensuing year: Grain: Wm. Riem- 
schneider, chairman, Edward 'W. Elkins, F. C. Kirch- 
off, Wm. J. Brainard, Robert G. Brandt; Delivery of 
Warehouse Grain: Wm. C. Mott, chairman, H. B. Day, 
Cc. A. Robinson; Carlot Grain: Harry G. Gere, chair- 
man, Edwin A. Barnes, Jos. A. Abel, Jr., James H. 
Bowne, Wm. H. Kipp, Jr.; Grain Commission Rules: 
Frank I. Maguire, chairman, C. Walton Andrus, James 
H. Bowne, Chas. C. Rubins, Fred H. Teller; Flour: 
Harry J. Greenbank, chairman, O. H. Montgomery, 
H. P. Piper, Fred O. Seaver, Nelson S. Munger; Hay 
and Straw: Wm. H. Clark, chairman, Frank §. Voor- 
hees, George N. Reinhardt, Thomas M. Blake, Chas. C. 
Ramey; Seeds: Wm. Jacot, chairman, Marshall H. 
Duryea, Ernst Wehncke, O. W. F. Randolph, Chas. 
Wimmer; Information and Statistics: L. W. Forbell, 
chairman, B, H. Wunder, Jerome Lewine, J. R. Wilder, 
Wm. Knight; Trade and ‘Transportation: O. M. 
Mitchel, chairman, George Rossen, H. Myers Bogert, 
Walter Moore, A. C. Field; Steamship Affairs, A. C. 
Feterolf, chairman, O. M. Mitchel, W. J. Love, John 
McAuliffe, Jr. R. H. Blake; Canals: E. R. Carhart, 
chairman, Wm. H. Douglas, Welding Ring, W. B. 
Cragin, A. C. Field, Wm C. Mott, Edward T. Cush- 
ing, T. H. Story, B. H. Wunder. 
* * * 

E. F. Rosenbaum of the J. Rosenbaum Grain Com- 
pany of the Chicago Board of Trade, who was among 
the late June visitors on the New York Produce Ex- 
change, expressed the opinion that all commodities 
were too high. This opinion was based on the belief 
that there is too much grain back at interior points 
which must be liquidated before the new crops begin 
to move freely. He was sorry to say that transporta- 
tion was too defective to move all these supplies and 


there was not sufficient money to pay for it. 
* * * “ 


The reorganized North American Export Grain As- 
sociation has been incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New York, with J. Ward Warner, an ex- 
president of the New York Produce Exchange, as 
president, and O. M. Mitchel as vice-president. George 
W. Blanchard continues as secretary and treasurer, 
which important positions he has filled for a number 
of years with extreme satisfaction to his associates 
and great credit to himself. This organization is 
making excellent progress, embracing not only a large 
proportion of leading grain exporting houses in the 
country, but, in addition, receiving applications for 
membership from numerous other houses. 

St SeePee, 3 

Robert Edelstein, who has been identified with the 
grain trade on the New York Produce Exchange for 
about six years, announced the organization of a new 
company early this month under the name of the 
Transatlantic Brokerage and Export Company, Ine. 
This company, which is backed by one of the largest 
elevator houses in the country, will conduct an ex- 
port business on a commission basis exclusively. 
They have established connections in all the impor- 
tant grain centers in Europe and will also act as 
representatives of Argentine exporting houses. 

* * * 

Carl Sommer-Larsen, who joined the exporting de- 
partment of the old house of Milmine, Bodman & Co. 
during the winter, returned late in June to his post 
on the Produce Exchange and was cordially welcomed 
by his friends and associates. He had been absent 
for about four months, during which time he visited 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Germany, and 
the United Kingdom, and established excellent con- 


Thirty-Ninth Year 


He found the business outlook much 
brighter, a more .optimistic feeling prevailing gen- 
erally as people are getting back on their feet. He 
was pleased to observe signs that labor troubles are 
subsiding as the working class is becoming more 
rational and reasonable, showing a tendency to resume 
work. Europe still needs from us fair supplies of 
food and fertilizers, and also raw materials, but no 
manufactured articles. He also stated that there was 
much dissatisfaction over there with regard to manu- 
factured. articles because they did not always come 
up to contract grade. He thought that they would 
buy foodstuffs here up to September, when they will 
begin to use their own crops. He saw signs of a 
more hopeful feeling with regard to Russia, but un- 
fortunately Russia cannot accomplish- much now, as 
the transportation service is exceedingly bad, owing 
to the scarcity of cars and engines. Some authorities 
believe that it will require two or three years more 
before these defects can be rectified. 
* x * 

Thomas G. Readdy, for many years well known in 
the local grain market as Produce Exchange repre- 
sentative of large “private wire’ houses, latterly for 
Thomson & MeKinnon, commission merchants of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, has severed that connection 
and in the future will act in a similar capacity for 
Stein, Alstrin & Co., also of Chicago. 

- * * * 

P. W. Cashman, identified with the grain trade in 
Toronto for about nine years, and latterly engaged in 
Thomson & MckKinnon’s New York office, will act as 
their representative on the Produce Exchange here- 
after. ; 


nections. 
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Edward A. Weed, who recently severed a connec- 
tion of long standing with the Nye-Jenks Grain Com- 
pany on the Produce Exchange to join the Grain 
Export Company, Inc., has been elected to a regular 
membership, having resigned his associate member- 
ship. 

* * * 

George E. Cathcart, who was engaged in the local 
grain trade several years ago, but is now head of 
Catheart & Co., grain merchants of Winnipeg, has 
been elected to membership in the Produce Exchange. 

* * * 

According to an announcement posted on the Prod- 
uce Exchange bulletin boards early this month, the 
firm of Morris & Wilmarth, commission merchants 
and brokers in grain, stocks, cotton, coffee, etc., has 
been dissolved by mutual consent. 

* * * 

Watson S. Moore of the W. S. Moore Grain Com- 
pany, Duluth, is an applicant for membership in the 
New York Produce Exchange. Edward Weismann, 
grain exporter, has also applied for admission to 
membership. Richard F. Bausman, who is once again 
connected with the New York office of the Washburn- 
Crosby Company, has applied for readmission to the 
Produce Exchange. During the war Mr, Bausman was 
chief of the flour department of the Food Adminis- 
tration Grain Corporation. John Brown, connected 
with the old grain firm of Parker & Graff, has made 
application for membership in the Produce Exchange. 

* # * 

Charles E. Treloar, who was elected to membership 
in the Produce Exchange a few months ago to act as 
local manager for Stein, Alstrin & Co. of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, has severed that connection, accord- 
ing to a notice on the Exchange bulletin boards. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Following are the receipts and shipments of grain, 
etc., at the leading terminal markets in the United 
States for June: 

ALTIMORE—Reported by James B. Hessong, sec- 
retary of the Chamber of Commerce. 
(AE EES AIRC = om Sh IDIOn LE eee 


1920 1919 1920 
Wheat, “Dis oe v067.228 1 eee PRS Bs is ee a 
Corny DuSiee. © ee Ose Ole ye eke one TVjS66 1S coaveae 
Oats, pues Fat gs 120,689 700 4:d5 Gicicn) Gedere cote Ce ee 
Rye, bus.. ee a Brera cia 2694 A700 salcrtate 
Hay, tons. QUT DO S-Tye be aeevnce eaten cte as a 
Flour, bbls. B46,2525 60.0). ceemwnscte AS a Td Tie oe ene 


CHICAGO—Reported by John R. Mauff, secretary 
of the Board of Trade: 


r————— Receipts—_, Fp ee 


1920 LOS 1920 at 

Wheat, bus.. 1,509,000 856,000 4,073,000 1,040,000 
Corn, bus.... 000 8,077,000 2,478,000 2,228,000 
Oats, bus.. 4,674,000 10,113,000 4,309,000 6,211,000 
Barley, bus 869,000 3,516,000 439,000 2, Me 000 
Rye, bus.... 478,000 165,000 597,000 1,000 
Timothy Seed, 

LBS fies oe 458,000 1,348,000 512,000 780,000 
Clover Seed, 

LbiSiaieuress ents N00 0007 eae erates 75,000 94,000 
Other Grass 

Seed, lbs... 1,972,000 528,000 497,000 338,000 
Flax $’d, bus. 241,000 98,000 14,000 1,000 
Broom Corn 

IDSs hepa ee 278,000 970,000 970,000 1,896,000 
Hay, ‘tons! 4. 14,188 29,407 1,42 1414 
Flour, bbls. 811,000 747,000 548,000 501,000 


CINCINNATI—Reported by. D. J. Schuh, executive 
secretary of the Cincinnati Grain & Hay Exchange: 


——— Receipts——_, Shipments——_, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 

Wheat, bus.. 248,400 56,400 153,600 48,000 
Corn, bus.... 676,800 346,800 332,400 165,600 
Oats, bus.... 316,000 366,000 74,000 140,000 
Barley; - Das.. ans.cx oon Reto: fos ccs see aes 
Rye, bus. 10,800 28,8 28, 800 
Ear Corn, bus. 72,800 18,4 Rie 
Hay, tons.. 9,042 10,4 
Feed, tons... 930 /A,8 


July 15, 1920 


CLEVELAND—Reported by F. H. Baer, 
commissioner of the Chamber of Commerce: 


-——— Receipts——_, -——_Shipments——_, 


traffle 


1920 1919 1920 1919 
Wheat, bus.. OL 629 pL OO Re ee 
Corn, bus.... 62,719 35,479 
Oats, bes.cty 170, 812 144,368 
Rye, bus, oon DY eens 570 
Hisy,,. tone eee. ss 303 


UL UTH—Reported by Chas. 'F, MacDonald, secre- 
tary of the Board of Trade: 


+4 w——— Receipts———_, ———-Shipments—__, 

wy 920 1919 1920 1919 
Wheat, bus.. 2,787,106 1,110,915. 3,113,864 3,015,689 
Oats, bus.. 58,891 ,306 28,979 43,772 
Barley, bus 85,380 1,711,298 72,795 1,238,842 
Rye, buss... 1,639,605 1,417,404 1,944,791 1,806,083 
Flax S’d. bus, 620,583 121,100 153,486 222,972 
Flour, bbls.. 502,450 540,950 653,860 674,425 
Flour pro- 

duced) vida. 72,760 Beato 0) ak pia tates it bss Oh Woof wires bay ais, 


_ FORT WILLIAM—Reported by E. A: Ursell, statis- 
tician of the Board of Grain Commissioners: 


m— Receipts——_, ——-Shipments——_, 
1920 194.9: 01990 1919 

Wheat, bus.. 2,185,156 687,341 3,382,148 3,876,108 

CONT OME cs Shas rik as SEO LR ot We riaiss osteis 93,053 

Oats, bus.. 517,945 809,043 397,682 1,956,529 

Barley penn 91,569 649,258 189,741 1,639,276 

Rye, 37,185 15,729 63,326 100,712 

Flax S’ "d, “pus. 125,688 61,233 26,291 146,070 

Mixed Grain, 

ho peeps ano 722,426 350,940 1,344,805 1,220,359 

INDIANAPOLIS—Reported by Wm. Howard, sec- 
retary of the Board of Trade: 

c—— eipts 
1920 1919 19 

Wheat, bus.. 104,000 125,000 46 800 1,250 

Corn, bus.. 2,814,000 2,611,250 844,200 615,000 

Oats, bus.. 1,278,000 1,220,400 522,000 243,000 

BAPE Vy PUR clas). acta DE OO Wye ts ime ttn ares Ms eke 

Rye, us. 25,200 11,250 22,400 3,750 

S CITY—Reported by E. D. Bigelow, secre- 


EANSA 
tary of the Board of Trade: 
> Seer a 7 Shipments——~ 
iysyas 


920 1919 1920 
Wheat, bus.. 4,430,700 629,100 4,160,700 676,350 
Corn, bus.... 1/4223500 1,553,750 583,750 861,250 
Oats, bus.... 289,000 8,800 183,000 772,500 
Kaffir, bus... 817,300 4,600 282,700 182,000 
Barley, bus.. 177,000 69,00 107,900 24,700 
Rye, bus.... 9,500 30,800 23,100 6,600 
Bran, tons... 5,220 2,280 14,780 9,740 
Det Ke Sy DUB nite tage 6 its DOO Gis ae ate yen Biche olatere sna 
Hay, tons.... 4,784 14,892 15,444 4,032 
Flour, bbis. . oy 725 45,825 279,500 139,425 


MILWAUKEE—Reported by H. A. Plumb, 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce: 


-—— Receipts——_, ge Siar 


secre- 


1920 1919 1920 il 
Wheat, bus.. 225,450 273,360 484,350 229,515 
Corn, bus.... 2,400,120 663,03 715,080 355,523 
Oats, bus.... 1,391,780 3,900,840 1,612,872 2,799,897 
aed bus. ae 2, 308" ey) Mapas 1,502,593 

ye, ‘bus... c \ 296,240 ,650 
er Seed, 

lbs. 30,000 3,100 275,409 54,500 
Clover © "Seed, 

Ui ee Se ee ee 76,020 327,140 3,265 
Malt, bus.. are 72,200 163,300 312,009 824,286 
Flax S’d, bus. 59,450 PAU TY Da ee ell Aer eae ee A 
Feed, tons .. 3,450 5,976 24,732 19,496 
Hay, tons.... 2,229 1,898 or 216 
Flour, bbls.. 62,550 79,440 73,100 81,060 


MINNEAPOLIS—Reported by G. W. Maschke, stat- 
istician of the Chamber of Commerce: 


r7— Receipts——_~, - 


Shipments——, 


920 1919 1920 1919 
Wheat, bus., 6,053,930 3,932,040 3,873,000 2,982,650 
Corn, bus.... 847,260 440,160 » 691,140 326/950 
Oats, bus.. 709,680 2,183,060 1,935,330 1,532'910 
Barley, bus 758,180 41608,930 986,150 4/397/940 
Rye, bus.... 369/200 ‘784,820 2,159'470 573620 
Flax §'d, bus. 520,960 942/000 66,840 83600 
Hay, tons.. 1/200 17113 650 159 
Flour, bbis.. 73,819 103,144 1,532,920 1,261,976 
NEW ORLEANS—Reported by George S. Colby, 


chief grain er and weighmaster of the Board 
of Trade, 


Beni ipts SaaS ot haere 


919 1920 
Wheat, bus.. 1 ae ROU EE IE eS Se eee 
Corn, bus... 4,040 51,132 Reena nase Biwke sare 
Oats, bus.... 32° 160 Rah ere ie tetaig acs ASA wi ereln le 
persis bus.. 4145643 Baroni fae em ee. 
W YORK—Reported by H. Heinzer, statistician 


of the Produce Exchange: 


eee -——Shipments——, 
1920 1919 


1919 1920 


1,657,000 
36,0 
1,786,000 
,000 
3,303,000 


Wheat rahe ‘ 
Corn, bus.. 
Oats, bus.... 


Clover Seed 


Other. Grass 
See 


r) 
1 
2 
ne 
Timothy Seed 
250 Bags 
1 


n. 2,320 

pbis.. % 611,000 
OMAHA—Reported by F. P. Manchester, secretary 

of the Grain Exchange: 

aie ois aT pig ac CO 


Hay, 
Flour, 


425,567 


1920 1919 1919 
Wheat, bus.. 1,544,400 291,600 1,755,600 232,800 
Corn, bus.... 3.324.400 2,255,400 2,560,600 2,497,600 
Oats, bus... . 900,000 131,600 2,000 176,800 
Barley bus. 28, 00 183,600 30,600 174,600 
Rye, bus.... 71,500 |. 77,000 132,000 14,300 
PHILADELPHIA—Ret orted by S. S. Daniels, stat- 

istician of the tetera Exchange: ae 

mera) PT ET pments——,, 

3 92 bai 1919 1920 1919 
Wheat, bus.. 1,951,609 2,592,524 1,741,392 1 548,486 
Corn, bus.... "195/457 "276,938 bia tia en 07,775 
Oats, bus.... 332,12 ORY by ee $16,465 
Barley, bus.. 12,829 SOLEUS | cise pss <= 60,000 
Rye, bus 130,879 1,405,916 367,571 1,395,065 
ot bbls. - 240; 320 728,207 115,722 365,544 
‘Reported by Eugene Smith, secretary 


LovuIs— 
of th the Merchants’ Exchange: 
s———  -——Shipments——, 


r Receipt 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Wheat, bus.. 2,497,200 504,477 1,731,020 175,910 
Corn, bus.... 3,407,300 2,369,750 1,625,460 802.490 
Oats, bus..-. 1744/0 "814,000 1,679,580 1,907,650 
Barley, bus.; 36.8 2,000 1,260 33,930 
Rye, bus... 0,900 15,400 10/760 31395 
Hay. tons...: 915 13/380 7.020 5/010 
oy bis. 361,010 165.340 412,690 292,295 


PRE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN TRADE 


PEORIA—Reported by 
of the Board of Trade: 


Boces c Shipments———, 
1919 1920 1919 
Wheat, bus.. 115,600 66,000 167,800 56,400 
Corn, bus,... 2,348,050 2,145,850 1,002,150 1,375,800 
Oats, bus.,.. 1,140,400 741,600 1,871,300 777,900 
Barley, bus 72,800 273,000 60,200 187,600 
Rye, bus..*. 158,200 7,200 172,800 16,800 
Timothy Seed, 
lbs. arash 9,360 8,620 18,960 13,893 
Seeds, iiss. A 500,000 30,000 69,000 30,000 
Broom Corn, 
(he: gee ee L2UVOOR. 5.95.4 ows 60,000 30,000 
Hay, tovs.... 3,430 3,130 530 430 
Flour, bblis.. 215,500 199,900 215,800 222,500 


TOLEDO—Reported by 
the Produce Exchange: 


ane EY ee pts——_, ———Shipments——_, 
1 


A. Gassaway, secretary of 


1919 1920 

Wheat, bus.. 155,400 65,250 216,375 
Corn, bus.... © 310,000 72,650 102,440 
Oats, bus.... 233,700 614,600 35,045 
Barley, bus.. 6,000 8,400 are 
Rye, bus.... 14,400 24,390 2 
SIMINOLNV aes a Mae ok Hae Peli ctemicts 
Clover Seed, 

bears eos ay rks 317 170 
ESE Or DA Bo Winton 5 meee Med aes aa 15 3 


PORTLAND, ME.—Reported by George F. Feeney, 
traffic manager of the Chamber of Commerce: 


7——— Receipts——_, -——_Shipments——_, 

1920 1919 1920 1919 
Wheat, bus.. 155,374 2,393,003 891,143 2,889,544 
Lee DATS se bok ID SOPEO U1 ute. ele 90,823 SR eee idee 
Barley, bus.. 14,869 73,089 TE S69 Avera cate 
RVG; SOUS. ager 2 DES .DOT ~ re cists BOLE Rees aa, Sf yas 
SAN FRANCISC d by H. C. Bunker, chief 


inspector of the Chamber of Commerce Grain Trade 
Association: 


c——_Receipts———_, 
1920 1919 


GG oniprients aN 
192 1919 


Wheat, tons.. 2,432 8,627 
Corn; tons:.+ 897 1,956 
Oats; tons 659 1,165 
Barley, tons. 4,347 27,012 
Bran, ctOnSs kis 154 267 
Beans, sacks. 33,775 101,518 
Hay, tons... 8,605 5,099 


A THRIVING PLANT IN ‘DAKOTA 


When the elevator of T. J. Ryan of Alcester, 
S. D., burned to the ground in 1918, W. M. Rowley 
hought the site, and immediately erected a new 
house of cribbed construction, in the general style 
of hundreds of others which dot the Dakota land- 
scape. Just why Mr. Ryan sold out remains a 
mystery, for since the new elevator was erected on 
the North Western Railroad, Mr. Rowley has 
handled all the grain the house could take care of 
and has a very profitable trade in flour, feed and 
live stock besides. 

The house has a capacity of 20,000 bushels, di- 
vided about equally between nine bins. The receiv- 
ing pit has a capacity of 250 bushels and the 
shipping capacity is six cars per day. There is a 
Howe Dump Scale and a Howe Automatic Scale 
and a cleaner of 1,500 bushels per hour capacity. 

The power is received from a central electric 
service station, one General Electric Motor of 7% 
horsepower operates the entire house. The house 


W. M. ROWLEY ELEVATOR, ALCESTER, S. D. 


has fire protectors distributed liberally throughout 
the building, so that incipient fires can be taken 
care of wherever they occur. 

Not so many years ago Dakota elevators handled 
wheat almost exclusively, but now the Alcester 
plant receives corn, oats, wheat and barley, and 
all of them of excellent quality. 


E. J. COX and others have incorporated the Clark- 
ton Ginn Seed Company of Clarkton, N. C. Its 
capital stock is $50,000. 
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John R. Lofgren, secretary GRAIN TRADE PATENTS 


Bearing Date of May 18, 1920 
Grain sieve—Nels ‘G. Ek, Minneapolis, Mina., 
assignor to Fosston-Carpenter Company, St. Paul, 
Minn., a corporation of Minnesota. Filed Septem- 
ber 29, 1917. No. 1,841,792. See cut. 
Claim: A sieve of the kind described made up solely 


of approximately flat bars spaced to form gaps, said 
bars having upturned lips at their delivery edges 
and downturned lips at their receiving edges, the said 
“ 4 s Soy, 2 
ene 
bars at their undersurfaces having downwardly and 


forwardly inclined propelling blades adjacent to but at 
the rear of said gaps, as and for the purposes set forth. 
Sieve cleaning device—Nels G. Ek, Minneapolis; 
Minn., assignor to Fosston-Carpenter Company, St. 
Paul, Minn., a corporation of Minnesota. Filed 
September 29, 1917. No. 1,341,798. See cut. 
Claim: The combination with a sieve and means 
for imparting a “to and fro” vibratory movement 
thereto, of a cleaning rack comprising a multiplicity 
of closely positioned parallel bars extended trans- 
versely of the direction of vibration of said sieve, 


i as 


a 


and resilient rack supporting arms connected to said 
rack at their inner portions and anchored to the sieve 
structure, the said spring arms being also extended 
transversely of the direction of vibration of said sieve 
and serving to hold said rack normally in intermediate 
positions, 
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Bearing Date of June 15, 1920 
Seed selecting mechanism.—Robert A. Vest, Pon- 
totoc, Texas. Filed January 19, 1918. No. 1,343,802. 


Bearing Date of June 22, 1920 
Reducing mill—Edward B. Campbell, St. Louis, 
Mo., assignor to Williams Patent Crusher & Pul- 
verizing Company, St. Louis, Mo., a corporation of 
Missouri. Filed December 29, 1919. Original No. 
1,315,281, filed February 10, 1919. No. 14,886. 
Grain pickler.—Arthur E. Rockola, Sandford 


Deen, Sask., Canada. Filed October 10, 1919. No. 
1,344,148. ; : 
Dust separator—Humphreys Milliken, Tenafly, 


N. J. Filed March 1, 1919 No. 1,344,055. 
Dust collector—Chas. B. Peck, Suffern, N. Y. 
Filed July 1, 1919. No. 1,344,146. See cut. 


Claim: In a dust-collector, the combination with 
a cylindrical separating chamber and a_ collecting 
cone, of a nozzle of curvilinear form uniformly in- 


to permit the gradual 
and at the same time 
necessary to separate 
current, 


and width 
of air 
force 
the dust-particles from the air 


creasing in height : 
and regular expansion 
to give the centrifugal 


Bearing Date of June 29, 1920 

Grain scouring machine.—Edw. H. Stapp, Kevil, 
Ky., assignor of one-half to Ernest E. Stapp, Kevil, 
Ky. Filed June 13, 1916. No. 1,345,273. 

Shredding and blending mechanism for feed.— 
Robt. A. Stubbs, Dallas, Texas, assignor of three- 
fourths to G. W. Griswold, Dallas, Texas. Filed 
May 1, 1915. No. 1,344,832. 


SEVEN years’ tests in North Dakota shows that 
Kubanka durum outyields Marquis wheat by sev- 
eral bushels to the acre. But durum is not deliver- 
able on contract, nor is it a good. milling wheat 
except for paste products. 


ACCORDING to reports from Mexico the wheat 
crop of the Saltillo region where the grain is 
principally grown was larger this year than for 
many years. It is stated that most of the flour 
mills of that country have resumed operations. 
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CANADA 

The Farnham Grain. Company of Farnham, Que., 
has been registered. 

The Alberta Pacific Grain Company of Edmonton, 
is erecting a grain elevator at Bentley, Alta. 

The Imperial Elevator Company has sold 17 ele- 
yators to the Leitch-McLean Elevator Company of 
Winnipeg, Man. This firm has also purchased one 
elevator from Hallet & Carey. 


EASTERN 


A plea has been entered by Geo. E. Pierce of 
Euffalo, N. Y., that he be permitted to reopen the 
Evans Blevator and conduct it for four or five 
months with the privilege of rebuying it if he so 
desires. 

The grain warehouse located at Baltimore, Md., 
which has been occupied by E. Steen & Bro. for 
some time has been purchased by them. It is said 
that the Steen firm now operates the largest private 
granary in Baltimore. It has capacity of 100,000 
bushels. 

The old Iron City Elevator has been purchased 
fer the consideration of $90,000 by the Jesse C. 
Stewart Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., from D. G. 
Stewart. The elevator has 19 bins of 130,000 
bushels’ capacity. The firm will conduct a cvarse 
grain business. The business will be under the 
management of W. A. Low. 


INDIANA 

The O. Gandy Company is succeeded at Denver, 
Ind., by the Mayer Grain Company. 

Notice of dissolution has been filed by the Ander- 
son & Sons Grain Company of Milton, Ind. 

The Flinn Grain Company of Ear] Park, Ind., has 
filed a preliminary certificate of dissolution. 

The Prebel Elevator Company of Preble, Ind., has 
changed its name to that of the Preble Equity Ex- 
change. 

The elevator of the Farmers Grain Company at 
Rensselaer, Ind., is to be remodeled. H. H. Potter 
is Manager. 

The Farmers Hlevator Company of Mt. Vernon. 
Ind., has purchased a Trapp Dumping System for 
instalation in its plant. 

J. D. Sidener of Hope has sold his elevator at 
Burney, Ind., to Delgar Moor of Newburg. Pos- 
session was given June 1. 

An elevator company is being organized at At- 
lanta, Ind., by the farmers of that vicinity. They 
will purchase an elevator there. 

The elevator of the Dayton Grain Company at 
Dayton, Ind., has been purchased by J. T. Higgins. 
He will cperate it under Lis own name. 

The charter of the Farmers Grain & Supply Com- 
pany of Windfall, Ind. has been amended and 
capital stock increased from $35,000 to $50,000. 

The charter of the Loughrey Bros. Milling & 
Grain Company, Monticello, Ind., has been amended 
i.creasing capitat stock from $60,000 to $120,000. 

The Newton County Association purchased the 
elevator of Ed Harris at Mt. Ayr, Ind., for the con- 
sideration of $20,000. Possession was given July 1. 

Geo. Cain, Francis J. Snider, A. L. Stone and 
Chas. K. Stone have incorporated the Milton Grain 
Company of Milton, Ind. Its capital stock is $50,000. 

A farmers company has been organized at Ar- 
cadia, Ind., and has purchased the elevator of Hol- 


lett & Winders there for the consideration of 
$34,000. 
John F. Pinkenton, Paul W. Grieger and Gust 


Grieger have incorporated at Valparaiso, Ind., as 
the Farmers Grain & Lumber Company. Its capital 
stock is $30,000. 

F. L. O’Rear’s elevator at Merom, Ind., has been 
purchased by the Farmers Co-operative Company for 
$12,000. Herman Jones is chairman, Jess Daugh- 
hy secretary, and Carter Phegley, treasurer of the 
firm. 


Ira B. Goodwin, A. O. Dulin, H. C. Markland have 
incorporated the Whitestown Co-operative Grain & 
Supply Company of Whitestown, Ind. The firm is 
capitalized at $50,000 and will handle grain and 
feed. 

The elevator of W. D. Wilson & Co., at Fountain 
City, Ind., has been purchased by the Farmers Na: 
tional Grain Association. This company succeeds 
the Buckeye Elevator & Grain Company. The firm 
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also owns and operates elevators at Boston, Witts 
and Kitchel, Ind. Its capital stock is $150,000. E. 
C. Price is president. 

- Incorporation papers have been filed at Hem- 
lock, Ind., for the Hemlock Grain & Lumber Com- 
yany. Its capital stock is $31,500. The incorpo- 
rators are: O. §. Duckworth, O. C. Fenn and L. L. 
Cook. 

Improvements are being made to the plant of the 
Williamsburg Co-operative Association of Williams- 
burg, Ind. The firm is installing a 35-horsepower 
engine, auto scale, elevator stand and is making 
other minor improvements. 

The Farmers Co-operative Company has been 
organized at Cicero, Ind., ta handle grain and grain 
products. E. E. Cornthwaite, D. B. Zimmerman 
and A. C. Good are interested. The company has 
purchased the elevator of Castle & Kerr at Cicero. 


The farmers company will operate their new ac- 
quisition in the near future. 


THE DAKOTAS 

Arthur J. Murphy is to make repairs on his ele- 
vator located at Carthage, 8. D. 

H. B. Freeborn has purchased and will operate 
a grain elevator at MeVille, N. D. 

Efforts are being made to organize a farmers 
elevator company at Manvel, N. D. 

The St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator at Easby, 
N. D., is undergoing numerous repairs. 

The Pradley-Robertson Grain Company has pur- 
chased the elevator of the Turner Grain Company 
at Irene, S. D. 

Several repairs are being made to the Equity 
Elevator at Frederick, S. D. The elevator is also 
being painted. 

Improvements costing about $20,000 are being 
made to the plant of the Co-operative Grain Com- 
pany at Chamberlain, S. D. 5 

The elevator of the Hoese & Lueth Grain Com- 
pany at Farmer, S. D., has been purchased by the 
Farmers Elevator Company. 


Considerable remodeling has been done to the 
Farmers Union Elevator at Parker, S. D. A new 
roof has been put on. 


The Missionhill, S. D., branch of the Farmers 
Union has made arrangements for the construction 
of a modern grain elevator there. ee 

The Minnekota Elevator at Norma, N. D., has 
been moved a short distance from its old site. A 
new foundation was put beneath it. 


H. A. Riley has purchased the elevator at Mil- 
bank, 8S. D., owned by F. A. Croal. New owner 
will take possession in the near future. 


A new addition is being built.,to the elevator of 
the Gettysburg Equity Exchange at Gettysburg, 
S. D. It is being pushed to completion. 


The new 25,000-bushel concrete elevator at Scot- 
land, S. D., of the Farmers Grain & Stock Com- 
pany has been completed. It is modern in every 
detail and equipped with up-to-date machinery. 


The contract has been let by the Equity Co- 
operative Exchange for’the construction of a mod- 
ern 40,000-bushel elevator at Bathgate, N. D. In 
addition to the elevator proper, a coal shed and 
warehouse will be built. 


To aeal in grain, farm supplies, etc., the Farmers 
Union Grain & Livestock Company has been in- 
corporated at Platte, S. D. F. A. Uttech, Martin 
Strand and R. O. Jacobs are the incorporators. 
Capital stock amounts to $100,000. 

Globe Combination Auio Truck and Wagon 
Dumps have been purchased for installation by the 
following South Dakota firms: Renner Farmers 
Elevator Company, Renner; John Henning, Lake 
Andes; Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company, 
Britton; Farmers Elevator Company, Burch; James 
Carlon, Geddes; Virgil Equity Union Exchange, 
Virgil; Aberdeen Farmers Equity Exchange, Aber- 
ceen. The Farmers Elevator Company of Scranton, 
N. D., has also purchased one. 


The following South Dakota firms have purchased 
Trapp Dumping Systems from ithe Trapp-Gohr- 
Donovan Company: Farmers Union Co-operative 


’ 


Company, Emery; Farmers Elevator Company, 
Wessington Springs; Farmers Elevaior Company, 
Bryant; McVan Elevator Company, Reliance; 


Brandon — Farmers Elevator Company, Brandon 
The Ruzicka Elevator Company of Lankin, N. D., 


s 
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has purchased a Trapp Dumping System; Jeet 
Scroges of Sicux City, lowa, for elevators at Cano- 
ya, Beresford, Monroe, Wakonda, Centerville, Al 
cester, Esmond, §. D., and Sioux City, Iowa. 

W. F. Kennedy, C. C. Barnes and C. E. Dobbins 
are named as the backers of the Farmers Elevator 
Company recently formed at Okaton, S. D. The 
capital stock of the firm is $25,000. 

The D. S. Simmons Seed Company of Moorhead, 
Minn., nas purchased the A. A. Robinson Elevator 
at Minot, N. D. The seed firm will take posses- 
sion on August 1 and has plans made for increasing 
the wholesale seed business of the elevator. 


The contract has been Jet for remodeling of the 
elevator of the old: Farmers Land, Loan & Grain 
Company of Meuno, S..D.. purchased recently by 
the South Dakota Grain Company. The firm will 
also repair its elevators at Freeman and Yale 
recently purchased from the farmers company. 


ILLINOIS 


The elevator at Allenville, 
chased by Jesse B. Tabor. 


The W. C. Davis Elevators at Sullivan, Ill., have 
been purchased by Rose & McDavid. ~ 


The Farmers Grain & Coal Company of Flanagan, 
Ill., is building a 75,000-bushel concrete elevator. 

Electric motors are being installed in the ele- 
vators of the Adrian Elevator Company at Adrian, 
idl. 

The Farmers Co-operative Grain Company of 
Greenfield, Ill., is building a 25,000-bushel grain ele- 
vator. 


Four circuar tanks of 40,000 bushels’ capacity 
are to be built for the Riverside Mills of Metropo- 
lis, Ill. 


The elevator at Lakewood, Ill., has been pur- 
chased by the new Lakewood Co-operative Ex- 
change. 

The Inland Grain Company of Galesburg, Ill., has 
purchased the granaries of Arthur Graham at 
Alexis, Ill. 


A warehouse is being built at Cuba, Ill.. for the 
Co-operative Grain Company, of which Ira Franklin 
is manager. . 


The Farmers Co-operative Company has _ pur- 
chased the elevator and grain business of H. F.. 
Turner at Eden, IIl. 


The elevator at Vera, Ill., has been purchased by 
the Farmers Co-operative Exchange. B. F. Williams 
is secretary of the exchange. 


The capital stock of the Co-operative Grain & 
Supply Company of Troy Grove, Ill., has been in- 
creased from $20,000 to $40,000. 

The National Elevator at Chicago, Ill., has been 
leased by the Rosenbaum Bros., grain dealers 
operating on the Chicago Board of Trade. 

J. R. Dilworth, D. B. Carither and H. D. McFad- 
den have incorporated the Farmers Elevator Com- 
pany of Table Grove, Ill. Its capital stock is $40,000. 

A new 65,000-bushel reinforced concrete elevator 
is to be built at Pesotum, Ill., for Davis, Burton & 
Gardner. It will consist of eight vertical cylindri- 
eal bins, 65 feet high. 


The American Grain Company’s elevator at 
Tonica. Tll, has been purchased by G A. Cope. 
Its elevator at Argenta has been purchased by the 
Argenta Grain Company. 


The grain elevator, hay plant and grain drying 
plant of Jas. F. Umpleby at Ohlman, IIl., has been 
purchased by the Ohlman Co-operative Company. 
M L. Virden is retained as manager. 


The F. and T. Meyer & Co. elevator at Dorches- 
ter, Ill., has been purchased by the Dorchester Co- 
operative Elevator Association. Everett Cameron 
will be manager. Possession was given June 1. 


The Alpha Grain Company of Alpha, and the 
Central Grain & Supply Company of Morris, Ill, 
have purchased for installation Trapp Dumping Sys- 
tems, made by the Trapp-Gohr-Donovan Company 
of Omaha, Neb. 


Geo. McAdams’ elevators at Ursa and Rock Creek, 
Iil.. (mo P. O.), have been purchased by G. G. Jones 
and Philip E. Herr of the Knollenberg Milling Com- 
pany. Consideration was $20,000. Possession was 
given the latter part of June. 

Globe Combination Auto Truck and Wagon 
Dumps have been alg eae ee for instailation by the 
following Tlincis firms: Farmers Elevator Com- 


Ill., has been pur: 


i 
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pany, Thomasborough; Farmers Elevator Company, . 


Reddick; Roberts & Pearson Grain Company, Bur- 
vess; Kasebeer Farmers levator Company, Kase- 
beer; Agnew Farmers Elevator Company, Galt: 
Roberts & Myers Grain Company, Osco. 


Capitalized at $30,000, the Brighton Farmers Co- 
operative Elevator Company has been incorporated 
at Brighton, Ill, by Pearly Haycraft, E. J. Morton, 
C. C. Schmidt, Henry Stamme, Thos. L. Strohbeck, 
Otto Sehneeberg and C. A. Hilliard. 


The assets of the Koch Grain Company at Breese, 
Til., have been taken over by the recently organized 
Breese Grain Company. A. C. Koch is president; 
O. G. Rumpf, secretary-treasurer. The firm will 
handle grain, seed, flour, feed, hay and fertilizer. 


The Tremont Mutual Grain Company of Tremont, 
lll., has been reorganized and name changed to 
that of the Tremont Co-operative Grain Company. 
The capital stock of the firm has been increased 
from $9,000 to $25,000. E. P. Foley is president; 
J. P. Becker, vice-president; Louis Getz, secretary 
and J. E. McIntyre, treasurer. 


OHIO AND MICHIGAN 

An elevator is to be constructed at Quincy, Mich., 
for the Quincy Elevator Company. 

Roe Pugh’s elevator at Bradford, Ohio, has been 
purchased by W. D. Wilson & Son. 

The Greenville, Ohio, elevator of J. W. Menden- 
hall has been purchased by J. C. Cole & Sons. 

The Babcock Bros.’ elevator at Ashley, Ohio, has 
been purchased by the Ashley Co-operative Com- 
pany. : 

J. P. Barnthouse & Son’s elevator at Larue, 
Ohio, has been purchased by the Farmers Ex- 
change. 


A concrete elevator costing $20,000 is to be built 


at Montgomery, Ohio, for the Tri-State Co-operative © 


Association. 


‘The capital stock of the Lodi Mill & Elevator 
Company of Lodi, Ohio, has been increased from 
$125,000 to $200,000. 

The Eaton Farmers Exchange Company has pur- 
chased the Musselman Elevator at Eaton, Ohio. W. 
Schlientz is manager. 


The capital stock of the Scioto Grain’& Supply 
Company of Ashville, Ohio, has been increased 
from $25,000 to $50.000. 


Money is being raised to finance the erection of 
a grain elevator at St. Johns, Mich. The farmers 
are interested in the project. 


Farmers around Chagrin Falls, Ohio, are inter- 
ested in the formation of a company to build an 
elevator and feed mill there. 


The elevator of J. C. Minich at Trotwood, Ohio, 
has been sold by him to the Farmers Exchange 
Company. Possession was given July 1. 


The Gleaners Association has purchased the 
Lroperty of the Malinta Grain & Supply Company 
including elevator and warehouse at Malinra, Ohio. 


The Linn Products Company has sold its ele- 
vator at Okemos, Mich., to the Okemos Elevator 
Company. The firm will make-improvements on its 
plant. 


The Farmers Co-operative Association has pur- 
chased the elevator of the Sneath-Cunningham 
Company at McComb, Ohio. Consideration was 
$10,000. 

H. Van Buren, C. M. Shellhouse and F. C. Duffield 
have incorporated as the Wharton Farmers Grain 
Company at Wharton, Ohio. Its capital stock is 
$35,000. 

M: M. Buckingham, C. C. Chisnell and G. J. Ball 
have incorporated the Buckingham Grain & Feed 
Company to operate at Bellevue, Ohio. Its capital 
stock is $10,000. 


A corn and wheat cleaner, new corn dump, etc., 
is to be installed in the plant of the Troy Grain 
& Supply Company of Troy, Ohio. Other improve- 
ments are being made. 

The recently incorporated Amanda Farmers Ex- 
change Company of Amanda, Ohio, has purchased 
Huston & Swope’s elevators and warehouses for 
consideration of $25,000. 

Capitalized at £200.000 the Montgomery County 
Co-operative Grain & Feed Company has been 
organized at Dayton, Ohio. The firm will establish 
a grain elevator at Dayton. 

The Liniban Elevator at Battle Creek, Mich., has 
been purchased by the Gleaners. It has a capacity 
of 12,000 busnels. M. E. Newell of Grand Rapids 
will have charge of its operations. 

Capitalized at $50,000, the Kingston Grain Com- 
pany has been incorporated at Kingston, Ohio and 
Kinnikinnick. A. W. Jones, H. E. Jones, and sev- 
eral others are interested in the firm. 

A feed mill at Toledo, Ohio, has been purchased 
by the Sheets Elevator Company which hes in- 
creased its capital stock to $1.000.000. The general 
offices of the firm are at 6529 Broadway Ave., S. E., 
Cieveland. The firm also has purchased and now 
controls the Gates Elevator Company and the G. 


“at Milton, 
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E. Conkey Company, feed manufacturers. The mill 
at Toledo which it purchased was formerly the 
property of W. H. Haskell & Co. 


The H. N. Talcott & Son lumber and coal yards 
at Saranac, Mich. have been purchased by the re- 
cently organized Clearing House Association. The 
association will erect an elevator soon. 


The Valley Grain Company has been incorporated 
at New Carlisle, Ohio, capitalized with stock of 
$3,000. N. Siefert, A. Kronts, F. E. Funderburg and 
J. H. Smith are named as incorporators. 


The Farmers Grain Company of Atlanta, Ohio, 
has been chartered with a capital stock of $80,000. 
The incorporators are: R.S.Templin, F. A. Brown, 
H. P. Jenks, W. H. Skinner and W. Campbell. 


Farmers around Linworth, Ohio, are interested 
in the formation of a co-operative elevator company. 
The company will sell and purchase grain and stock 
feed. Capital stock will be $40,000, it is said. 


Extensive changes have been made to the ele- 
vator of the Boughtonville Farmers Exchange Com- 
pany of Boughtonville, Ohio. A re-cleaner has been 
installed with a capacity of 1,000 bushels per hour. 


The Long Elevator and Mill at Mechanicsburg, 
Ohio, has been purchased by the Mechanicsburg 
Farmers Co-operative Exchange. Possession was 
given on July 1. J. R. Long will be retained as 
manager. 

The Turnbull Elevator and the Lapeer Mercan- 
tile Elevator at Lapeer, Mich., has been purchased 
by the Commercial Milling Company of Detroit, 
Mich. Ernest L. Paddison will be in charge of 
the elevators. 


Property at Marion (r. f. d- Forward), Mich., in 
cluding an elevator, warehouse, ice building, hay 
and potato warenouse, coal sheds and three acres 
of land has been purchased by the Gleaners. The 
ccnsideration was $14,000. 


The plant of the Kingsway Elevator Company at 
Kingsway (r. f. d. Fremont), Ohio, has been pur- 
chased by the Peoples Elevator Company of Fre- 
mont, Ohio. The two establishments of the firm 
will be conducted under one management. 


Articles of incorporation were recently filed at 
Miamisburg, Ohio, by the following: R. J. Groby, 
F. Randall, C. F. Woods W. Zech, G. B. Francis, 
F. H. Smith and H. E. Kennel as the Miamisburg 
Co-operative Elevator Company. Capital stock 
$50,060. 


The Wiilshire Equity Union Exchange Company 
of Willshire, Ohio, has purchased the elevator prop- 
erties and business of the Willshire Grain Com- 
pany at Willshire and Schumm for the considera- 
tion of $60,000. Active control was given the new 
owners on July 1. 

The Michigan elevator interests of the Llewellyn 
Bean Company and the Armour Packing Company 
have been purchased by the Gleauers Clearing 
House Asociation and the Gleaners’ Corporation; 
possession given on July 1. John W. Loomis of 
ihe Scottville Elevator will become manager of the 
Grand Rapids Terminal Elevator. 


IOWA 
An elevator is to be built at Des Moines, Iowa, 
for the Sargent & Ash Milling Company. “ 
A new elevator is to be built at Martinsdale, 
Iowa, for the Talbott Grain Company. 


The elevator located at Wiota, Iowa, has been 
purchesed by the Rothschild Grain Company. 


Carson & Plughoft have purchased the grain and 
coal business of C. M. Redmon at Elliott, Iowa. 


Farmers Co-operative Company has purchased the 
elevator of Walsworth & Johnston at Greenfield, 
Iowa. 


A 24x30 foot scale and office building is to be 
erected at Grundy Center, Iowa, for the Farmers 
Elevator Company. 

A grain elevator will in all probability be erected 
Iowa, next year by the Talbot Grain 
Company of Keokuk. 

The elevators and lumber yard of the Kunz Grain 
Company at Radcliffe, Iowa, has been sold to the 
Radcliffe Grain Company. 

The Lenoir-Scott Grain Company has been in- 
corporated at Atlantic, Iowa. The firm will con- 
duct a general grain business. Frank Lenoir and 
Julian Scott are interested. . 

The Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company of 
Luther, Iowa, has been dissolved. The recently in- 
corporated farmers company has taken over its 
holdings. W. C. Cresswell, D. L. Basset and others 
are interested. Its capital stock is $75,000. 

The Globe Machinery & Supply Company has 
sold its Globe Combination Auto Truck and Wagon 
Dumps to the following lowa firms for iristallation: 
Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company, Newburg; 
Farmers Elevator Company, Gilman; Huntting Ele- 
yator Company, Fostoria, Hartley and Rock Val- 


ley; J. F. Escher, Parkersburg; G. W. Edging- 
ton, Gilmore City (two dumps); Farmers Co- 
operative Elevator Company, Stout; M. Young, 


Winterset; H. L. Moorehead, West Branch; Adams 
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County Flouring Mills Company, Nodaway; Farmers 
Eievator Company, Orient; O. Kaeberle, Van Horn 
and Newhall; Geo. A. French, Storm Lake and 
Cherokee; Farmers Elevator Company, Eldridge 
Junction; Farmers Elevator Company, Lester; C. 
W. Edington, Gilmore City; Farmers Co-operative 
Compary, Newburgh. 

Trapp Dumping Systems made by the Trapp- 
Gohr-Donovan Company of Omaha, Neb., have been 
purchased by the following Iowa firms and will be 
installed in their elevators: Farmers Elevator 
Company, Struble; J. F. Burnight, Westerfield; 
Wagner Grain Company, Ankeny; Farmers E!e- 
vator Company, Thor; Farmers Elevator Company, 
Ashton. Thos. Thompson, Jewell; Klein Bros. Grain 
Co., Alton; Lone Rock Exchange, Lone Rock; Lowry 
& Son, Buckeye; R. L. Staben, Ireton; Farmers 
Grain Company, Sac City; Cannon Bros., Granville; 
Farmers Grain Company, Graetinger; Arthur Co- 
operative Company, Arthur; Farmers Elevator Com- 
pany, Goldfield; Ashton Elevator Company; Ashton; 
Farmers Mutual Co-operative Association, Orange 
City; Quaker Oats Company of Chicago, Ill, has 
purchased two Trapp Dumps, one to be installed 
at Stanhope, and one at Armstrong, Iowa. 


WESTERN 

The Western Trading Company is contemplating 
the erection of a grain elevator at Texico, N. M. 

A 25-horsepower Fairoanks-Morse engine has 
been installed in the plant of the Molson Union 
Elevator Company of Molson, Wash. 

An elevator at Genesee, Idaho, and 100 flat houses 
for storing sacked grain have been purchased by 
the Mark P. Miller Milling Company. 

An interest in the Sedro-Woolley Grain Company 
of Sedro Woolley, Wash., has been ‘purchased by 
T. Alverson. H. Howell is also interested. 


The Thompson Bros. Grain Company of Modesto, 
Calif., will conduct a branch business at Turlock. 
C. K. Westlake will be in charge of this branch. 

N. Collins, W. E. Turnbow and B. W. Powers 
have incorporated the Farmers Union Company at 
Palouse. Wash. The firm will erect a new elevator. 

The Flagstaff Milling Company of Flagstaff, Ariz., 
is contemplating the erection of a 30,000-bushel 
elevator. It is also building a 60x24-foot warehouse. 

Bomberger & Co. of Modesto, Calif., have sold 
out to the Bomberger Bean & Grain Company, Inc. 
Their successors will continue handling grain, beans 
and hay. 

The Pellissier Elevator Company at Buffalo, 
Wyo., is succeeded by the Johnson County Farmers 
Elevator Association. R. O. Watkins is secretary 
of the firm. 

Windham Elevator Company has been incorpo- 
rated by Henry Larson, M. M. Maury and J. E. 
Stewart to operate at Windham, Mont. Capital 
stock $30,000. 

A newly organized firm has purchased the ele- 
vator at Conrad, Mont., formerly owned by the Con- 
rad Mercantile Company. It will operate as the 
Conrad Grain Company. 

A warehouse 19x40 feet and coal bins of from 8 
to 10 cars’ capacity is to be erected at Sedgewick, 
Colo., for the Sedgewick Farmers Elevator Com- 
pany. F. Sieck is manager. 

The Colfax Grain & Feed Company recently filed 
articles of incorporation at Colfax, Wash. C. W. 
McFarland, and C. W. Atkinson are interested. 
Capital stock amounts to $25,000. 

After July 1 what was formerly known as the 
Balfour-Greely Grain Company will operate as the 
Balfour-Hyde Grain Company with offices at Spo- 
Kane and Seattle, Wash. The Balfour-Greeley firm 
has dissolved. The new firm will be incorporated. 

The Greely-Johnson Grain Company which was 
recently incorporated has offices in the Peyton 
Building, Spckane, Ore., and will buy and sell grain. 
TLe company has branch offices at Great Falls, 
Mont., and Seattle, Wash., and has a number of 
warehouses in the state of Montana. 

On July 1 the dissolution of the grain and hay 
firm of Scott, Magner & Miller at San Francisco, 
Calif., went into effect. The business was taken 
over and will be continued by Mr. Scot: under the 
firm name of The A. W. Scott Company. Mr. 
Magner and Mr. Miller are retiring from active 
business. The new firm will continue on the same 
lines as the old corporation with the same execu- 
tive staif. 

The Trapp-Gohr-Donovan Company of Omaha, 
Neb., has sold its Trapp Dumping Systems to the 


following: Farmers Grain & Milling Company, 
Hazelton, Idaho; Wray Equity Union Exchange 
Company, Wray, Colo.; Farmers Platte Valley Mill- 


ing & Elevator Company, Fort Huron, Colo.; Hugh 
Baker, Burlington, Colo.; Shell Mill & Grain Com- 
pany has purchased two Trapp Dumps for elevators 
at Stration and Vena, Colo. 

The following firms have purchased for installa- 
tion Globe Combination Auto Truck and Wagon 


Dumps: Weiser Mill & Elevator Company, Weiser, 
Idaho; Caldwell (Idaho) Flour Mills Company; 
Glasser Construction Company, Spokane, ‘Wash.; 
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Occident Elevator Company, Glendive, Mont.; 
Sterling Lumber & Investment Company, Denver, 
Colo.; Proctor (Colo.) Lumber & Supply Company; 
Burlington (Colo.) Equity Exchange; Stratton 
(Colo.) Equity Exchange; Wilder (Idaho) Hquity 
Association, Ltd. ~ 

The Fischer Warehouse Company has been in- 


corporated at Corvallis, Ore., capitalized at $50,000. 


The firm will conduct a milling and storage plant, 
and will also conduct a merchandising and farm- 
ing business. August Wm., Louis Henry and 
Ernest Dedrich Fischer are the incorporators. 

A. J. Hole has been appointed as superintendent 
of a string of elevators owned by the Treasure 
Grain Company. He will haye charge’ of six ele- 
vators with headquarters at Red Lodge, Mont. Mr. 
Hole has for the past nine years been manager of 
the Poplar, Mont., elevator of the Montana-Dakota 
Grain Company. 

The Portland Flouring Mills Company has pur- 
chased the elevators at Tallman and Tangent, Ore., 
and the property of the Albany Mill & Elevator 
Company. The properties. have been owned for 
several months by Major R. R. Knox. The mill 
will not be used for milling but will be combined 
with the elevators. 


MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN 
A new elevator is to be constructed at Amboy, 
Minn., for the Amboy Grain Company. 
The Rippe Elevators at Fairmont, Minn., have 
been purchased by the Farmers Elevator Company. 


Improvements are being made to the elevator of 
the Farmers Co-operative Company at Simpson, 
Minn. 


A coal shed has been bult to the establishment 
of the Duluth Elevator Company at Hendrum, 
Minn. 


The elevator capacity of the Shane Bros. & Wil- 
son Company at Shakopee, Minn., has been in- 
creased. 


Another grain elevator is to be constructed at 
Welcome. Minn., in the near future, if present plans 
materialize. 


The Farmers Elevator Company of Westbrook, 
Minn., recently incorporated. Its capital stock was 
increased to $60,000. 


The Racine Farmers Elevator Company was 
organized at Racine, Minn. The firm will either 
buy or build new elevator. 


Fred Fletcher and Mr. Walter have purchased 
en elevator at Easton, Minn., and will operate it 
during the coming season. 


nae Trapp Dumping System is to be installed 
in the elevator of the Beaver Creek Farmers Ele- 
vator Company, Beaver Creek, Minn. 


Capitalized at $75,000, an elevator company has 
been formed at Porter, Minn., to be known as the 
Porter Co-operative Hlevator Company. 


The elevator at Prior Lake, Minn., is to be 
equipped with a new six-ton wagon dump scale, dur- 
ing the time the elevator is shut down for repairs. 


The grain elevator and zoal business of the R. E. 
Jones Company at Wabasha, Minn., has been sold 
to the Farmers Elevator ‘Company of Zumbro Falls. 


To conduct a grain elevator and cheese factor 
the Apple Creek Co-operative Society has been re 
ee: at Appleton, Wis. Its capital stock is 


The elevator at Princeton, Minn., has been closed 
eee and bale: remain so until the new crop begins 
to move. epairs are to be made at the - 
ing this time. eit: 

The contract has been let by the Ce 

J ylon Farm- 
ers Elevator Company of Ceylon, Minn., for the 
erection of an addition to its elevator. The addi- 
tion wiil be 60,600 busnels in capacity. 


The contract has been awarded b 
y Nelson & 
Peterson for an addition to their warehouse at 
Duluth, Minn. The company handles grain and 
feed. The addition will cost $15,000. 


Milan Farmers & Merchants Elevator Company 
has pers. aed at Milan, Minn., by A. Ander- 
son, - Grapp and T. Ander : api 
cin ira, son. | Capital stock 


Globe Combination Auto Truck and WwW 
have been purchased and will be a rian 
following Minnesota concerns: Farmers Co-oper- 
| Ge eral Association. East Grand Forks: Rus- 
a elson, Kerkhoven;: (C @ ‘ 
vator Company, Ceylon. sidiaepegee SoS: 
The Farmers Co-operative Marketing A iati 
of East Grand Forks, Minn., has decided feces 
its elevator which was recently destroyed by fire 
The elevator will have a capacity of 40,000 bushels 
and will cost, about $30,000. The contract has been 
let. A Fairbanks Self-registering Beam Scale will 
be included in the equipment. _ 


-P. O. Stram, R. B. Keys, G. M. Sta leton, Z 

J. Bash and. Louis J. Moreau have rice 
Stram & Keys, Inc., of Green Bay, Wis. The capital 
stock of the firm is $100,000. The company will 
conduct a grain, seed, feed, retail produce business. 
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I. will establish its main offices and warehouse at 
Green Bay with branches in several towns in north- 
ern central and northeastern Wisconsin. 

Wrabek & Co., have retired from the elevator 
business at New Prague, Minn., after having been 
30 years in the grain business. Their elevator is 
operated for the time being by the New Prague 
Flouring Mill. 

The Peavey Company was recently incorporated 
at Minneapolis, Minn., to conduct a grain elevator 


business. H. G. Dickey, C. F. Deaver and C. W. 
Lane are the incorporators. Its capital stock is 
$100,000. 


Articles of incorporation have been filed at Gra- 
nada, Minn., as the Granada Farmers Elevator 
Company, capitalized at $25,000. C. L. Bondry, 
W. J. Grand, Harold W. Wood and W. E. Teskey 
are interested. 

Plans are under way for the organization of a 
mutual elevator company at Faribault, Minn., dur- 
ing the summer. When the organization has been 
completed a new grain elevator will be erected and 
put into operation. 

The Finkel Farmers Elevator Company has been 
incorporated at Finkle (mail to Moorehead), Minn. 
Its capital stock is $25,000. lL. Altenbernd is presi- 
dent; A. Lallier, vice-president, and Peter Westling, 
secretary-treasurer of the firm. 

The Bear Creek ‘Co-operative Company of Bear 
Creek, Wis., has been reorganized into the Bear 
Creek Mercantile Company. It will enlarge its 
erain, feed, seed and flour business as well as its 
merchandise business. Its capital stock is $40,000. 

The Slayton Farmers Co-operative Elevator As- 
sociation of Slayton, Minn., has amended its 
articles of incorporation changing its name to that 
of the Slayton Farmers Grain & Lumber Company. 
Capital stock is $100,000. T. W. Brewster is vice- 
president; H. C. Reed, secretary-treasurer. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA 


Chas. Graham has purchased the elevator of Wm. 
Bruce at Smithfield, Neb. 


H. F. Braly of Kingman has purchased the ele- 
vator of J. R. Blaha at Basil, Kan. 


The Kochler Elevator at Blue Hill, Neb., has been 
taken over by the Farmers Union. 

A galvanized wareroom 32x40 feet is to be built 
at Altamont, Kan., for the Farmers Hievator. 


The Farmers Elevator Company has completed 
its new 30,000-bushel elevator at Tarnoyv, Neb. 


Repairs are being made to the elevator of the 
Farmers Grain & Supply Company at Farwell, Neb. 


Capitalized at $20,000, the Farmers Milling & 
Grain Company was incorporated at Schell City, 
Mo. 

A new brick office building is to be built to 
the elevator of the Farmers Union at Red Cloud, 
Neb. 

The Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company of 
McKittrick, Mo., is building an 8,000-bushel ele- 
vator. 


A grain elevator of 25,000 bushels’ capacity is 
to be erected at Talmage, Neb., for the Farmers 
Union 


R. A. Heacock Company of Falls City, Neb., has 
purchased the Farmers Elevator located at Shu- 
bert, Neb. 

Capitalized at $40,000, the Fayette Co-operative 
Elevator Association has been ineorporated at 
Fayette, Mo. 

The Farmers Union Elevator has purchased an 
old school building at Dennis, Kan., and will build 
a wareroom. 


Half interest in the Eolia Elevator Company, 
located at Eolia, Mo., has been purchased by W. 
A. Magrunder. ; 


The contract has been let by Mr. Norris of 
Burdett, Kan., for the erection of a grain elevator 
at Grayling, Kan. 

M. P. Hannon and others have incorporated the 
Grange Elevator Company at Lincoln, Neb. lis 
capital stock is $25,000. 


Emil Thelen has purchased the elevator at Wood 
River, Neb., and will operate it under the name of 
the Thelen Grain Company. 

The following firms have purchased Globe Com- 
bination Auto Truck and Wagon Dumps for in- 
stallation in their plants: Osborne Farmers Union 
Co-operative Association of Osborne, Kan., for its 
Bloomington, Portis, Forney, Alton and Corinth, 
Kan., plants; Red Star Mill & Elevator Company, 
Wichita, Kan.; Logan Union Co-operative Com- 
pany, Logan, Kan.; Security Elevator Company, 
Elkhart, Kan.; Kimball Mill & Elevator Company, 
Kimball, Neb.; Farmers Elevator Company, Wells- 
ford, Kan.; Hill & Beaver, Colby, Kan.; Federal 
Engineering Company will install at Halford, Kan.; 
Bucklin (Kan.) Co-operative Exchange; Co-oper- 
ative Association, No. 1, Slater, Mo.; W. P. Kleisen, 
Hugoton, Kan.; Farmers Union Mercantile & Ship- 
ping Association, Stockton, Kan.: Wilsey Grain 
Company, Winnebago, Neb.; Birchard Construction 
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Company of Lincoln, Neb., placed order for five 
dumps which they expect to install in their elevator 
work. ‘ 

A two story concrete and stucco office pbuilding is 
to be built at Larned, Kan., for the Pawnee County 
Grain & Supply Company. 

An elevator is to be built at Zarah, Kan., for 
the Zarah Co-operative ‘Company. Adam Renner 
is president of the firm. : 

The elevator at Brunswick, Mo., which has been 
operated by White & Owen, has been sold by them 
to a farmers organization. 

The business of the Star City Grain & Lumber 
Company of Princeton and Homewood, Kan., has 
been sold by them for $20,000. ; 

The elevator of the Ragan Grain Company at 
Boyle, Kan., has been purchased by the Douglass 
Grain Company of Nortonville. 

Capitalized at $10,000, the Doster Co-operative 
Grain & Fuel Company has been incorporated at 
Doster (r. f. d. Caldwell), Kan. 

The capital stock of the Farmers Co-operative 
Blevator Company of Jasper, Mo., has ‘been in- 
creased from $15,000 to $25,000. 

‘The recently incorporated Farmers Elevator 
Company of Memphis, Mo., has purchased the - 
elevator there from. A. G. Craig. 

T. L. Trowbridge of Wilcox, Neb., is to build a 
new hollow tile elevator there this summer and 
have it ready for operation this-fall. 

The Oxford Farmers Exchange has purchased 
the elevator at Arapahoe, Neb., formerly the prop- 
erty of the Wilsey Grain Company. 

‘he Associated Mill & Elevator Company of 
Kansas Cty, Mo., has purchased the elevator of 
Cc. W. Kershner at Westphalia, Kan. 

A modern elevator isto be erected at Nelson, 
Neb., for the Jensen Milling Company. The firm is 
also improving and enlarging its mill. 

A new 25,000-bushel elevator is being built at 
Cushing, Neb., for the T. B. Hord Grain Company. 
The elevator will consist of three tanks. 

D. Cox of Downs has purchased the Baker- 
Crowell Elevator at Gaylord, Kan. J. M. Farrell 
will probablly be retained as manager. 

The elevator at Thayer, Kan., formerly owned by 
the Updike Grain Company is now the property of 
the Octavia Lumber & Grain Company. 

A 17,000-bushel elevator is to be erected at 
Stockton, Kan., for J. C. Edwards and A. C. Ham- 
mond. They have purchased a site for it. 

The elevator and feed mill at Elk City, Kan., 
owned by the ©. R. Long Grain Company, has 
been purchased by W. A. Willson. 

The Blair Elevator Company is succeeded at 
Atchinson, Kan., by the Blair Elevator Corpora- 
tion, the capital stock of which is $750,000. 

W. T. Barstow Grain Company’s elevator at Ar- 
cadia, Neb., has been leased by the Farmers Grain 
& Supply Company. Possession is to be given 
July 1. 

The contract has been let by the Farmers Ex- 
change of Denton County for the erection of a 
new elevator of 12,000 bushels’ capacity at War- 
saw, Mo. ; 

Incorporation papers were recently filed by the 


Pretty Prairie Co-operative Grain Company of 
Pretty Prairie, Kan. The firm is capitalized at 
$50,600. 


The A. J. Elevator Company of St. Joseph, Mo., 
has let the contract to remodel its Platte City, Mo., 
elevator. The capacity will be increased to 75,000 
bushels. 

An addition is being built to the elevator of the 
Blaker Lumber & Grain Company-at Mound City, 
Kan. New machinery including a new engine is to 
be installed. 

The Phillips Grain Company’s elevator at 
Smyrna (Superior p. 0.), Neb., is being operated by 
the Elliott & Meyers Company. The Phillips com- 
pany is oul of business. ? 

Chas. H. Nelson, J. H. Sherer and Mark Wilson 
are named as incorporators of the Harvard Farmers 
Union Elevator Company of Harvard, Neb. Capital 
stock amounts to $25,000. teks 

The Good Milling & Elevator Company has been 
purchased by the Farmers Grain’ & Supply Com- 
pany of Dannebrog. The elevator is located at 
Midway (St. Paul p. o.), Neb. Ett. » 

The following Kansas firms have purchased Trapp 
Dumping Systems: Light Grain .& Milling Com- 
pany, Liberal; L. P. Schrader, Clay Center; P. A. 
Johnston, Protection; Wallingford Bros., Ashland; 
Mitchell County Farmers Union Co-operative Asso- 
ciation, Beloit; D. O. Chessmore '& Co., Atwood; 
Herrington Union Co-operative Company, Herring- 
ton; Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company, 
Quimmter; Equity Exchange Association, Liberal; 
J. W. Pinkerton, Clay Center; H. W. Skinner, 
Medicine Lodge; A. H. Ling Mill & Elevator Com- 
pany, Jetmore; W. H. Staples & Co., Beardsley; 
Wilmore Grain & Mercantile Company, Wilmore; 
B. W. Kyner, Wilson; Garfield Co-operative Com- 
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pany, Garfield; Halstead Milling & Elevator Com- 
pany, Halstead, has purchased two Trapp Dumps 
for elevators at Burton; Collingwood Bros. of Plains 
have purchased three Trapp Dumps. 


A reinforced concrete elevator of 70,000 bushels’ 
capacity, costing $20,000, is to be erected at Girard, 
Kan., for the Girard Mill & Elevator Company. It 
will be 110 feet high, 40x40 feet. 


The Clearwater, Kan., establishment of the 
Arkansas City (Kan.) Milling Company has been 
sold to the Farmers Elevator & Supply Company. 
Its capacity will be 9,000 bushels. 


D. H. Hensley, A. A. May, C. W. Fuhr and C. 
S. Cohall have filed articles of incorporation at 
Buell, Mo., as the Farmers Elevator & Supply Com- 
pany. The firm is capitalized at $10,000. 


Articles of incorporation have been filed by J. A. 
Shields, G. W. Kime, O. D. Giliespie and J. B. 
Owen as the Willard (Mo.) Grain, Milling, Mercan- 
tile & Produce Company.’ Its capital stock is 
$18,330. 


The Deweese Farmers Union Elevator Company 
is a new firm recently incorporated at Deweese, 
Neb. Its capital stock is $25,000. John Wandron, 
J. H. Bell and Cecil Sheets are named as incor- 
porators. 

To deal in grain and feed, the Moselle Milling 
Company has been incorporated at Moselle, Mo. 
Jacob Gaasch is president; F. J. Hanker, vice- 
president and John Goodbourne, general manager 
of the firm. , 

The Wright-Wilson Grain Company has opened 
for business at Salina, Kan. The firm is com- 
posed of W. W. Wright of the HE. L. Rickel Grain 
Company and H. M. Wilson of the Western Star 
Milling Company. 

A hay and seed department has been opened at 
St. Joseph, Mo., by the Kellogg-Huff Grain Company. 
The new department was put into operation July 1, 
with H. E. Herries in charge. Offices are at 1917 
Corby-Forsee Building. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Farmers Elevator Company of Alma, Mo., capital- 
ized at $30,000. The incorporators are: E. J. 
Knipmeyer, James Jackson, Jr., W. Goodwin and 
Abraham Von Metin and others. 


A frame ironclad elevator of 12,000 bushels’ capa- 
city is to be erected at Herndon, Kan., for the 
Farmers Co-operative Association. The equipment 
will include a Eureka Cleaner, automatic scale, 
Fairbanks Engine, wagon scale, manlift and truck 
dump. 

Negotiations were recently concluded whereby 
George Hausmann of Washington, Mo., becomes the 
owner of the elevator at Bonnots Mill, Mo., form- 
erly owned by Alex Verdot & Co. Mr. Hausmann 
will install a dump scale to facilitate the handling 
of grain. 

B. E. Telchbraber of Emporia, Kan., has pur- 
chased the interest of J. W. Stratton in the elevator 
and feed business conducted by Mr. Stratton and 
J. W. O’Connor at Hartford, Kan. Mr. O’Connor 
and Mr. Telchbraber will now operate the estab- 
lishment. 

A rectangular conerete headhouse 125 feet high 
is being erected at Schuyler, Neb., for the Wells- 
Abbott-Nieman Company. Its loading capacity will 
be six cars per hour. Its storage capacity will be 
50,000 bushels. The firm will also build six cylin- 
drical tanks. 

The Walters Grain Company of Riley, Kan., has 
let the contract for a 10,000-bushel elevator, frame 
and ironclad. A Globe Dump, 1,200-bushel scale, 10- 
ton Fairbanks Wagon Scale, manlift and 12,000- 
bushel leg is to be installed. The elevator will be 
operated by electricity. 

An addition is to be built to the plant of the Hol- 
land-O’Neal Milling Company of Springfield, Mo. 
The addition will be fireproof of concrete construc- 
tion reinforced with steel. There will be four bins 
to store corn and four in which to temper wheat. 
A laboratory will also be provided for. 

On July 1 the new elevator of the Lodge Pole 
Lumber & Grain Company, of Lodge Pole, Neb. 
was completed. The equipment includes a 25 
horsepower Type “Y” Fairbanks Oil Engine; 
1,000-bushel grain cleaner; one stand elevator with 
elevating capacity of 2,500 bushels per hour, car 
puller, auto truck dump. 

The following elevator companies located in 
Nebraska have purchased Trapp Dumping Systems 
to be installed in their plants: O. 0. Cooper Com- 
pany, Humboldt; O. M. Kellogg Grain Company, 
Oxfer?: Central Granaries Company, Hemingford; 
H. E. Powers, Grainton; ‘Wallace Equity Erchange, 
Wallace; High Line Grain Company, Wallace; Wal 
rath-Sherwood Lumber Company, Leigh. . 

The Updike Grain Company of Omaha, Neb, has 
decided upon a new policy for operating its grain 
‘business whereby it will concentrate on terminal 
elevator and cash consignments, Following out 


this new plan it has offered for sale its country’ 


‘elevators numbering’ about 10 in Nebraska and 
four in Iowa. The capacities of the plants range 
Trom 12,000 to 90,000 bushels. The firm owns ter- 
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minal elevators at Milwaukee, Wis. and Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. It has a branch office and wire serv- 
ice at Sioux City. 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN 


A grain elevator is to be built at Texline, Texas, 
by the Sedan-Texline Equity Union Exchange. 


The Ewing Elevator at Shattuck, Okla., has been 
purchased by the co-operative association there. 


A new warehouse is to be erected at Birming- 
ham, Ala., for the Tennessee Mill & Feed Company. 


The new 30,000-bushel elevator of the Allison 
Grain Company at Crowell, Texas, has been com- 
pleted. 

R. H. Pierson Grain & Coal Company is suc- 
ceeded at Woodward, Okla., by the Pierson-John- 
son Grain Company. 

The El Reno Mill & Elevator Company of Wauko- 
mis, Okla., has sold out to the Waukomis Co-opera- 
tive Elevator Company. 


The grain elevator of the J. Gottlieb Grain Com- 
pany at Taylor, Texas, which burned with a loss 
of $26,060 is to be rebuilt. 

The capital stock of the Tahlequah Mill & Ele- 
vator Company of Tahlequah, Okla., has been in- 
creased from $15,000 to $20,000. 

The capital stock of the grain firm, Hardeman- 
King Company at Oklahoma City, Okla., has been 
increased from $100,000 to $150,000. 


Henry S. Sawrie has organized the Henry S. 
Sawrie Company of Nashville, Tenn. The firm will 
handle coarse grains, feed, flour, etc. 


J. C. Alfred and others have incorporated at 
Pescagonly, Miss., as the Alfred Grocery & Grain 
Company. Its capital stock is $20,000. 


A modern eleyator of 15,000 pishels’ capacity is 
being built at Kaffir Switch, Texas, for the W. C. 
Gowan Grain Company of Tulia, Texas, 

The Spencer Construction Company has the con- 
tract for a one-story 75x40 foot storage house and 
grain elevator for T. H. Maddux of Marshall, Va. 

J. G. Evans has sold one of ihe elevators at Can- 
yon, Texas, which he purchased not long ago from 
P. J. Neff to the Farmers Grain & Elevator Com- 
pany. 

The contract has been awarded for the Madill 
Grain & Elevator Company of Madill, Okla., for the 
erection of additional tanks of 50,000 bushels’ ca- 
pacity. 

The elevator of the Edgar, Morgan Compeny at 
Memphis, Tenn., is to be rebuilt. The old elevator 
of the firm was recently burned with a loss of 
$150,C00. 

Capitalized at $20,000, the White Grain Company 
kas been incorporated at Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Karland and Esther White and A. .L. Peaks are the 
ineorporators. 

Frank L. Gresham and P. I. Jacobson have filed 
articles of incorporation at Oklahoma City, Okla., 
as the Oklahoma Terminal Elevator Company. Its 
capital is $750,000. 

The grain elevator at Collinsville, Okla., has been 
purchased by the Tulsa County Farmers Associa- 
tion. The firm also owns elevators at Broken Ar- 
row, Bixby and Owasso. 

Tc build and operate elevators, mills, ete., 
Weatherford, Crump & Co., have incorporated at 
Houston, Texas, capitalized at $3,000,000. W. 
Weatherford, A. B. Slack and R. E. Goree are inter- 
ested in the firm. 

The Rice Growers Warehouse & Elevator As- 
sociation of Lonoke, Ark., is building a 125,000- 
bushel rice elevator and warehouse with capacity 
of 100,000 bags. They have bought through repre- 
sentative C. L. Hogle an Invincible Grain Drier for 


‘ing Company. 
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drying rice from the Invincible Grain Cleaner Com- 
pany of Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A new 50,000-bushel ironclad elevator is being 
built at Greenville, Texas, for the Stark Grain & 
Elevator Company. The elevator will be driven by 
electricity. 

A 45,000-bushel grain elevator is to be erected 
at Farmville, Va., for the Farmville Mills, of which 
J. W. Bliss is president. The Spencer Construction 
Company has the contract. 

Capitalized at $24,000, the Farmers Grain & Ele- 
vator Company has been incorporated at Happy, 
Texas. The incorporators were: J. R. Francy, 
C. R. Strong and J. R. Raymond. 


Six additional grain elevators are to be erected 
at Charlotte, N. C., by the Interstate Milling Com- 
pany costing $15,000. The firm will construct 54x34 
foot rectargular walls around the elevators, 


A 10,000-bushel elevator is to be built at Follett, 
Texas, for the Teter Grain Company. A modern 
automatic scale, manlift, Fairbanks Engine and 
wagon scales are included in the equipment. 


A grain elevator may be erected at Brinkman, 
Okla., by the farmers of that community, who are 
organizing a company for that purpose. The ele- 
vator will be conducted on a co-operative basis. 


The Columbia Grain & Provision Company and 
the Adluh Milling Company have consolidated and 
will operate at Columbia, S. C., as the Adluh Mill- 
The capital stock of the firm will 
be increased to $150,000. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed for the 
Amber Grange Elevator Company of Amber, Okla. 
Its capital stock is $20,000. J. W. Webb, F. W. 
Ayers and T. M. McElroy are interested. The 
firm has purchased the elevator of the Wheatland 
Grain & Lumber Company at Amber. 


To conduct a wholesale and retail grain, feed 
and food products business Crosswell, Inc., of 
Greenville, S. C., have incorporated. Its capital 
stock is $100,000. H. M. Crosswell is president; 
Grover Crosswell, secretary; W. J. Crosswell vice- 
president and J. E. Crosswell, treasurer of the firm. 


A. E. Smith has sold the Owasso Grain Com- 
pany’s elevator at Owaso, Okla., to the Tulsa 
County Farmers Co-operative Company. The 
farmers company has also leased the Hampton 
Bros. Grain Company’s elevator from B. E. Boes. 
Two houses will be operated under the manage- 
ment of 8. E. Boes. 

Trapp Dumping Systems have been purchased 
end will be installed by the following firms: 
Farmers Grain & Elevator Company, Salt Fork, 
Okla.; Tonkawa Shippers Association, Tonkawa, 
Ckla.; Wheeler Grain Company, Bessie, Okla.; J. 
Milton Erwin, Byers, Texas; Forgan Equity Ex- 
change, Forgan, Okla.; Farmers Co-operative Ele- 
vator, Mangum, Okla.; Farmers Co-operative Hle- 
vator Company, Granite, Okla.; Hogan Grain Com- 
pany, Reeding, Okla.; Farmers Elevator Company, 
Iowa Park, Texas; W. H. Timmis, Buffalo, Okla.; 
Farmers Elevator Company, Kremlin Okla.; A. D. 
Young, Nowata, Okla.; Farmers Grain & Supply 
Company, Thomas, Okla.; W. H. Francis, Mountain 
View, Okla.; J. R. Thomas, Carnegie, Okla.; W. R. 
Andrews, New Castle, Texas; Jim Cobb, Tipton, 
Ckla.; Will Kemp, Frederick, Okla.; John Bishop, 
Petrolia, Texas; R. C. Ayers Grain Company, Plain- 
view, Texas; Bolin-Hatl Grain Company, Perryton, 
Texas; Fred Varner of Grandfield, Okla., has pur- 
chased two Trapp dumps; L. S. Fisher, Selman, 
Okla., purchased two Trapp dumps; Liske Grain 
Company bought three Trapp dumps for elevators 
at Perryton, Booker and White Deer, Texas; Huffine 
& Co., Frederick, Okla.; Heller-Stadler Grain Com- 
any for elevators at Cashion, Navina and Lock- 
ridge, Okla. 
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BRUCE.—John A. Bruce of J. A. Bruce & Co., 
seedsmen, Hamilton, Ont., died recently after a 
lengthy illness. In 1875 he formed the company of 
J. A. Bruce & Co., which is one of the leading seed 
houses in the vicinity. Two brothers survive him. 


OCROSSMAN.—Aged 73 years, Chas. W. Crossman 
died at Rochester, N. Y. He was president of the 
Crossman Bros. Seed Company of which he had 
been a member since he was 16 years. His widow 
and two daughters are left. 

HASENWINKLE.—Henry Hasenwinkle died at 
his home in Bloomington, Ill, on July 14. Mr. 
Hasenwinkle was president of the Hasenwinkle 
Grain Company..at Bloomington and a member of 
the Chicago Board of Trade. 

HAWK.—Aged 67 years, F. Hawk died, following 
an operation, on June % at his home at Allentown, 
Pa. He had been in the wholesale feed. and grain 


He was a member of the 


business for 25 years. 
His widow 


Philadelphia Commercial Exchange. 
and two daughters survive him. 

FENHAGEN.—Aged 74 years, Chas. D. Fenhagen 
Gied at Roland Park, Md. He was formerly a 
prominent grain broker on the Baltimore market 
and was a member of the Chamber of Commerce 
there. 

MEYER.—C. H. Meyer died on June 11. He was 
an old member of the St. Louis (Mo.) Board of 
Trade. For many years he had been engaged in 
the feed business. 

PETERSON.—After a’ short illness, Victor Peter- 
son died at a Minneapolis hospital. He was pres- 
ident of the Atwater Grain Company of Atwater, 
Minn. Mr. Peterson had been actively engaged in 
the grain business for most of his life. 

RIEDLING.—Aged 79 years, John Reidling, Sr., 


ae 


died on June 22 at Louisville, Ky. He was a prom- 
inent feed and grain dealer at one time. He re- 
tired frem active business 15 years ago. 

SCOTT.—On June 8 after an illness of several 
months John Scott passed away at his home in 
Montreal, Que. He was well known to the hay 
trade of Canada and the United States as vice- 
president and secretary of James Scott & Co., of 
Montreal. He entered this firm in 1892 and had 
been actively connected with it up to the time of 
his death. 

WANGENHEIM.—Henry Wangenheim died at 
Boston, Mass., on June 5. He was a resident of 
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Perryville, Mo.—Fire damaged the Schaaf Ele- 
vator here some time ago. 

Temvik, N. D—The Farmers Elevator Company’s 
elevator was destroyed by fire. 

Oriska, N. D—The top of Nelson & Schoen’s ele- 
vator here was blown off during a recent storm. — 

Watosco (mail Breckenridge) Minn.—During a 
storm the Southall Elevator at this station was 
destroyed. 

Omaha, Neb.—Fire not long ago burned the grain 
elevator of the Casco Milling Company. The loss 
amounted to $125,000. 

Fairview, Okla.—Fire destroyed the John Voor- 
hees Elevator. About 500,000 bushels of wheat were 
also destroyed. Some insurance was carried on the 
plant. 

Rockton, 
stroyed by fire. 
from a passing locomotive. 
$20,000. 

Woodhull (r. f. d. Wahpeton), N.. D.—Fire des- 
troyed the grain elevator here together with about 
17,000 bushels grain. The origin of the fire is un- 
known. 

Beaver Falls, Pa—Fire damaged a considerable 
quantity of hay and grain in the feed store of 
J. R. Anderson on July 6. -Loss is estimated at 
$10,000. 

Rison, Ark.—Ira E. Moore’s feed houses and feed 
trucks were destroyed by fire. The loss entailed 
amounted to $40,000. The plant will be rebuilt 
immediately. 

New Richmond, Wis.—Fire destroyed the eleva- 
tor here of the Gallagher-Williams Grain Company. 
Loss amounted to $25,000; insurance to $15,000. 
Yhe elevatcr will be rebuilt at once. 

Glendive, Mont.—A loss of $25,000 was sustained 
Ly the owners of the Occident Elevator Company 
when the elevator was destroyed by fire. A large 
part of the loss is covered by insurance. 

Osborn, Ind.—The feed and fertilizer plant of the 
Chicago Feed & Fertilizer, whose offices are located 
at Chicago, Il., burned early in July. The fire was 
of unknown origin, though it is believed to have 


Tll—Geo. Atwood’s elevator was de- 
The blaze was started by sparks 
Damages amounted to 


SEED AND GRAIN CONDITIONS AT 
ST. LOUIS 
We are between seasons in the seed and grain 


trade in the vicinity of St. Louis. Bluegrass seed 
has been harvested and is only a moderate crop of 
high grade seed. The value may be the same as 
that of last year. Timothy and red top seed are 
now in bloom, but a short crop is being advocated, 
particularly on red top. Supplies of rye are well 
reduced here and the new crop may commence to 
move by the first of August. Some new wheat has 
been received already, it grades number two and it 
brought an extra high price because of its early 
arrival. New barley is wanted.—Chas. E. Prunty, 
St. Louis. Mo.. in recent letter. 


TREATING SEEDS BY ELECTRICITY 

Experiments have been conducted in England for 
some time in treating seeds by electro-chemical 
processes. The seeds are first soaked in a solution 
of sodium nitrate, ammonium sulphate, etc., and 
are then subjected to a low electric current, 0.5- 
1.25 amperes; 200 volts, for 314 to 6 hours, accord- 
ing to whether wheat, barley, or oats are being 
treated. 

The seeds are then dried carefully in a rather 
low, uniform temperature, the best results having 
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San Francisco, Calif., and was on a visit to his 
daughter at the time. He was secretary-treasurer 
of Hochheimer & Co., a San Francisco grain firm. 
He was also secretary and managing director of 
the Merchants Exchange at San Francisco. 

STROUD.—Aged 41 years, Wm. T. Stroud died at 
Roxborough, Pa. He was a prominent feed and 
flour dealer. 

WILLIAMSON.—Aged 83 years, Andrew William- 
son died near Pittsburgh, Pa. He was assocated, 
until 1905 when he retired, with the grain firm of 
A. Williamson & Son. He is survived by his widow, 
three sons and five daughters. 
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been caused by crossed electrical wires. The fer- 
tilizer end was completely destroyed. The firm is 
now formulating plans for rebuilding. E 

Forsyth, Mont.—Fire originating in some oil 
tanks spread and destroyed a great number of 
buildings including a grain elevator in the town. 
Pians for rebuilding have not been announced. 

Severance, Kan.—Fire destroyed on June 30 the 
Farmers Union Elevator together with. 400 sacks 
flour, 2,500 pounds binding twine and a-consider- 
able amount of corn. Origin of the blaze is un- 
known. 

Alexandria, La—The building operated as a grain 
elevator by W. R. O’Neal and owned by J. G. 
Gingras burned. Loss amounted to $3,500. The 
fire is believed to have been started by a short 
circuit. i 

Northville, S. D.—Fire of unknown origin de- 
stroyed the elevator owned by the Van Dusen-Har- 
rington Company of Minneapolis, Minn. About 400: 
bushels of grain were also destroyed. The total 
loss amcunted to $6,500. 

Utica, Ill—T. J. Williams’ grain elevator was 
destroyed by fire. The blaze was started by a 
spark from a passing locomotive. Very little grain 
was stored in the elevator at the time of the fire. 
Loss is practically covered by insurauce. . 

Taylor, Texas—The grain elevator of Womac 
& Sturgis occupied by the J. Gottlieb Grain Com- 
pany burned recently. Loss amounted to $25,000. 
About 650 bushels of corn were also destroyed by 
tLe blaze and loss on this amounted to about $1,000. 


Atlanta, Ga—Fire damaged to the extent of 
$200,000 the grain warehouse of T. H. Brooke & Co. 
The firm is now occupying temporary headauarters 
until the damage to it headquarters has been re- 
paired. This will practically involve the rebuild- 
ing of the entire building. 

Kansas City, Mo—The Katy Grain Company’s 
elevator here was destroyed by fire on June 10. 
Loss amounted to $29,000 on building and ma- 
chinery and $20,000 on grain. The loss is covered 
by insurance. The plant was equipped for grind- 
ing mixed feeds and did a general manufacturing 
and jobbing business in mixed lots of feed. 


in malt kilns. Mechanical drying 
studicd with hope of better 


been obtained 
meiheds are being 
success. 

The treated seed germinates more rapidly and 
gives a better yield. The increased yield at Poole, 
in bushels, were: Wheat, 6.74-12.33; oats, 5.73, 
18.49, 20.06; barley, 16.87. When tested on forms 
the increased yield was wheat, 5.90 to 8.75; oats, 
514 to 6.67; and barley, 1.11. Other farmers esti- 
mated the increase at about 50 per cent with a 
better yield of straw. 

There are already established or in course of 
construction 25 plants in the United Kingdom for 
electro-chemic¢al treatment of seeds. 


HEAT TREATMENT AND VITALITY OF 
SEEDS 

J. L. Burgess in the Journal of the American 
Society of Agronomy, recently told of experiements 
in the treaiment of seed by heat.. As seed. grain 
like any other is iiable to insect infestation, ac- 
curate data on heat treatment is of value. 

In erder to determine the extent ta which treat- 
ting seed by heat for the destruction of insects may 
influence their vitality the author made a series 
of experiments at the North Carolina Seed Labora- 
tory. Wheat, oats, rye, maize, soybeans, cowpeas, 
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etc., were subjected to different degrees of heat 
during various periods. As a rule, the higher the 
temperature, the shorter was the time the seed was 
subjected to it. 

Results —-Cowpea seeds were the most sensitive 
to heat. They were generally killed when exposed . 
to a temperature of 90° Centigrade for a period of 
five hours, but their germinating capacity did net 
appear to be affected when they were subjected to 
a temperature of 60° Centigrade for one hour. 

The germinating capacity of soybeans was 
hardly affected by a treatment at 60 to 90° Centi- 
grade during one, three, or five hours. 

When corn was subjected to a temperature of 80° 
Centigrade during one hour its gérminating ca- 
pacity was reduced to 68 per cent; the same treat- 
ment during three hours reduced it to 32 per cent. 
The germinating capacity of the control seed was 
94 per cent. : 

The germinating capacity of oats did not seem 
to be affected by different treatment varying from 
60° to 90° Centigrade during one, three, or five 
hours. In this case, however, there appears to 
have been an experimental error as the germinat- 
ing capacity of the control seed was shown io be 
lower than that of the treated seed. : 

Subjecting rye to a temperature of 80° to 100° 
Centigrade during five hours had practically no 
effect on its germinating-capacity, but a treatment 
at 110° during two hours reduced this capacity to 
78 per cent, and a treatment at 120° curing’ five 
hours killed the grain. ue 

High temperatures seriously affected the germi- 
nating eapacity of wheat. Treatment at 110° for 
one hour reduced it to 60 per cent and when pro- 
longed during three hours, to 55 per cent. A 
temperature of 120° during one hour killed the 
grain. The germinating capacity of the control 
seed was 92 per cent. 

‘Conclusions.—Soybeans, rye and oats may safely 
be subjected to high temperatures to destroy in- 
sects. According to some workers (Dean, etc.) 
the lowest temperature used in these experiments 
is sufficient to destroyed insects. It has, however, 
not yet determined whether this temperature is 
high enough to destroyed the eggs of the insects. 


NEW SEED GRADES AT CHICAGO 


Directors of the Chicago Board of Trade recently 
put into effect new regulations governing grades 
and trading in timothy, clover and other field seeds. 
The regulations define spring contract timothy as 
seed with a purity of not less than 99.5 per cent 
and hulled seed not in excess of 35 per cent. A con- 
tract car of prime timothy will be 36,000 pounds. 
The unit of trading, when less than car lots, shall 
hs 50-bag lots on basis of 120 pounds. 

The regulations further state that all questions 
et.soundness, purity and hulling shall be deter- 
iuined at and by the seed analyst laboratories of 
the Board of Trade. Seed laboratories will be es- 
tiblished and an analyst in charge will be ap- 
pointed. Prime timothy shall not contain in ex- 
cess of 50/100 of 1 per cent inert matter, noxious 
weed seed and agricultural seed combined. Prime 
timothy may contain of weeds not noxious 25/100 
of 1 per cent. The total content of noxious weeds 
and weeds not noxious in any sample shall not 
be in excess of 35/100 of 1 per cent. 

A certificate of grade will be issued by the analyst 
under the supervision and control of the Arbitra- 
tion Committee on Grass and Field Seeds for each 
car lot or lot of 50 bags or more. The fees shall 
be $2 per car or lot. ’ Split receipts ‘for small lots 
may be used on surrender and cancellation of origi- 
nal certificates covering a larger lot and on payment . 
of a fee of $2 for each certificate so issued. 

Dockage on country-run shall be allowed for all 
coarse dirt, as determined by analyst’s test, also 
for fine dirt—usually known as “fine bottom dirt,” 
when in excess of % of 1 per cent. The sample, 
after dockage, shall have a purity of 9714 per cent, 
kut it shall not contain more than 2 per cent of 
weed seeds. The sample after dockage may con- 
tain 2% per cent of alsike or white or red clover, 
or in combination 5 per cent of alsike and white 
and red clover. Country-run timothy shall not be 
more than 50 per cent hulled. The color shall be 
fair average for the crop. Nothing in the rules 
shall compel inspection by the seed analyst labora- 
tories of seed sold strictly by sample under special 
agreement. 

Whether the official analysis of seed in the labora- 
tories of the Board of Trade is unsatisfactory, the 
party tendering the samples for analysis shall have 
the right of appeal to the Arbitration Committee on 
grass and field seeds, demanding change to desired 
grade, provided the appeal be made within 24 hours 
after the analyst’s report is made. There shall be 
no additional fee for such appeal if the grade is 
changed by the committee. The fee for appeal, if 
grade be sustained, shall be $5 per car or lot. 

In all sales for future delivery of seed on grade, 
only seed accepted as contract prime or country- 
run by the analyst ‘shall be deliverable on contract. 
All contracts for future delivery for the new crop 
season shall be understood as beginning with the 
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For Their Largest Grain Leg 


They Selected— 


Lecrain 


Leg rain / Exactly 482 feet of Goodrich “Le- 


grain.” 


“Legrain” is elevating grain from the foot 


pulley to the top of the Washburn-Crosby Company’s 


largest grain leg—a height 
equivalent to that of a 15-story 
skyscraper. “Legrain” was 
chosen on its merits above all 
others for this service. 


That aging-quality of “Le- 
grain” gives it the strength and 
vitality to average— not two, 
three or four years’ service— 
but ten to fifteen! 


And all this is also true of 
“Carigrain”—the twin brother 
of “Legrain,” designed especi- 
ally for horizontal grain car- 
rier service. 


Send for our booklet telling in 
detail why “Legrain” and 
“Carigrain” are superior —the 
quality pair for grain service. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
¢ Akron, Ohio 


Goodrich 


egrain’ 
Belt 


TRADE MARK 
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LEGUMINOUS HAY ACREAGE PREDOMI- 
NATES 

Alfalfa now has an acreage greater than that of 
any other legume or grass cut for hay, not grow- 
ing in combination with another. Of the total 
tame hay acreage in 1919, alfalfa occupied 21.1 
per cent, timothy and clover mixed 18.2 per cent, 
timothy 15.9 per cent, clover 12.3 per cent, pea 8.7 
per cent, grain cut green 7.7 per cent, and all 
others 16.1 per cent. If the acreage of the timothy 
and clover mixture is equally divided between those 
two plants, the timothy acreage becomes 25 per 
cent of the total of tame hay acreage, and clover 
21.4 per cent, so that timothy is still the leading 
hay plant and the cloyers have second place. a 
little above alfalfa. 

The leguminous plants, alfalfa, clover, one-half 
of clover and timothy, and pea are 51.2 per cent of 
the tame hay area, and it is a significant fact that 
more than one-half of the tame hay acreage is now 
devoted to plants of the nutritive and soil improving 
properties of the legumes, whereas, 10 years ago. 
as the census testifies, hardly one-third of the tame 
hay area was leguminous. This comparison has 
been established by the Bureau of Crop Estimates. 


THIRTEEN YEARS OF PROGRESS 

The Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Company, 
with headquarters in Lamar, Colo., recently cele- 
brated its thirteenth birthday. This company was 
organized in April, 1908, by Floyd T. Wilson. At 
that time the alfalfa milling industry was practi- 
cally unknown:in the great feeding centers of the 
East and South. Mr. Wilson figured by tapping the 
rich irigated alfalfa fields of Colorado, they could 
furnish the trade with alfalfa meal of good green 
color, high in protein and ground to a uniform fine- 
ness. 


The company’s first mill was built at Hartman, 
Colo., which was the headquarters of the Denver 
Alfalfa Milling Company for 10 years. The little 
town of Hartman, with a population of a hundred 
people, is located 10 miles off the main line of the 
Santa Fe, and it was here that the big things 
laler accomplished by this Colorado orgenization, 
had their inception. Mr. Wilson is a great believer 
in the saying of John R. Paxton: “Let a man make 
a better mouse-trap than his neighbor, though he 
build his house in the woods, the world will make 
a beaten path to his door.” The Denver company 
“built their house in the woods,” and it was not 
many years before the meal buyers of the world 
were finding the path that led to the little western 
town of Hartman. ‘ 

Other mills were built at Wiley and Bristol, 
Colo., within a year, and in 1918 a consolidation 
was effected whereby two more mills, at McClave 
and Kornman, Colo., were added to the string. 

Today the Denver company owns and controls 
12 big mills, one of which is in Abilene, Kan., two 
in the Pecos Valley, New Mexico, and the remain- 
ing nine in southeastern and northern Colorado. 
Personal acquaintance with the trade and a con- 


sistent appreciation of the other fellow’s view- 
point have been important factors in the build- 
ing up of this big meal business. This idea is 


possibly better exemplified by a little card which 
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the management sent to the trade several: years 
ago, reading: “Get acquainted with your neighbor, 
you might like him.” 

In the publication of ‘“Mealology,’ which is the 
house organ of the Denver Alfalfa Milling & Prod- 
ucts Company, the merits of alfalfa meal are at.all 


times strongly: advocated, and through this little 
house organ the company keeps in personal touch 
With the leading meal buyers of the East and South. 

Several years ago Mr. 
is known as the exchange wagon system 


Wilson inaugurated what 
in the 


THE MILL AT HAGERMAN, N. MEX. 


operation of alfalfa mills, allowing the farmer to 
haul a load of hay into the mill yard, and instead of 
usloacing, to return home with an empty wagon 
furnished by the company. This system is now 
in vogue in practically all the alfalfa mills in the 
West and has resulted in the saving of thousands 
of dollars in the handling of alfalfa hay. The 
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junct to big business, but states there is a clear 
and wel defined difference between a man with 
a vision and a visionary man. 


NEW YORK HAY FLUCTUATES 
BY C, K, TRAFTON 


During the early part of the month under re- 


view an easier feeling prevailed in the New York 
hay market. For the time being supplies were 
somewhat in excess of the demand, and hence it 
was quite natural that the majority of buyers 
should hold off, hoping that prices would drop-to 
still lower levels. Momentarily practically all buy- 
ers, and possibly a few receivers, were influenced 
by a lot of vague talk in circulation respecting the 
prospective larger supply of ears and the brighter 
outlook for more liberal shipments from the in- 
terior. In the judgment of many sagacious and 
experienced members of the trade, this was another 
case of the wish being father to the thought. The 
weather in the interior was generally considered 
favorable, being cool teniporarily with ample rain- 
fall, and hence it was said that meadows had a fine 
appearance. 

As a result markets were largely influenced by 
the growth and spread of bearish sentiment, Natu- 
rally such sentiment appeared to the great majority 
as highly seasonable, and therefore reasonable. It 
was, in short, argued that all signs pointed to a 
good crop and it was therefore contended that farm- 
ers and shippers would begin to offer hay more 
freely for subsequent delivery at lower figures. In 
the opinion of -many,-and especially careless think- 
ers, this had a plausible sound, but unfortunately 
there were. numerous formidable obstacles which 
had to be overcome. 


Unquestionably the most important of these was 
the fact that it still continued extremely difficult 
to obtain anything like a liberal supply of cars. 
As frequently pointed out in these reviews, there 
has been a lot of vague and misleading gossip cir- 
culated respecting a bright outlook for more cars, 
which was largely without valid foundation and 
sent out for the obvious purpose of influencing the 
market. 

Afterwards there was a sudden and radical 
change in the temper of the market, weakness being 
followed by buoyancy. Offering suddenly became 
decidedly lighter and with demand more active all 
of the early decline was soon recovered. It was 
plainiy evident that the buying element had be- 
come too confident as a result of the forecast of 


MILL OF DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 


company has patents on their own grinding ma- 
chinery and the machines in use in each of their 
mills are manufactured under their supervision. 

This year the Denver company’s properties will 
market over 100,000 tons of meal, and their trade 
mark, “Cologreen Meal” with “no sticks, no stems.” 
is well and favorably known to the trade. 

Mr. Wilson still has visions Of greater things 
for the Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Com- 


pany and he believes that vision is a necessary ad- 
w 


A COLORADO ALFALFA FIELD AFTER THE FIRST CUTTING 


PRODUCE COMPANY AT BRISTOL, COLO. 


larger receipts, and hence had remained out of the 
market too long and had permitted their stocks to 
run down to a low plane. Consequently when they 
came into replenish they found the offerings far 
too meager, and therefore they were compelled to 
advance bids sharply, and especially on the good 
Gc. graves, which were especially scarce. As 

a matter of fact, almost all of the hay arriving, 
4 ly by river boats, has been of common 

or inferior quality, and therefore the price differ- 


? 
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ence between poor and choice descriptions has be- 
come wider. 

Advices from the interior were somewhat disap- 
pointing, as they showed that the movement has 
“not been up to expectations. Apparently farmers 
have been making comparatively light deliveries, 
owing partly to the scarcity and high cost of labor. 
Furthermore, notices of invoices from the interior 
have been below estimates, owing partly to the dif- 
ficulty experienced in obtaining cars or permits. 
Consequently those receivers or distributors who 
had permitted their stocks to run down low were 
compelled to raise their bids slightly in order to 
secure choice timothy or choice light clover mixed. 


NEW FEED BRANDS 

“WIRTHMORE” wheat feed and hominy meal. St. 
Albans Grain Company, St. Albans, Vt. Filed 
April 5, 1920. Serial No. 130, 693. Published June 
15, 1920. See cut. 

“ATCOMO” feed for livestock and poultry. Bur- 

a Feed Manufacturing Company, Burley, Idaho. 
Filed April 16, 1920. Serial No. 131,203. 
June 15, 1920. See cut. 

a aso FAT” dairy feed. Monarch Mills, Inc., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Filed April 26, 1919. Serial 
No. 117,886. Published May 25, 1920. See cut. 

“GRAINOLA” stock feed. Ralston Purina Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. Filed February 19, 1920. 
Serial No. 128,617. Published June 29, 1920. See 
cut. 

~ —~ “BIG FLOW” dairy feed. W. M. Cosby Flour & 

j Grain Company, Birmingham, Ala. Filed February 
20, 1920. Serial Published June 29, 
1920. See cut. 

“BROOKS’ BEST” poultry feed for egg produc- 
tion. The Brooks Company, Fort Scott, Kan. Filed 
October 2, 1919. Serial No. 123,330. Published June 
29, 1920. See cut. 

“GUMBO HORSE AND MULE FEED,” dairy, 
stock, cattle and farm animal food. The Buekeye 
Cotton Oil Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Filed May 


Published 


No. 128,663. 


A ALFALFA 


L Weare the Largest Distributors 
F of ALFALFA in 


GREATER NEW YORK 


A Shippers who have Alfalfa Hay to dispose of, if they will A 
communicate with ua we will provide a satisfactory outlet. L 


ALFALFA 
AW. D. Power & Co.,!?15.N.¥; Hay Exchanee 4 
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11,-1920. Serial No. 132,289. 
1920. See cut. 
“ALFOGREEN” stock feed. Alfocorn Milling Com- 


wn 


Published June 15, land, Ohio. Filed February 19, 
126,613. Published June 29, 1920. 


“HONEST TO GOODNESS” 


1920. Serial No. 
See cut. 
stock feed. Northern 


pany, St. Louis, Mo. Filed May 10, 1920. Serial Illinois Cereal Company, Chicago, Ill. Filed May 6, 

No. 132,222. Published June 15, 1920. See cut. 1920. Serial No. 132,108. Published June 15, 1920. 
“ALFOSWEET” stock feed. Alfocorn Milling Com- See cut. 

pany, St. Louis, Mo. Filed May 10, 1920. Serial “BUCKEYE POULTRY FEED” poultry food. The 

No. 132,221. Published June 15, 1920. See cut. Buckeye Cotton Oil Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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“BUTTER BALL” stock feed. Alfocorn Milling Serial No. Published 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. Filed May 10, 1920. June 29, 1920. See cut. 

Serial No. 132,226. Published June 15, 1920. See A food for calves. Martin Calf Feed Company, 
cut. Mineral Point, Wis. Filed June 3, 1920. Serial 
“BON-TON” stock feed. Alfocorn Milling Com- No. 133,223. Published June 29, 1920. See cut. 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. Filed May 10, 1920. Serial No. “HOG LASSES” stock feed. Alfocorn Milling 
132,225. Published June 15, 1920. See cut. Company, St. Louis, Mo. Filed May 10, 1920. Serial 
“WISHBONE” stock feed. Alfocorn Milling Com- No. 132,220. Published June 29, 1920. See cut. 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. Filed May 10, 1920. Serial “ALFA-OATS” stock feed. Alfocorn Milling Com- 
No. 132,224. Published June 15, 1920. See cut. pany, St. Louis, Mo. Filed May 10, 1920. Serial 
“GREEN SEAL,” a dairy, stock, cattle, farm ani- No. 182,227. Published June 29, 1920. See cut. 


“RARMERYS’ 
cattle, hogs, 


CHOICE” mixed feeds for 
dairy cows and poultry. 


horses, 
Donmeyer, 


mal and poultry feed. The Buckeye Cotton Oil Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. Filed May 11, 1920. Serial 


No. 132,288. Published June 15, 1930. See cut. Gardner Company, Peoria, Ill. Filed March 10, 
“M. I, M. POULTRY FEED” a poultry food. The 1920. Serial No. 129,490. Published: June 1, 1920. 

Buckeye Cotton Oil Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. See cut. 

Filed-May 11, 1920. Serial No. 132,291. Published ‘ [at Ss oee 1. Tm 

June 15, 1920. See cut. i 


“FABER’S TANKAGE HOG FATTENER,” stock 
food. Faber & €o,, Peoria, Ill. Filed December 15, 


Alfalfa, Prairie Hay and Alfalfa Meal 


1919. Serial No. 126,016. Published June 15, 1920. were harvested under ideal weather con- 
See cut. ditions. We command a large supply. Get 
“ECONOMY” poultry and stock feed including our delivered prices. 


mixed grain known as scratch or scratching feed 
for poultry, meat scraps for poultry, ground mixed 
grain known as mash feed for poultry, digester 
tankage, horse feed, chop feed, hog feed and dairy 
feed. The Nickel Plate Elevator Company, Cleve- 


CARLISLE COMMISSION COMPANY 


736 Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 


Aluminum Dockage Sieve and 


Pan for Corn 
We have them for Wheat also 


will be much needed this Fall. 


Standard size. 


Brown-Duvel Moisture Testers, all sizes, 
and gasoline. 


Wheat Dockage Sieves 


The Set of Four, with Pan, while they last, $8.00 
Heavy aluminum—-spun rims and inset bottoms. 
ALSO 


for electricity, gas, alcohol 


Boerner Sample Splitter. 

Four-Purpose Scales, for tester, dockage, etc. 
Torsion Balances for seed and grain testing. 
Bucket Testers, for bushel weight and dockage. 


Thermometers, Flasks, Stoppers, and all other apparatus for grain 
sampling and testing. 


WE ARE MANUFACTURERS, and Sell Direct from Factory to You 


Illustrated Booklet Free 


HESS DRIERS and Outdoor Conditioners 


Deliveries will be slow because of shortage of men, material and transportation. 
Consider this and anticipate your needs. 


HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO. 


1210 Tacoma Building, Chicago 


Did You Get One of Our FREE STROKERS, Showing All the Grain Grades? 


FIELD SEEDS 


(Continued from Page 72) 


month of August of each year, and shall terminate 
with the month of July of the following year. The 
certificate shall hold good for delivery for the crop 
year August 1 to July 31 of the year following, and 
«= certificate issued during one crop year shall not 
be available for delivery after the end of.that crop 
year unless on sale specifying old crop seed, pro- 
vided in all cases the identity of the seed so passed 
shall be preserved and provided the seed be in good 
condition when delivery is made. The bags con- 
taining the contract prime seed so inspected shall 
be marked at seller’s expense before delivery on 
contract, to conform to the identification number or 
mark on the certificate of analysis. 

In all sales of clover, millet and other grass and 
field seeds for future delivery or by sample to ar- 
rive, a carload shall be deemed to contain 36,000 
pounds, the same as in timothy. All sales of seed 
by sample or on grade, car lots or less than car lots, 
shall be “delivered.” 

On sales of a specified number of bags of clover 
or alsike seed, delivery shall be made on the basis 
of 150 pounds per bag, but delivery may vary within 


PLACING THE SEED IN A CYLINDER 


reasonable limits as to number of bags used to con- 
tain the amount of seed contracted for. It is pro- 
vided that no lot of seed shall be deemed regular 
for delivery if there is an excess or deficit in weight 
of more than 2 per cent over or under the amount 
called for in the contract. Any excess or deficit 
within the above limits shall be settled for at the 


Better Paint 
Protection at 
Lower Cost 


Paint economy is not 
the price per gallon paid, 
but the number of vears 
a paint will 


SEO tnx on ciyicraeus 
SERSEPCITN ES 


of service 
give. 

Cheap paints necessitate frequent repainting. 
Long service paint, because of its better pro- 
tective qualities, makes ffequent repainting 
unnecessary, and gives better protection at 


less cost. 
DIXON’S 
Silica-Graphite 


PAINT 


Will lower your paint cost and give better 
and longer protection at the same time. It 
is made in FIRST QUALITY only. Its repu- 
tation for economy covers a period of over 
Fifty years. Wherever a protective paint is 
required for metal or wood work, Dixon’s 
Silica-Graphite Paint has no equal in long 
and effective service. 

Write for Booklet No. !7B and long-service 

records. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


DOE sry City, New Jersey S 
2S ESTABLISHED 1827 Wee 


THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


current market upon the day of delivery or ana- 


lyzed sample. Bags are to be paid for at current 
market. 


EXPERIENCES IN HOT WATER TREAT- 
MENT OF SEED WHEAT TO PRE- 
VENT LOOSE SMUT 


BY RUSSELL G. EAST* 


Since this is the second time I have appeared 
before you to talk about our method of smut con- 
trol, | take it that you only care for a report on 
this season’s results. 

However, in order that you may have your minds 
refreshed on what led up to the present results, I 


es 


DIPPING THE CYLINDER IN A HOT WATER TANK 


will very briefly give you a little of the history 
connected with the smut control work which, has 
keen developed in Shelby County. 

The smut that I refer to is that which is some- 
times called “Black Heads” and is only seen at its 
best when wheat is in full bloom or until a rain 
comes along and washes the smut away, leaving 
a bare stem where there should be a head of wheat. 

Because these smut spores are blown into the 
heads of sound wheat and there find their way into 
the kernel as it is forming, we cannot control this 
with the Formalin treatment. 

A Norwegian, some 32 years ago, found that by 
soaking wheat in cold water for four or five hours 
and then immersing the wheat in water at a tem- 
perature of 29 degrees, the smut spores inside the 
kernel wculd be killed without injury to the wheat. 

This method has been used successfully ,;in an 
experimental way ever since. It remained, however, 
for the farmers of Shelby County, Ind., to develop 
a machine which would make this method of treat- 
ing wheat practical. 

In 1918, following a successful demonstration on 
the farm of Pohn Meiks near Shelbyville, the 
farmers saw the value of the work when they 
found an average of 22 per cent of loose smut in 
the untreated wheat and none in.the treated from 
the same bin. This led te their having a machine 
made that would treat. wheat in larger quantities. 

Of the 380 plots sown with treated seed in 
1918, only a very few showed any trace of smut, 
while the average of all untreated wheat in the 
same fields was 11.1 per cent. The fact that this 
indicated a loss in Shelby County of more than 
$200,000 which could have been prevented, gave 
impetus to the movement for disease free seed 
wheat. 

Nine similar plants were put in operation over 
the state in 1919. The plant in Shelby County 
was enlarged to a capacity of 100 bushels per day. 
A drum, 4 feet long by 24 inches in diameter, 
which is covered with a heavy screen wire, is the 


machine in which the wheat is immersed in the hot ~ 


bath, after it has been presoaked in the cold 
water. It stays in this hot bath. at a temperature 
of 129 degrees, for 10 minutes after which it is 
spread on the floor for a few minutes to cool. 


*An address delivered before the -recent Indiana 
Grain Dealers Convention. 


DIRECT HEAT OR STEAM 


Thirty-Ninth Year 


The wheat is then taken to the farmer’s home and 
scattered very thinly over a floor to dry or it 
can be sown immediately. a 

We have learned considerable about the seeding 
proposition this past season. Ninety-three cf our 
farmers had wheat treated and all of them made a 
report as to how their drill was set and . what 
trouble was experienced, if ahy. It was found that 
the treated wheat was 50 per cent larger than be- 
fore treating, so that wherever one bushel of dry 
wheat was wanted the farmers learned to put one 
aud one-half busnels of treated wheat. 

The results of this year’s work show that it is 
reasonable tc expect just as good results the first 
year from treated wheat, give it anywhere near an 
equai chance in stand of crop,-and the treated 
wheat is the better. This matter of seeding has 
done much to prove the value of the work. 

Of the farmers reporting on spring condition of 
treated wheat, we found 13 reports showed not as 
good as untreated, 7 reported better than un- 
t-eated and tne rest were said to be equal. Of 
those reporting not as good, they were all sown 
earlier than other wheat and damaged by Hessian 
fly. Of those reporting “equal” ‘several later 


reported the treated wheat as coming ‘along with 
greater vitality. 
This increased vitality has been 


marked in the 


EMPTYING CYLINDER AFTER TREATMENT 


seed used from the first year’s demonstration: We 
are now firmly convinced that this method not 
cnly eradicates smut ‘but also a number of minor 
diseases which tend to weaken the wheat plant. 


NEW YORK SEED MARKET DULL 
BY C. K. TRAFTON 


As usual during mid-summer, the New York mar- 
ket for field seeds has been extremely quiet much 
of the time during the month under review. -In 
fact, some traders of long experience assert that 
the dullness has been even more pronounced than 
usual for this season. However, prices-have shown 
nou alteration of moment, although red clover is per- 
haps a shade éasier, while alsike is quoted about a 
cent lower and crimson clover roughly a half cent 
1ower. 

As far as actual business was concerned, about 
the only feature of importance was the ‘fairly large 
movement in crimson clover early in the month. 

(Continued on Page 80) 


GIBBS’ PATENT DUST,;,PROTECTOR 

< is invaluable to opera- 
tives in every industry 
where dust is trouble 
some, affording perfect 
protection with perfeci 
ventilation. Thoroughly 
tested for many years 
in every kind of dust. 
Nickel-plated protecta: 
$1.25. £1.50, 
= post Circular: 

TE free. 
“GIBBS RESPIRATOR Co. 
284 Lake St. 


Canada 
paid. 


“B_B” 
River bkurest 11) 


G10, Ipoh (grain ICTS, 


ADE INALL SIZES 


JHE AMERICAN ELEvaTOR AND 
GRAIN TRADE - 


Chicago, Ill. 


July 15, 1920 


This will be 


Bruns Seed obtain of Waniington. Iowa. Its earried into effect as 

FIELD D SEED NOTES capital stock is $100,000. soon as practicable. The Dickinson firm, which is 
A seed warehouse costing $8,000 is to be erected the oldest seed company in the country, was estab- 

at Hagersville, Ont., by the Canadian Seed Com- lished in 1855 by A. F. Dickinson. Albert Dick- 

A seed business has been started at Evansville, pany of Teronto. inson, his son, assumed control in 1868 and the busi- 
Ind., by Guy M. Purcell under the name of the Arrangements have been agreed upon for the ress was incorporated in 1890. The Continental 


Purcell Seed Company. Mr. Purcell was formerly 
general manager of W. H. Small & Co. 

The seed and feed business at Gonzales, Texas, 
has been sold by W. H. Ainsworth & Sons to 
W. C. Kleine The business is located in the 
Farmers Union Warehouse. 

A. R. Bruns is president and general manager; 
C. J. Lambert, first vice-president; Alfred L. Bruns, 
second vice-president and Oscar G. Sappington, 
secretary and J. G. Ballinsky, treasurer of the 


MELLOGG 


FIELD AND GRASS 


We specialize in: 


Red 

Clover, Alsike, White 

Clover, Alfalfa, Timothy, 

Fancy Red Top and Blue 

Grass. Send for sam- 
ples and prices. 


KELLOGG SEED CO. 


MILWAUKEE- - WISCONSIN 


— 


_ MINNEAPOLIS SEED CO. 


WHOLESALE FIELD SEEDS 


HARDY NORTHERN GROWN SEEDS 
Our SPECIALTY 
BUYERS, RECLEANERS, SELLERS 


ASK OUR BIDS BEFORE SELLING 
WRITE OR WIRE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


TIMOTHY, CLOVERS, MILLETS 


GRASSES, FORAGE SEEDS, SEED GRAINS, 
PEAS, BEANS AND SCREENINGS. 


REGISTERED BRANOS 


P. 0. ADDRESS: LOCK DRAWER 1546 
OFFICES: 3444 RAILROAD AVE. SO. 


SEED ELEVATOR & WAREHOUSES; 34TH TO 35TH STS. &R RAVE SO, 
GRAIN ELEVATORS & WAREHOUSES, 35TH TO 37TH STS. & R.R. AVE. SO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


eo 


Seed Company was launched last October by 
former employes of the Dickinson concern. 


consolidation and merger of The Albert Dickinson 
Company and the Continental Seed Company of 


rain and 
wre Seeds 


lentes We Buy 31) es ee 
TIMOTHY 
RED TOP 
RED CLOVER 


| SUNFLOWER 
MILLET 


PLACE US ON YOUR MAILING LIST 

And send prices of hay and corn. We are large 
buyers of both. We sell Velvet Beans for seed and 
will contract now with you for your wants next 
season. Peas of all kinds. Shingles, we sell L. 
P. and Cypress both ones and twos. Georgia 
buyers, write us for prices on corn both western 
and Georgia delivered, also hay. H. M. FRANK 
LIN, Tennile, Ga. 


Send us your samples 


WE IMPORT AND EXPORT 
I. L. RADWANER SEED CO. 


NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


Exporters. Importers. 
The Mangelsdorf Seed Co. NUNGESSER-DICKINSON SEED 
Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, OME”. N.Y 
Soudan Grass, Millet, Rape. eS : . 
ea rters for 
ATCHISON KANSAS Imported Glove “end Alfalfa Seeds 


CONTINENTAL SEED COMPANY 


327 So.LA SALLE STREET 


LOCK DRAWER 730 


CHicaco. U.S.A. 


Crain, Clover and Grass Seeds 


CHAS. E, PRUNTY 
7, 9 and 11 South Main St. SAINT LOUIS 


SEEDS 


A. W. SCHISLER SEED CO. 


LET US KNOW YOUR WANTS IN 
[FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS 


Office: 704-6-8-10 North 4th St. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Track Warehouse: 


S. W. Cor. Collins and Biddle 


WHITNEY-ECKSTEIN SEED CO. 
Wholesale Seed Merchants 
Correspondence Invited BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ANNOUNCING 
W.A. DUNCAN & CO., Seed Brokers 


Our location in Kansas City, well located as a distributing seed center, 
large clientele secured through many years of seed trade experience, 
indicate that we are in a position to serve you, 
selling. 

If you have seeds to sell, send us your samples. 
needs. 

In addition to field seeds, we make a specialty of feed and seed screenings, al! 
kinds, suitable for poultry and ground stock feeds. 

An opportunity to quote you will no doubt lead to a pleasant and permanent 
business relation. 


and a 
should 
whether you are buying or 


If you are buying, wire us your 


719-720 American Bank Bldg. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Co for notices under this head should reach us by 
me opy of the month to insure insertion in the issue 


for that month.] 


ELEVATORS AND MILLS 


OHIO ELEVATOR FOR SALE 

Good town with good schools and churches. Finest 
farming community. No competition. Electric 
power. Good reasons for selling. OHIO, Box 4, 
care “American Elevator and Grain Trade,’ Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
See ae aes DA ae Lae Se 

FOR SALE 

Grain and feed elevator with electric attrition feed 
mill. No competition. Located in good grain terri- 
tory; good dairy and feed business. Plenty of 
grinding with good retail trade. C. A. FENSTE- 
MAKER, Amboy, I11. 


FOR SALE 
Well equipped 100-barrel mill in Rocky Mountain 
territory, with advantage of natural gas for fuel. 
Present owners retiring account poor health and 
other interests. ROCKY MOUNTAIN, Box 6, care 
“American Elevator and Grain Trade,” Chicago, Ill. 


WILL SELL AT A BARGAIN 
The smoothest running 50-barrel flour and feed 
mill in the state of Ohio. Only mill in thriving 
town of 8,000. Plenty of wheat the year around at 
mill door. Cheap electric power. Best of reasons 
for selling. Inquire M. M. N., Box 7, care “Amer- 
ican Hlevator and Grain Trade,’ Chicago, Ill. 


MILL AND ELEVATOR FOR SALE 

A 50-barrel sifter mill and 10,000-bushel elevator, 
electrically driven. Situated in one of the best 
farming and grain sections in northwest Ohio. This 
flant is a money maker; is in first-class shape and 
doing business. Will sell at a bargain if taken 
soon. R. M., Box 7, care “American Elevator and 
Grain Trade,” Chicago, Il. 


MACHINERY 


FOR SALE 
One 86-in. 12-ft. horizontal tubular 
GOODRICH BROS. H. & G. CO., Winchester, Ind. 


FOR SALE 
One No. 89 Clipper Bean Cleaner with rubber 
rolls, used six months. Grain sieves never used. 
R. E. R., Box 7, care “American Hlevator and Grain 
Trade,” Chicago, Ill. 


BOILER AND ENGINE FOR SALE 
One 75-horsepower Brownell Boiler. One 55-horse- 
power Buckeye Engine. Splendid shape. ANNESS- 
ER MILL COMPANY, Columbus Grove, Ohio. 


rr 


FOR SALE 
One No. 368 Model C Eureka Receiving Sep- 
arator, capacity 500 to 1,000 bushels per hour; used 
very little. Reason for selling, no use for same. 
STATE ELEVATOR COMPANY, Cascade, Mont. 


SS SS aS Se eek aR ee 
GAS ENGINES FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN 

One 15-horsepower Otto, speed 260. 

One 6-horsepawer Fairbanks, speed 350. 

Three 3-horsepower International, speed 600; will 
burn either kerosene or gasoline. 

The above engines were used one week as 
emergency power in our factories during the recent 
coal shortage and are as good as new. G. §S. 
BLAKESLEE & CO, Department, 
Cicero, Ill. 


Purchasing 


boiler. * 


") HE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
GRAIN TRADE 


WILL YOU BUILD CONCRETE BINS? 

We have for sale cheap 125 second-hand jacks 
for this purpose. CONCRETE BINS, Box 2, care 
“American Elevator and Grain Trade,” Chicago, 
Il. 


OIL ENGINE FOR SALE 
60-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse. 
50-horsepower Otto. 
25-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse. 

50 other sizes. 
A. H. McDONALD, 550 W. Monroe St., 
ili. 


Chicago, 


Miscellaneous 


ere Notices 


{Copy for notices under this head should reach us by 
the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.) 


FLOUR AND MILL FEEDS 
Mixed cars of flour and mill feeds in 100-pound 
sacks are our specialties. Would like to send you 
a trial order to convince you of the superiority of 
our products. ANSTED & BURK CO., Springfield, 


Ohic. j fi 


POSITION WANTED 
AS manager of a grain warehouse or elevator. 
Prefer Idaho, Washington or Oregon, where I would 
have steady work. Can furnish best of references. 
IDAHO, Box 7, care “American Elevator and Grain 
Tiade,”’ Chicago, IIl. 


TYPEWRITERS FOR SALE 
Underwood, Model 5, perfect working order, $65; 
Royal perfect working order, $60; nine-column 
visible adding machine, cost new $375, will take 
$100. . Liberty Bonds accepted at par. MBIER 
SEED COMPANY, Russell, Kan., and Kansas City, 
Mo. ~ 


SALESMEN TO GRAIN ELEVATORS 

We have a proven product—a combination truck 
and wagon dump—that is giving entire satisfaction 
in scores of elevators. Every elevator is a prospect. 
Exclusive territory in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and Texas. A real money making 
proposition for real salesmen. Write, stating ex- 
perience and territory preferred. X., Box 4, care 
“American Elevator and Grain Trade,’ Chicago, Ill. 


BAGS 


FOR SALE—BURLAP BAGS OF EVERY KIND 
New or second-hand, plain or printed with your 
brand; seamless cotton grain bags; sample bags; 
burlap, cotton, sheeting, or paper for car lining, etc. 
Wanted: Second-hand bags; best prices paid. 


WILLIAM ROSS & CO., 409 N. Peoria St., Chicago, 
Tl. 


Save Splicing Costs 
and Delays 


by using the Hunt Tension Adjusting 
Coupling on your rope drive 


You can control all rope stretch in the Eng- 
lish system drive by simply twisting this 
coupling with rope in position on pulleys. 
Ask for Catalog L-15-1 describing the coupling 
and “‘Stevedore” Transmission Rope. 


_C. W. HUNT CO., INC. 
West New Brighton, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Thirty-Ninth Year 


MILLERS’ MUTUAL FIRE 
INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
OF ILLINOIS 


Established 1878 Alton, Illinois 


Insurance on Flour Mills and Elevator 
Properties. 
Grain Insurance for short terms a 
Specialty. 
CASH ASSETS - _  $1,286,751.88 
G. A. McKINNEY, Sec’y 


15, 20, 25, 
30H. P. 


Dependable Power 
From Cheapest Fuel 


Here ‘is an engine that will operate for 
jong periods, using as fuel any of the 
cheaper grades of distillate, fuel or crude 
oils, assuring the most dependable power 
° and show an immense saving in the power 
costs of Flour and Grist Mills, Grain Ele- 
vators, Cotton Gins, Oil Mills, Municipal 
Water and Electric Light Plante, where 
15, 20, 25 or 30 H. P. is required. 
It maintains lowest fuel consumption. As 
near completely automatically lubricated as 
possible. No water injected into combus- 
tion chamber, thereby maintaining low 
temperature and better lubrication of cyl- 
inder and piston. Perfect crank compres- 
sion at all times. Quick starting. Sensi- 
tive governor, close, accurate speed regu- 
lation, Extra large bearing surfaces tend 
for long service and low maintenance cost. 
Simplicity of parts. _Can be operated for 
long non-stop runs with minimum attention 


from operator. 
ENGINE BOOKLET 


F R E Write for it TODAY. 


STOVER MFG. & ENGINE CO. 
Lake Street, Freeport, Ill. 


Also Mfrs. Stover Samson Windmills, 
Pump Jacks. Est. 1862, Free Catalog. 


STOVER 


FUEL-O/L ENGINE 


SCALES REPAIRED AND SOLD 


50 wagon scales, capacity from 4 to 15 ton. Any size 
platform in following makes: Fairbanks, Howe, Buffalo, 
Standard. and Columbia, Each scale that leaves our fac- 
tory is thoroughly overhauled and tested and guaranteed 
to be correct. We furnish competent men for outside 


ork. 
‘ COLUMBIA SCALE CO. 
2439 N. Crawford Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Fabricated Steel Products 


TANKS 
STACKS 
HOPPERS 
SKYLIGHTS 


Mail us sketches 
of blue prints for 
prompt estimates. 


VENTILATORS 

SIDING SHEETS 
ELEVATOR LEGS 
CORRUGATED SHEETS 


THE SYKES CO. 


930 W. 19TH PLACE CHICAGO, ILL 
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SIMONDS-SHIELDS-LONSDALE 
GRAIN Co. 


Quality and Service 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


SAMUEL WALTON CO. 


Hay, Grain 
x Mill Feed 


CAR LOADS ONLY 


No. 8 Wood Street 
Pia tow RG, PX. 


| Receivers and Shippers in 
_ LEVINE BROS. COMPANY 
: DULUTH, MINN. 


SIMS MMM SM SM SM SL SSS Mere Sem <a 


THE RACINE DUSTLESS SEPARATOR— 


YOUR PROFITS 


(AN BE INCREASED IF 
YOU RUN YOUR GRAIN 
OVER OUR 


Dustless Grain and Seed Separator 


Special Screens for All Kinds 
of Grain 


Our Machines have probably brought higher grades to more country grain shippers 
than all other makes combined, saving the cost of each Machine many times in a 


Write for prices on the “RACINE” line of grain cleaners 


JOHNSON & FIELD MFG. CO., Racine, Wis. 


CG Thorougly Cleaned 
Carefully Overhauled 
eAtractive Prices, 

GUMBINSKY BROS.CO 


Bag & Burlap Dept- 
CHICAGO 


WY 


RID-OF-RATS 


Warm Weather Is the Breeding Time 
for Rats and Mice 
RID-OF-RATS prevents raising of new supply. If you have used it, use more! 


If not, start now! Non-Poisonous and sold under Money-Back Guarantee. If your 
Dealer can’t supply you, write to us. 


Price, small box—15 cents. $1.00 per lb., in bulk. 


BERG & BEARD MFG. CO., Inc. 
100 Emerson Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hay Tally and Record Book 


Designed by E. W. Cady 


Best Car Book Made 
Convenient for the Pocket 


75c EACH 
Postpaid on Receipt of Amount 
IRVING S. COLWELL 


Bookseller-Stationer-Engraver 
AUBURN, N. Y. 


(Keratol Binding) 


- 


FOR PEARLIN 


99 Genesee St. 
PEPPER GRAIN DUST 
WHEAT IS EXPLOSIVE, 
No One Disputes that 
Use Triumph Pearlers if you Fact. 
want to produce pearled barley, 
or. wheat, or pepper. They will How to Reduce Dust 
turn out a product that cannot e 
be beaten. Explosions 
Full inf i ladly fur- i 
Rihed-ity those: interested For laa 


CLARK DUST 
COLLECTING CO. 


Fisher Bldg., Chicago, 1)I. 


THE C. 0. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


EAGLE“MIKADO” aR PENCIL No.174 


= iil. lla 17% $2 EAGLE MKD © x Noo x Sih 


Regular Length, 7 iaches 


For Sale at your Dealer. 
Conceded to be the Finest Pencil made for general use. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Made in five grades 


Elevator Machinery and Supplies 


FLOUR and FEED MILL MACHINERY 


STEAM and GAS ENGINES 


PULLEYS, SHAFTING, GENERAL POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY, ROLL GRINDING AND CORRUGATING 


Largest Factory and Stock in Western Country 


SEND FOR 450-PAGE CATALOG 


GREAT WESTERN MEG. CO. 


Warehouse and Sales Room 
1400-1402 West 12th St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


General Office and Factory 


LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 


—— 
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This was traceable almost entirely to the complete 
failure of the crop in Tennessee, which caused a 
big demand from that state and from Kentucky, 
where dealers heretofore had been waiting for defi- 
nite news regarding the outcome of the domestic 
crop before buying. According to the best-informed 
local importers, the new crop in France looks well, 
although many large French dealers state that the 
seed will not be as good as last year’s in color. A 
few lots were sold on speculation at 9 cents per 
pound ec. i. f. New York, but as the threshing sea- 
son draws near Paris. dealers are inclined to re- 
duce their prices slightly. Still, it is considered 
unreasonable to assume that much of this seed will 
reach these shores in time for fall sowing. The 
season was very late last year, and this year’it is 
alleged to be at least two weeks later than usual. 
Supplies here are fairly liberal and are quoted in 
a large jobbing way at 9 cents. 

Red clover is virtually unchanged, although slight 
shading is noted in some quarters. The failure of 
prices to break more sharply on such a dull mar- 
ket, and taking into account the large carry-over, 
estimated by conservative authorities at 20,000,000 
pounds, is ascribed to the fact that many dealers 
who had paid too much for their stock are not will- 
ing to take losses at present figures, but prefer to 
hold their seed on speculation. In their judgment, 
they may be able to get better prices if they wait 
until August, when buying for fall sowing begins. 

For the first time since the war started samples 
of red clover have been received from Hungary and 
Roumania, formerly large sources of supply. They 


are generally described as decidedly poor, requiring 


a great deal of cleaning. Many of them contain 
large dodder, which cannot possibly be extracted, 
and it is. estimated by experienced handlers that 
the cleaning necessary before the seed could pass 
the purity tests would entail a loss of fully 20 cent. 
Largely for this reason little business has been 
done, Prices named average around 34 to 36 cents 
per pound f. o. b. Hamburg, payment before ship- 
ment. This last provision, it is stated, is made 
necessary by the great difficulty of negotiating docu- 
ments in Germany. 

There are offerings of 1919 French red clover in 
this market at about 38 to 39 cents per pound 
and it is said that about 1,000 bags are still avail- 
able for shipment. However, in view of the large 
carry-over here, as mentioned above, there is no 
incentive to contract for further importations. 
Timothy is not quotably changed, but the under- 
tone is stronger, owing to predictions that the new 
crop will not be abundant, owing to adverse weather 
conditions in the growing sections. 

Danish orchard grass of good quality is offered 
for August-September shipments at 26 cents f. 0. b. 
Copenhagen. Owing to its bulk, the freight on this 
seed is considerable and therefore it is indicated 
that if any is imported the prices will have to be 
about 28 or 29 cents c. i. f. New York. Still, it is not 
thought likely that much business will be done, as 
there is considerable carry-over of orchard grass 
in this country which may prove to be sufficient 
to take care of our requirements. , 

Sunflower seed has been extremely quiet, buyers 
being indifferent owing to continued liberal importa- 
tions, especially early in the month. Several large 
eargoes arrived from Argentina, aggregating about 
4,735 bags. This made the total arrivals within the 
past two months about 17,125 bags. 

Arrivals of crimson clover were larger, about 1,600 


For "UN-X-L-D" Service on CONSIGNMENTS 
of GRAIN and SEEDS 


SHIP THAT NEXT CAR TO 


FRANKE-LA BUDDE GRAIN CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
GRAIN-MILL FEEDS 


\F lanley Grain 
Company 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Cereal Grading Co. 


W.T. FRASER, Vice Pres. & Mér. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


CHOICE MILLING WHEAT& RYE 


Twenty-five years’ experience in selecting 
and forwarding choice wheat and rye for 
mills. Largest rye handlers in the West. 
Also shippers of oats, barley and screenings. 


Operating Elevator L 
612 Chamber of Commerce 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


John B. Meigs, Pres. G. C. Holstein, V. Pres. & Mgr. 
J. A. Campbell, Secy. and Treas. 
Mohr-Holstein Commission Co. 
29 Chamber of Commerce 
MILW AUKEE 


Sample Grain a Specialty 
Branch Offices at CHICAGO and MINNEAPOLIS 


THE BOOK OF WRINKLES 


: _ Needed by Every Grain Dealer 
Contains 171 ingenious and well described and 
illustrated devices for saving time, labor and 
money in elevators and mills. 

Price, $1.25 Postpaid. 


* 431 S.Dearborn St. 
Mitchell Bros. Pub. Co CHICAGO. 


THE SCROGGINS GRAIN CO. 
SHIPPERS OF WHEAT 


Minneapolis - Minn. 


J, L. McCAULL, President BR. A. DINSMORE, Vice Presi 
S. J. McCAULL, Secretary A. DINSMORE, eestcrecen 


The McCaulleDiemore ace 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
915-16-17 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


DULUTH MILWAUKEE 


OMAHA 


Other arrivals. were: 425 bags of rye grass and 


about 290 bags of vetches; also 1,700 bags of canary 


seed from Argentina. Exports of 250 bags of grass 
seed to London were reported. 


Nungesser, Dickinson & Co., New York seed mer- — : 
“With the exception. of ~ 


chants, write as follows: : 
alsike and crimson clover, which are slightly lower, 
there is little change in prices. 
quiet. According to reports from the growing sec- 


tions, the outlook for the crops is favorable up to a 


this time.” : 

A Paris seed house wrote as follows: “Prospect 
for crop of red clover is very good at present time. 
If weather remains favorable it is certain we will 
have a very good crop, but must wait until the end 
of August to have a reliable opinion. Our stocks of 
red clover are very small indeed. This year we 
will have to compete with Italy as usual, and also 
with the Central Powers in red clover export. 
France is a large exporter of red clover, perhaps 


the largest in Europe when our crop is a normal one, © 


and there is no reason, if our crop is sufficient as 
expected, why we should not export very freely 
during the coming season, but as stocks are small 
prices may not be very much reduced unless the 
Central Powers should have large stocks still in 
hand. We. import our timothy needs from your 


country and Canada and only to a small extent, 


but it is very likely that this year we will want a 
larger quantity of this commodity, owing to the 
fact that our farmers are ‘Planting more meadows 


_for cattle breeding. Crimson clover season is be- 


ginning and we are very much disappointed in not 
receiving orders from your side.” 


The American Seed Company’s plant at Rich- 
mond, Ind., has been purchased by the International - 
Harvester Company. ~ ; 


' 


E. P. BACON CO. 


GrainCommission Merchants 


Sellers of Cash Grain and 
Field Seeds on Consignment 


MILWAUKEE —CHICAGO— MINNEAPOLIS 


Donahue-Stratton Company 


Receivers—Shippers 


Private Wire. Elevator Capacity 
East and West. 2,600,000 bus. 


Consignments and “to arrive” offers solicited. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


é 


GRAIN 


_RECEIVERS 


Godfrey Grain Company 


(Formerly Godfrey-Blanchard Company) 


RECEIVERS ae SHIPPERS 


_ ASK US ABOUT PRICES. WE WATCH THE 
INTERESTS OF COUNTRY SHIPPERS 
AND CONSUMERS 


MINNEAPOLIS 


SIOUX CITY SIOUX FALLS 


pags for the month against about 550 during May. a 


Trade is unusually ; 


ee eee ee eee eer me 
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ESTABLISHED 1378 


r...stewart.pres. O. A. FOSTER COMPANY, WHOLESALE GRAIN AND HAY, 


701 WABASH BLDG 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


HERB BROS. & MARTIN 
Grain, Hay and Feed 
BUYERS-- SHIPPERS 


Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 
R. S. McCAGUE, Ltd. 
Wholesale 
Receivers and Shippers 
Corn, Oats, Hay and Mill Feed 
417-419 Westinghouse Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PRODUCE 


-EXCHANGE | 


When “SEEDY” 


C. A. King & Co. 


GRAIN AND SEED DEALERS 
Toledo, Ohio 
Like Billy Sunday, we deal in both 


cash and futures, Toledo and Chicago 
Born 1846 Read Our Boy Solomon 


| JOHN WICKENHISER & CO. 


Wholesale Grain Dealers 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


We make track bids and quote delivered prices. 
Solicit consignments of Grain and Clover Seed. 


Members Toledo Produce Exchange and Chicago 
Board of Trade. 


HARPER GRAIN CO. 


Wabash Building 


Modern elevator facilities 
at your command. 


MILLING KINKS 


The latest book for grain elevator operators and millers. 
A companion book to the Book of Wrinkles. Contains 
109 illustrated devices assembled and classified tor ready 
reference 

‘ PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID 

MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING 

2 COMPANY 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


F.MAYER  F.W.JAEGER 


TOLEDO 


HERE SINCE '79 


New Wheat or Oats 
For Best Results 


“Sendit to Zahm’ 


J.H.STREICHER W.W.CUMMINGS 


-ELWOOD’S GRAIN TABLES 


Show the value of any number of bushels or pounds of Wheat, Rye, Oats, Corn or Barley at any 
given price from 10 cents to $2.00 per bushel. One of the most useful books ever offered to the trade. 
Endorsed by prominent grain dealers. Bound in cloth, 200 pages. Mailed on receipt of price, $1.50. 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO., 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Can keep in touch with 
YOU the news and reports of 
the Grain and Elevator 
; world by reading the ‘American 


Grain Trade.” 
SUBSCRIBE NOW—$1.00 A YEAR. 


SHIPPERS 


Write for Samples and Quotations 


~ pecial W.F. HECK & CO. | 


WHITE GRAIN CoO. 


FANCY OATS 
MILL OATS 
SCREENINGS RYE 


i Car lot buyers and 
eIvIce shippers of 


atisfies GRAIN, HAY,STRAW, MILL FEED 


a Try Us For Pittsburgh Market 
hippers 


705 Wabash Building 


GEO. E. ROGERS & CO. 


Receivers and Shippers 


Grain, Hay, Flour and Mill Feed 


Experience— Years of it 


TRY US ON THAT NEXT CAR 
801 Wabash Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Southworth 


for re 
QZ ges 


Service 


HD RADDAIZ & @' 


WHOLESALE DEALERS 


WHEAT, CORN OATS, BARLEY, RYE 


Are You Receiving our Bids & tations 
Askto be placed on out list 


TOLEDO Hi OHIO 


°o.U R———_ 


splendid location and facilities makes it ad- 
vantageous for shippers and buyers of grain 
to give us their patronage. 
Let us handle your 

WHEAT 
shipments this season. Our service satisfies. 


RICE CRAIN CO., Receivers and Shippers 


Produce Exchange 
S. L, Rice, Pres. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
Geo. D. Woodman, Mgr. 


FEED WHEAT 
BARLEY 


DULUTH 
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ADDISON GRAIN CO. 
Grain Commission Merchants 
Consignment Specialists 


MOORE-SEAVER : Ger ba CR: eae ee ee 
GRAIN CO. Kansas City - - : S$}. Louis 
RECEIVERSa“° SHIPPERS 


520-3 BOARD OF TRADE 


R. J. Thresher, President and General Manager 
Eben S. Thresher, Secy. Chas. W. Avery, Treas. 


THRESHER FULLER GRAIN CO. 


Grain. Gommission Merchants 
Consignments Solicited 


Cc Oo N Ss I G N M E N T S 2 eratn Bought and Sold for peers Delivery 
WESTERN GRAIN COMPANY 
Shippers (a Speciality) Consignments | 
maamalciaensat®, MILL FEED and FLOUR wie || Watkins Grain Co. 
657-660 GIBRALTAR BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MO. Kansas City Mo 


MEMBERS — Kansas City Board of Trade, St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, Grain Dealers National Association 


CONSIGN YOUR 


GRAIN TO WARREN COMMISSION Co. 


If you prefer to sell to arrive, wire or telephone for bids. PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


ee ee ee ee cia 


Louis Mueller, President F. W. Mueller, Sec. & Treas 


MUELLER GRAIN COMPANY 


P. B. & C. C. MILES 


Established 1875 Incorporated 1910 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Handling Grain on Commission 
ur Specialty 


W. W. Dewey & Sons 
GRAIN COMMISSION 


26 Chamber of Commerce 


PEORIA - - — ILL. 


(Incorporated 
Receivers and Shippers 


GRAIN 


We Solicit Your Consignments of Grain 


Room 39 Chamber of Commerce, PEORIA, ILL 


oO ————— 


Good Prices and Quick Returns 


TRY US E. B. Conover Grain Co. | | Tyrner-Hudnut Company 
GEO. L. BOWMAN & CO. eceivers and Shippers 
___ Grain Commission GRAIN CONSIGNMENTS was er eat} 
oom 24, 


42-47 Chamber of Commerce, Peoria, Ill. 


Chamber of Commerce PEORIA, ILL. Peoria, Ill. 


THE most valuable work of its kind ever published. The book 
takes up the cultivation, growth and marketing of wheat, corn, 


é ® C 
rve, barley, buckwheat and other cereals in this country, and treats 
e er@a S In merica each grain from its botanical relations to the products manufac- 
tured from it. An invaluable work to the grain man or miller. 


Printed on highly calendared paper, profusely illustrated and bound 
in cloth. 421 pages. Price $2.50 Postpaid 


By THOMAS F. HUNT, Professor of Agronomy, Cornell University Sh Ruste =: ERO PUBLISHING COME ANT 
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EXCHANGE 


Nanson Commission Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


GRAIN AND HAY 


202 Chamber of Commerce ae 
St LOWS Specialty 


Marshall Hall 


Grain Co. 
ST. LOUIS 


Write Us for Full 
Information on 
St. Louis Markets 


GOFFE & CARKENER CO. 


RECEIVERS 


GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 


106-107 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 
ST. LOUIS 


W.C.GOFFE G.S.CARKENER G.C. MARTIN, Jr. 
K. C, Mo., Office, 101-102 Board of Trade 


“THE CONSIGNMENT HOUSE 
OF ST. LOUIS” 


GRAIN, HAY and GRASS SEEDS 


Picker & Beardsley Com. Co. 


125 MERCHANTS EXCHANCE 


MARTIN MULLALLY, Pres. 


MULLALLY HAY AND GRAIN CO. 


HAY, GRAIN AND SEEDS 


pee eee cn eee pg ene nen NRE 
—— ee Oe eee 


Merchants Exchange ST. LOUIS, MO. 


When You Need a 
Responsible Commission ALERESIDENT * VICE-PRESIDENT SECRETARY AND TREASURER 


House, Think of 


LMORE=Q'CHULTZ @g “RAIN 


XPERT ERVICE IVEN USTOMERS 


105-107 BUSCH ANTS eae 322 S. fe agian STREET 
. LOUIS, PEORIA, ; 
aa: 445 Poenik TELEGRA PH BUILDING, marched: 


We SOLICIT A PORTION OF YOUR BUSINESS FOR ANY OF THE ABOVE MARKETS, ON THE 
MERITS OF THE SERVICE WE CAN RENDER YOU. 


OMPANY 


Seele Bros. Grain Co. 
St. Louis 


LET US HAVE YOUR OPTION BUSINESS IN CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS. 
NOTIFY AND MAKE DRAFT ON US AT ST. LOUIS ON ALL SHIPMENTS. 


Service - Security 


BOOKS FOR 
GRAIN DEALERS 


WALLS, ae AND GRAIN ELEVATORS, by 
Milo 'S. Ketchum. Illustrated, 556 pages. 
OO Re USE ER en erie $5.00 

ROPP’S CALCULATOR, new and improved edi- 
tion, with complete grain tables, and other 
invaluable discount and stock tables. 


Toberman, Mackey & Company 


Fastest Growing Commission House in America. 
Can handle your consignments in St. Louis and Kansas City. 


_ GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 


FUMIGATION METHODS, by Willis G. cere. 
son. Illustrated, 312 pages. Pages..... $1. 
ELWOOD’S GRAIN TABLES, a standard Palas 
where in the grain trade. Price....... $1.50 
THE BOOK OF CORN, 9 oe by specialists 
under the direction of Herbert Myrick. Il- 

OO oS SPL Ly (2.2 Sere $1 ae 


THE HOUSE OF SERVICE 


SCHULTZ & NIEMEIER 
COMMISSION CO. 


Powell & O’Rourke 


GRAIN COMPANY 


THE C 
treatise by Prof. Thomas F. Hunt. Tilus- 
Peemee ee emamen. PPiCO... i 1a. cesecn see $2.50 


sot po ge Pe eRADEIC CIPHER, _re- 
and enlarged. Pri $1. 


bibow oek AND YEEDINGSTUFFS. by Prof. W. 
A. Henry. Illustrated, 613 pages. 
ee ee. Set ie. tains webs We Aas 3 $3.00 


UNIVERSAL GRAIN CODE, and Feed Mill 
PERN SAORY APS. Gos ns > bb > Ric ees se $3.00 


Any of the above sent postpaid 


on receipt of price. 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO. 
431 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 


305-306 Merchants Exchange 


Receivers—Shippers 
ST. LOUIS, MO. ers—Sh PP 


C. L. Niemeier, President and Treasurer —Exporters 
H. H. Beckman, 1st Vice-President. 
eee eo Operating 
GRAIN AND SEEDS ae ee 
Receivers and Shippers ST.LOUIS - MISSOURI 


Specialties: Soft Winter Wheat and White 
Milling Corn. 


“We Ship What We Sell” 
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Established 1852 Telephone State 6016-6017 HENRY H. FREEMAN @ CO. 
T. D. RANDALL & CO. pon ay ences 


re dC ts Solicited. 
HAY AND STRAW veep rer y ueEe ee 


Room 855, 29 South La Salle St. CHICAGO 66 Board of Trade = CHICAGO, ILL. 


ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY 


LTeLg GEO. S. DOLE, Pres. H.N. SAGER, Sec. Sc poets 
wee GRAIN DEALERS 

J. H. DOLE & CO. , : Manufacturers of 

(Established 1852) ARMOUR’S STOCK & DAIRY FEEDS 
AND : 

Commission Merchants, Grain and Seeds ARMOUR’S- OATS 
aes aftiSUed BARCNE HOUR 
CONSIGNMENTS 


and orders in futures 


327 La Salle Street, = - CHICAGO 


E. W. BAILEY & CO. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Des Moines, Iowa Fairbury, IIl. iS SRE eee ee 7 5 a 


Branch Offices: _ 
Indianapolis, Ind. Danville, Ill. 
Terre Haute, Ind. Sheldon, Ill. 


Louisville, Ky. 


With ROGERS GRAIN COMPANY 72 Board of Trade CHICAGO 


Grain Commission 


Correspondence Solicited 


We Buy Postal Telegraph Building CHICAGO W. A. LAMSON H. H. LOBDELL 


; L. F. GATES | 
Wheat---Corn---Oats---Barley---Rye 
Send Samples 


The Quaker Oats Co. 


Cereal Millers 


Grain Dept. 1600 Railway Exchange 


CHICAGO 


Robinson’s Telegraphic Cipher Lamson Bros. & Co. 
REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 


Cloth: Binding 2. apts ak aoe scien ene $1.75 Grain 


Leather Binding ........0....sccc0eeeee 2.25 ] 8 74 Commission 1 9 l 9 


MS Deabore Ste CHICAGO, LZ. Merchants 


Forty-five Years of Servicein the Grain Trade 


HOME OFFICE 


POPE & ECKHARDT Co. | 6 Board of Trae Chicago | 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
GRAIN AND SEEDS | E. F. LELAND & COMPANY 


111 W. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO See ts 
WARE & LELAND 
GRAIN STOCKS BONDS 
EXPORTERS IMPORTERS -| 181 Quincy Street, Chicago, II. 
ff i e CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
J. Rosenbaum Grain Company © MEMBERS 
‘e 5 : New York Stock Exchange 
Commission Merchants New Work Braduce section ge 


Chicago Board of Trade 
Chicago Stock Exchange 


MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY eo oe 
E St. Louis Merchants Exchange 
~ Omaha Grain Exchange 


CHICAGO : Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
Pittsburgh Stock Exchange 


THE UPDIKE GRAIN COMPANY 


“The Reliable Consignment House’’ 
OMAHA MILWAUKEE 


CHICAGO SIOUX CITY 
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MEMBERS: Chicago Phones: Harrison 6999 | HITCH & CARDER. & CARDER 
Chicago Board of Trade Harrison 5049 Members Chicago Board of Trade 


St. Louis Merchants Exchange Wabash 8055 CASH GRAIN OUR SPECIALTY 
: 943-44 Webster Building 


S. MINCER se EGE ee 


CHICAGO: Postal Tel. Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO. a 


J.C. SHAFFER & CO. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Mr. Oscar C. White, in charge of Cash Grain Dept., will be pleased to furnish bids —————————————— — ——————— 
on grain to arrive at all times. | CHICAGO 


Your Consignments and Orders in Futures Solicited 


. | WEGENER BROS. | BROS. 
WHEREVER GRAIN OR HAY IS HANDLED, Ree Om MISSION 


THERE THE FIRM OF || 
CONSIGNMENTS-SALES TO ARRIVE 


BRIDGE & LEONARD J eveennee er 


IS WELL AND FAVORABLY KNOWN. ; 


= Philip H. Schifflin, Pres. Eugene Schifflin, Secy-Treas. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Members 
Board of Trade, National Grain Dealers Association, 61 to 65 Board of Trade 
National Hay Association CHICAGO Commission Merchants 


515-518 Postal Telegraph Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


Consignments of all kinds of Grain and Field Seeds a Specialty 


PHILLIP H. SCHIFFLIN & CO. 


Incorporated 


NORTHERN GRAIN & WAREHOUSE CO. Bartlett Frazier een 


GRAIN 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Rosenbaum Brothers 


Solicits Your Consignments 


of Grain and Seeds 
77 Board of Trade CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain Merchants 


925-926 Postal Telegraph Bldg. Chicago 


Western Union Building Chicago 


Hulburd, Warren & Chandler | | Gerstenberg & Company || RUMSEY & COMPANY 
Stock Brokers and Commission COMMISSION MERCHANTS FOUNDED 1867 


Merchants, Grain and Provisions 


Business Solicited in Any Department Grain Seeds and Mill Feed COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Receiving, Shipping, Futures Barley a Specialty BOARD OF TRADE 
208 S. La Salle St. CHICAGO 305-315 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO, ILI. CHICAGO 


| 
PRODUCE 
| EXCHANGE 


BRAINARD COMMISSION COMPANY ||L. w. FORBELL & co. | 


RECEIVERS AND EXPORTERS Commission Merchants 


0 A T S A N D B A R L E Y 342 Produce Exchange NEW YORK | 


Send samples all off grade grains _ Produce Exchange Pi ee ea cs tecine ena: 
Consignments Solicited NEW YORK 


are strictly Commission Merohants. 
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Ie 


“Follow The Flag” 
With Your Shipments 


URMSTON GRAIN COMPANY 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Wheat-Rye-Corn- Barley-Oats 


Shipped to 


Eastern Grain, Mill and Elevator Corporation 


Operators of Concrete Elevator, Central Elevator and Iron Elevator 
5,000,000 BUSHELS CAPACITY 


Will be properly cared for on arrival and show best possible results 


THE TOWNSEND WARD CO. 


Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Wholesale Merchants 
and Crain Commission 


Consignments Only 


McConnell Grain Corporation 
BUFFALO 


Eliminate risk of HEATING of early 
shipments of NEW CORN. 


Our elevator at FOSTORIA, O., is only 
an overnight haul from your station. 


Because of our ability to handle srain 
rapidly, there was ER AN E 
BARGO AGAINST FOSTORIA. 


A ies S. M. RATCLIFFE|| NIVERSAL GRAIN CODE 


Grain and Hay : 
Corn, Oats and W heat ALWAYS IN THE MARKET FOR OATS And Mill Feed Supplement 


Compiled for Use of 
Regardless Of Its Condition 


Superior facilities for handling Consignments 


Chamber of Commerce BUFFALO.N. Y. Grain and Milling Trades 


Send us your consignments 


United Stnteee aad Canada 
THE BOOK OF WRINKLES 
PR ATT & C O A Is Needed by Every Grain Elevator Operator Send for a Copy Now 
OPERATORS OF trated. Devices for Saving Tee, ator wad Sones 5 Price $3.00... 
MiGmlecatice . eieearatne ieee MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING C0. 
ahipdiest brite Mitchell Bros. Pub. Co. 4°" Gnéxeo" ** 431 South Dearborn St., Sines, Ill. 


7 


FOR SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


in the 
Your Wheat, Corn and Oats to “American Grain Trade” 


THE ELE CTRIG. GRAIN ELEVATOR Co. has Excellent Display and 


Buffalo, N.Y. is Always Easv to Find. 
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W. H. BARTZ & CO., INC. 


Grain Merchants 


Des Moines’ St. Louis Topeka 


The Blair Elevator Corporation 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
CORN and OATS Our Specialty 

Consignments Solicited 

DES MOINES, IOWA 
822 Hubbell Bldg. . 
ATCHISON, KANS. 

MEMBERS Des Moines Board of Trade 


Atchison Board of Trade 
Grain Dealers National Assn. 


John W. McCardle Bert K. Black Clyde A. McCardle 


McCardle-Black Company 


GRAIN COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


Members Chicago Board of Trade 
DIRECT PRIVATE WIRE 


h Branch Office 
Main Office: Frankfort, Ind., Crawiordaville; 


Indianapolis, Ind. Ind., and Paris, 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS and BELTING 


By Hubert E. Collins 


An invaluable work for grain elevators, flour 
mills, or any other place where ma- 
chinery is installed. Cloth bound. 


Well illustrated. Price $1.50 
Mitchell Bros, Pub. Co. 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


ye 


ROPP’S CALCULATOR 


roved edition of this standard work, 
valuable = grain Bytted tang 


Rort-aist ex fan a Solve: we. robl = in oe Lease 
os 5 ie alt cho > . handle weal in $1. $0 aad. 

MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO. 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Taree =e = * glance, the 
of orn, oats, ley, seeds, etc., at a! 
— mean Bai ys alsy the weight reduced to 
. stocx tables, capacity tables, 


PHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN TRADE 


Terminal elevator capacity 
250,000 bushels. Buyers and 
shippers of Corn and Oats 


DES MOINES IOWA 


| | FUMIGATION METHODS 


By PROF. WILLIS G. JOHNSON 


A complete practical treatise on fumigating grain eleva 
tors, flour mills, warehouses, etc. 313 pages. 
Well illustrated, Price $1.50. 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING COMPANY 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 


ESTABLISHED 1883 


H. E. KINNEY GRAIN CO. 


619 Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Consignments Have Personal Attention 


SAM J. BRUCE 


Manager Consignment Department. 


Retin Telesranhie. Ciplier 


Revised Edition 
ClatinBinding iiss ssa te ae oe ey $1.75 
Leather Binding . . . . SE ee OHS 
MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. 


431 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 


TAYLOR & PATTON CO. 


GRAIN. 
"RECEIVERS . 


MID-WEST 


Consumers Grain Co. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Corn—Oats— Wheat—Barley—Rye 
418-419 Hubbell Building 


DES MOINES IOWA 


DES MOINES ELEVATOR & GRAIN C0. 


Terminal elevator capacity 
700,000 bushels. Oats for 
Southern Trade a Specialty 


DES MOINES IOWA 


P. M. GALE GRAIN CO. 


BROKERAGE 


My Specialty 
Let me buy for you in Indianapolis. 
I satisfy others—why not you? 


INDIANAPOLIS - - - INDIANA 


WM. R. EVANS GRAIN CO. 


Grain Merchants 


Our experience will get you the results you 
are after. Send us your corn and oat ship- 
ments. 


Board of Trade Bldg. _Indianapolis, Ind. 


“Follow The Flag” 
With Your Shipments 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Try our Service on Consignments of your 
WHEAT - CORN - OATS 
31-2 Chamber of Commerce, DETROIT, MICH. 


Dumont, Roberts &. Co. 


URMSTON GRAIN COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


H. C. Carson & Co. 


Offer Unique Consignment Service on 
WHEAT—CORN—OATS 
RYE—BEANS 


“Consignments to ‘Carson’ Pay Best” 


1548 Penobscott Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 
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RICHARDSON BROS. S. H. YOUNG & CO. IE. L. ROGERS & CO. 
BROKERS GRAIN, FLOUR. ALFALFA AND | | COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN, FLOUR and MILL FEEDS Receiversand Shi £ 
THE BOURSE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. MILL FEEDS HAY, STRAW, GRAIN, Ete. 
Commercial Exehange: Puiladeiphia: Pa: Consignments Solicited Over 50 years in the business 
Members Chamber of Commerce Philadelphia, Pa. “ ” z > 
Ilinols Grain Dealers: ass'n 417-419 “The Bourse, PHILADELPHIA 358 Bourse Bldg., _ PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


i F. MILLER & SONS The fact that t Wheat, Corn, ‘Le E ° ° 
Oats and Mill F sed does er vnteaest ae, baeeie Robinson Telegraphic Cipher 


Receivers and Shippers of 


GRAIN, FEED, SEEDS, HAY, ETC. fact that it will make you money to ship to us hevees Edition 
OFFICE: 2931 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. does. Hundreds of satisfied shippers will say that Cloth Binding. .. Go ica Stars 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED LEMONT makes them money. Leather Binding . , eT ery weer) 
Special attention given to the handling of E. K. LEMONT & SON MITCHELL BROTHERS euerenike CO. 


CORN and OATS 411 Bourse Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. 431 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 


consicN | EF, E. DELP GRAIN CO i rama 


OR : YOUR 
SELL US EXPORTERS BARLEY AND 


YOUR WHEAT | 453 Bourse Building Philadelphia, Pa. ale 


OUR PATRONS Get the Service || jaye you 


JOHN T. FAHEY & CO. E. Steen & Bro. | 


GRAIN RECEIVERS AND EXPORTERS — ernie ae 
Send Us Your BALTIMORE Shipments 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Baltimore, - Md. 


laser 


CHAS. ENGLAND & CO. | | Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co. | | Sc” 27m Name But Same GOOD SERVICE 
RECEIVERS OF _ Seaboard Corn Mills WATTERS ee de 


Formerly of and Successors to 


GR AIN and H AY Baltimore, Md. S. F. Evans, Mer. J. M. FRISCH & CO. 


: nie. 316 Guilford Avenue, Baltimore 
We are always in the market for White and 


308-310 Chamber of Commerce Yellow Corn for Milling purposes. eve *specielived GRAIN - HAY 
BALTIMORE, MD. Correspondence and Offers Solicited Consignments Solicited “ 


WALLS, BINS. “AND GRAIN ELEVATORS 


By MILO S. KETCHUM 


Design ied construction are covered completely in this book of 556 pages. The new second edition brings it up to the minute 
with fresh data, new cuts, and a modern treatment throughout. Over 150 pages were added to the old edition. The new chapters 
on “Reinforced Concrete” and “Methods of Construction and Cost of Retaining Walls” are especially valuable. It is the standard 


work on stresses due to granular materials. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING COMPANY = ™*2pszzorsst== 


July 15, 1920 
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GRAIN 


| RECEIVERS 


LANCASTER, PA. 


Paul Kuhn & Co. 


ALWAYS INTERESTED 
IN BUYING and SELLING 


GRAIN and MILL FEEDS 


Keep us Fag on your offerings, or advise us 
what you wish to buy. 
We want to keep in touch with you regularly. 


JONAS F. EBY & SON 


Lancaster, Pa. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Receivers and Shippers 


GRAIN 


Terre Haute Indiana 


DENVER, COLO. 


The Denver Elevator 


Wiles Grain and Grain Products 


Colorado and Kansas Flours 


DENVER, COLORADO 


Ady & Crowe Merc. Co. 


Denver, Colo. 


GRAIN HAY BEANS 


A. & C. Poultry Feeds 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


John H. Lloyd & Co. 


Grain Merchants 
Membe 


rs— 
Chicago Board of Trade ingfi 
Grain Dealers Nat'l Assn. Springfield, 
Illinois Grain Dealers’ Assn. llinois 


LANSING, MICH. 


' LANSING, MICH. 


Buyers and Shippers 
HAY, GRAIN—ALL KINDS 


Wire for Prices. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


JOHN R. WILSON CO. 


BROKERS 
Correspondence Solicited b 
OATS MILL FEEDS 
Mackey Telegraph Bldg., 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
Most Progressive Grain Brokers in Arkansas 


CORN 


WICKENS GRAIN CO., Inc. 


Michigan wheat, rye and oats. 


Cedar Rapids Grain Co. 


KING-WILDER GRAIN CO. 


BUYERS and SHIPPERS 
Write, wire, phone 
Cedar Rapids Nat'l. Bank Building, CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


CRABBS REYNOLDS TAYLOR CO. 


Crawfordsville, Ind. 


GRAIN 


Clover and Timothy Seeds 


Get in touch with us. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 
CEDAR RAPIDS - IOWA 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


E. CROSBY & COMPANY 


WHOLESALE 
FLOUR and FEED 
MILL AND ELEVATOR AT 


Brattleboro, Vermont 


Storage ve eaeet 500 cars sacked goods, 
000 bu. bulk grains. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


WALTER M. BROWNE 


GRAIN HAY AND MILL FEED 


Consignments Solicited. 


Memphis Merchants Exchange 
Memphis Grain and Hay Amctintion 
Grain Dealers National Association 
National Hay Dealers Association 


Member 


WE WANT YOUR GRAIN 


National Brokerage Co. 
EXCLUSIVE 
Brokerage and Consignments 
MEMPHIS TENN. 
Memphis Grain Exchange 


| 
Members+ Grain Dealers National Association 
| National Hay Association and others 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Consign to or Ask for Bids 


GRAIN 


PHONE MAIN 2492 


Milling Wheat and Corn Our Specialty 


Te eT STITT SLMS LLL ELLE 


STS HUST U USMS HULLS LULU SHULL ULL LULL 


CINCINNATI, OHIO; 


BROKERAGE & COMMISSION 
FLOUR MILL FEED 


A. BENDER 


Mill Feed A Specialty 
610 Fourth Nat..Bk. Bldg. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


The Brouse - Skidmore Grain Co. 


Receivers and Shippers 


GRAIN -HAY- FEED 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Mail Us Samples 


CAIRO, ILL. 


Samuel Hastings Co. 
Cairo, Ill. 
Established 1885 


eT ei) 


Uncle Sam Oats 
Kiln Dried Corn 


PACHA 


Write, Wire or Phone 


for Prices 


See ee Te eT eH eT eT eT HT eT <> 


POTTS MUMS NMS SHUTS MI STL ern tT aoe 


NEW YORK 


J. A. BARRY | 


29 Broadway 


— GRAIN — 


Buyer of Salvage Grain, Mill Oats and Seed 


Screenings 


NEW YORK 


The Real Market Place 


for grain men is centered in 


the advertising columns of the 
*“‘American Grain Trade’’ 
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ATCHISON, . KAN. 
eee et Seed Co., Seeds.* 


ATLANTA, GA. 
& Son, grain & hay brokers.*t 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co., corn buyers.* 
England & Co., Chas., grain, hay receivers.*+ 
Fahey & Co., John T., receivers, exporters.* 
Hax & Co., G. A., grain and hay receivers.*} 
Macneal & Co., Walter F., grain, hay.* 
Steen & Bro., E., grain, hay.*} 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Bloomington Mills, R. C. Baldwin, Mgr., shippers. 
Worth- Gyles Grain Co., buyers, shippers cash and 
future grain.* 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
Crosby & Co., E., grain, flour, feed.* 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Eastern Grain, Mill & Elevator Corporation, wheat, 
rye, corn, barley, oats.* 

Electric Grain Elevator Co., consignments.*} 

McConnell Grain Corporation, grain. *+ 

Pratt & Co., corn, oats, wheat.* 

Ratcliffe, S. M., grain and hay.t 

Townsend- Ward Co., receivers and shippers.* 

Urmston Grain Co., grain commission.} 

Whitney-Eckstein Seed Co., wholesale seed mer- 
chants. 


Gregg, Jos., 


CAIRO, ILL. 


Hastings Co., Samuel, grain, hay.* 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 


Cedar Rapids Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
King-Wilder Grain Co., buyers and shippers.* 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Harbin, A. D., hay, grain and mill feeds. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Armour Grain Co., grain buyers.* 
Bache & Co., ‘ S., grain, seeds, consignments. 
Bailey & Co., ay commission merchants.* 
Bartlett poe Coz receivers and shippers.* 
Bridge & Leonard, grain, hay.* 
Continental Seed Che seeds. 
Dickinson Co., Albert, seeds. 
Dole & Co., Te H., commission merchants.* 
Freeman & Co,, Henry H., hay, straw, grain.*+ 
Gerstenberg & Go. grain and seeds.* 
Hitch & Carder, grain commission.* 
Hoit & Co., Lowell, com. grain, seeds. 
Hulburd, Warren & Chandler, com. merchants.* 
Illinois Seed Co., seed merchants. 
Lamson Bros. a Co., commission merchants.* | 
Leland & Co., E. F., grain and seeds.* 
McCarthy Bros. “Gos, grain commission. 
McKenna & Dickey, com. merchants.* 
Miller & Co., Albert, hay and produce. he 
Mincer, S., consignments, futures.* 
Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Northern Grain & Warehouse Co., grain. 
Paynter, H. M., grain commission, 
Pope & Eckhardt Co., grain and seeds.* 
Quaker Oats Co., wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye. 
Randall & Co., Ts D., hay and straw. 
Rosenbaum Brothers, receivers, shippers.*t 
Rosenbaum Grain Co., J., shippers.* 
Rumsey & Co., grain ’ commission.* 
Sawers Grain Coz grain commission.* 
Schifflin & pe Philip H., com. merchants.* 
Shaffer, J. C., & Co., grain merchants.* 
Simons, Day "& Co., grain, stocks, bonds.* 
Updike Grain Co., consignments. 
Wagner & Co., E. W., receivers, shippers.* 
Wegener -Bros., grain commission.* 


CINCINNATI, -OHIO. 
Bender, A., grain, hay, mill feed*t 
Brouse-Skidmore Grain Co., rec. & shipper.*t 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Cleveland Grain Co., receivers and shippers.*t 
Shepard, Clark Co., grain merchants.*f 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor Co., grain, seeds.*f 


DECATUR, ILL. 
Baldwin & Co., H. I., grain brokers.* 


DENVER, COLO. 


Ady & Crowe Mercantile Co., , grain, hay, beans.*} 
Denver Elevator, The, grain.* 


*Members Grain Dealers’ National Association. 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Bartz & Co., W. H., grain merchants,* 
Blair Elevator Corporation, grain merchants. 
Des Moines Elevator & Grain Co., grain mer- 
chants.* 
Mid-West Consumers’ Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Taylor & Patton Co., grain merchants.* 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Carson & Co., H. C., wheat, corn, oats, rye, beans.* 
Dumont, Roberts & Co., receivers, shippers.* 


DULUTH, MINN. 
White Grain Co., grain and hay.*+ 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Small & Co., Inc., W. H., field seeds, grain.* 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Moon-Taylor Co., grain, feed anid hay brokers. *} 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Boyd Grain Co., Bert A., grain commission.* 
Evans Grain Coe Wm. Re grain merchants.* 
Gale Grain Co., P. M., brokerage.* 
Hayward: Rich Grain Co. commission and broker- 


age. 
Keateck & Sloan Co., receivers and shippers.} 
Kinney, H. E., Grain Co., grain, hay, feed.*} 
McCardle-Black Co., grain commission.* 
Merchants Hay & Grain Co., grain and hay.*t 
Steinhart Grain Co., grain commission.* 
Urmston Grain Co., grain commission.*+ 
Witt, Frank A., grain commission and brokerage.* 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Addison Grain Co., grain commission merchants.* 
Davis Grain Co., AoC. grain commission. 
Larabee Flour Mills Com millers of “Larabee Best.” 
Moore-Lawless Grain Co., grain receivers.* 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., corn and oats.* 
Peppard Seed Co., J. G.. alfalfa seed, millet. 
Thresher Fuller Grain one commission.* 
Watkins Grain Co., consignments.* 
Western Grain Co., shippers grain and feed.* 


LANCASTER, PA. 
Eby & Sons, Jonas F., receivers and shippers.*+ 


LANSING, MICH. 
Wickens Grain Co., Inc., buyers and shippers.* 


LIMA, OHIO. 


Hurley Buchholtz Co., wholesale grain, hay, straw.t 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Edinger & Co., grain, hay, feed.t 
Farmer & Sons, Oscar, grain, hay, feed.*+ 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Wilson Co., Jno. R., corn, oats, mill feeds. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 
Moon-Taylor Co., grain, feed: and hay brokers.*+ 


MACON, GA. 


McRae, Duncan L., flour, grain, provisions.* 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Browne, Walter M., grain, hay, mill feed.* 

Jones, Lee D., grain dealers.* 

National Brokerage Co., brokerage and consign- 
ments.*} 

U. S. Feed Co., receivers and shippers.} 


MIDDLEPOINT, OHIO 


Pollock Grain Co., wholesale grain, hay.* 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Bacon Co., E. P., grain commission.* 
Courteen Seed Co., seeds. 
Donahue-Stratton Co., buyers and shippers.* 
Flanley Grain Co., grain. 
Franke Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Kamm Co., P. Gs grain merchants.* 
Kellogg Seed Co., seeds. _ 
Mohr-Holstein Commission Cox, grain com.* 
Taylor & Bournique Co., corn, oats, barley.* 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Cereal Grading Co., grain mereuanta * 
Godfrey Grain Co., grain commission.* 
McCaull-Dinsmore Co., com. merchants.* 
Quinn, Shepherdson Co., grain merchants.* 
Scroggins Grain Co., The, wheat shippers.* 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
Alabama Black Belt Co., grain brokers and dealers 
Alabama’ products.* 
Smith Brokerage Co., grain, mixed feeds, flour, hay, 
mill feeds. 


+Members National Hay Association. 


_ Forbell & Co., L. W., com. merchants.* 


Thirty-Ninth Year 


MOBILE, ALA. 
Hopper & Co., H. M., grain, millfeeds, hay prokers™ . 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Barry, J. A., salvage grain* 
Brainard Commission Co., oats, barley.* 


Nungesser- Dickinson ‘Seed Co., seeds. 
Power & Co., W.-D., hay, straw, produce.f 
Radwaner Seed Co; is L., seeds. 


NORFOLK, VA. 
Moon-Taylor Co., grain, feed and hay brokers.*+ 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Bowman :& Co., Geo. L., grain commission. 

Cole Grain Co., Geo. W., grain receivers.* 
Conover Grain Co., E. B., receivers, shippers. 
Dewey & Sons, W. ye rain commission.* 

Luke Grain Co., grain commission.* , 
Miles, P. B. & C. C, grain commission.*+ 

Mueller Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Turner-Hudnut Co., grain commission.* 

Warren Commission Co., consignments.* 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. - 


Delp -Grain Co., E. E., grain commission.* 
Lemont & Son, E. K., wheat, corn, oats, feed.t 
Miller & Sons, L. F., receivers and shippers.*+ 
Richardson Bros., grain, flour, mill feeds.* 
Rogers & Co., E. L., receivers and shippers.*t 
Young & Co., S. H., grain, flour and feeds. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Foster Co., C. A:, wholesale grain, hay.*} 
Harper Grain Co., grain commission. 

Heck & Co., W. ie grain, hay, mill feeds.*+ 
Herb Bros. & Martin, grain and hay.*} 
McCague, R. S., grain and hay.*} 

Rogers & Co., Geo. E., receivers & shippers.f 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Beveridge & Co., S. T., grain, hay, feed.*} 
Moon-Taylor Co., grain, feed and hay brokers.*f- 
Southern Brokerage Co., hay, grain, feed.* 


- SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Acme Hay and Mill-Feed Co., mill feeds, tankage.f 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Elmore-Schultz Grain Co., receivers, shippers. a7 

Goffe & Carkener Co., grain, hay, seeds. *F 

Graham & Martin Grain Cox rec. exclusively.*} 

Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., grain com.* 

Marsha!l Hall Grain Co., receivers, shippers and _ 
exporters.* 

Mullally Hay & Grain Co.*} 

Nanson Commission Co., receivers, Shion 

Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., grain, hay.* 

Powell & O’Rourke Grain Co., receivers, shippers, 
exporters.* 

Prunty, Chas. E., grain and seeds.* / 

Schisler Seed Co., A. W., field and garden seeds. 

Schultz & Niemeier Com. Co., receivers and shippers.* 

Seele Bros. Grain Co., commission. 

Toberman, Mackey & Co., grain, hay, seeds. aa} 

Turner Grain Co., grain commission.* 


SIDNEY, OHIO. 


Custenborder & Co., E. T., buyers and shippers of 
grain in car lots.* 
Wells Co., J. E., wholesale grain, seed.* 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Lloyd &-Co., John H., grain merchants.* 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. ; 
Kuhn & Co., Paul, receivers and shippers. suck 
TIFFIN, OHIO. 


Sneath-Cunningham Co., grain and seeds. \ 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


De Vore & Co., H. W., grain, seeds.* z 
King & Co., C. ae grain and seeds.*t 
Raddatz & Co., H. D., grain, seeds.* 1 oe 
Rice Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* r 
Southworth & Co . grain and seeds.*f 
Wickenhiser & Co., John, grain dealers.* , ’ 
Zahm & Co., J. F., grain and seeds.*+ ; 


TOPEKA, KAN. 


Derby Grain Co., wheat, oats, corn.* 

Golden Belt Grain & Elevator Co., grain.* 
WINCHESTER, IND. 

Goodrich Bros., wholesale grain, seeds, hay.*t 
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CLEAN 
YOUR 
WHEAT 
FOR BIG PROFITS 


Safe buying of wheat depends upon the 
ability to cléan—to make accurate sep- 
arations. Clean, plump, bright wheat 
commands the top-notch price in any 
market. 


For biggest profits clean your wheat 


thoroughly. 
Washing Wheat Screenings 
resale Daswveon Wheat Washer and Drier washes the The Wolf Perfected Elevator Receiving Separator makes 
dirtiest, most smutty wheat for one-eighth of a cent per accurate separations, handles the grain rapidly and economic- 
bushel. It removes all foreign material from the crease, ally, and has the right combination of air and sieve separa- 
germ and beard, and dries the wheat for shipping or tions. It provides the correct combination of surface, pitch, 
storing. and speed for both air and sieve separations. 
PD ttrcch Wheat: Washer and: Drier. removes The “Wolf Perfected’’ has automatic sieve cleaners, low speed 


fan, compound drive, accurately counterbalanced. Best bronze 


every contamination and leaves the wheat berry in its Hod Gael iosiline eidatableweecenthies, 


bright natural color. 
Learn how to properly safeguard the buying of grain by read- 
Bulletin 94-M tells its great advantages ing Bulletin: 77-M. 


THE WOLF COMPANY 


Chambersburg, Pa., U.S.A. 


Stern, Costly Facts || The Corn Exchange 


and expenses; the trouble caused by uneven grinding ig and the main- 
tenance bills of a babbitt bearing, out-of-date feed grinder. 


e@ 
We ask, as a plain business proposition, which would pay you 
better, to ignore vitor losses, which, in the aggregate, soon amount a 10na all 
to a substantial sum of real money, or to protect yourself permanently 


from such loss by investing in 


The Monarch | OF CHICAGO 
Ball Bearing Attrition Mill Gerial «=~ > - § Soono0n00 


Surplus and Profits - 


Belt Driven OFFICERS 


If Preferred 
ERNEST A. HAMILL, Chairman of the JAMES G. WAKEFIELD, Vice-Pres. 
ar’ DWARD F. SCHOENECK, Cashier 
DMUND HULBERT, President. LEWIS E,. GARY, Assistant Cashier 
CHARLES L: HUTCHINSON, Vice-Pres. JAMES A. WALKER, Assistant Cashier 
WEN T. REEVES, JR., Vise President CHARLES NOVAK, Assistant Cashier 


i SEWARD MAASS, Vice-President JOHN 8. COOK, Assistant Cashier 
ORMAN J. FORD, Vice-President 
DIRECTORS 
WATSON F. BLAIR CHARLES H. HULBUR 
CHAUNCEY = BORLAND CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON 
EDWARD B, BUTLER JOHN J. MITCHELL 
BENJAMIN CARPENTER MARTIN A. RYERSON 
CARR J. HARRY SELZ 
The Monarch i | heedl inattentive to business. cite ka ‘> ROWELL ROBERT * THORNE 
e Mo is never careless, heedless or i : 
Ball bearings practically eliminate friction, institute perfect and BO MUMY 2. FUER ERT CHARLES H. WACKER 
permanent tram, chase away power and lubricant losses, and inaugu- abbas S 
rate and continually safeguard uniform grinding. 
~The mission of this mill is to paces your Tsyiol not by the grace UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 
. of luck, but by inbuilt, original tures which never cease to exist. 


SPROUT, W ALD RO N & € 0. Foreign Exchange er tel Letters of Credit 


_ Main Office and Works, MUNCY, PA. P. O. Box 320 makes 


Accounts of grain elevator operators and commission men throughout 
Chicago Office: No. 9 South Clinton Street the country respectfully solicited 
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WEBSTER 


Lente © Where | Performance ua 
Counts — ie 


Weller 


ELEVATING, CONVEYING 


and 
POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


Tes 


on aaa eee 


For More Than 30 Years 


The Weller Manufacturing Co. has specialized in the design and con- 
struction of labor saving machinery for handling bulk and package 
materials of all kinds and during that time no other company has 
been so closely identified with the development of elevating and con- 
veying equipment in its special application to mill and elevator work. 


For over forty years our ne as 
Standard and Specially 
Designed Grain Elevator 


; The Result of Our Experience Machinery 
is at your command. . Our engineers are ready to help you solve your . ay 
problems, either in the installation of new work or remodeling the Has stood the test, of service 
paeipments you.now have, irralled: We design and’ manufacture everything that. 


enters into modern elevator machinery. 


| The Webster M’f’g. Company 
WELLER MFc. GO. , hin oss aa 


Catalogue No. $0 F, showing a full line of equipment, 
will be sent on request 


CHICAGO ~ CHICAGO 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH Factories: Chicago and Tiffin, Ohio . 
NEW YORE | BALTIMORE SALT LAKE CITY Offices in Principal Cities 


KG YOVOY ye Ye jOOOE aad | {Acre DO 
S| 2 “UNCLE SAM” has now allowed us to purchase ste 
= and resume the manufacture of the aS le ieee 
= CLIMAX SCOOP TRUCK 
IZ) = which will be glad news for many waiting customers. The Scoo 
© = Truck enables one man to remove more coal or grain from-a box c 
= than three men can move in the ordinary way. Ask any of the 5,00 
= users who have tried it. Y 
) i) |e Standard - + - - $15.00 
O Mm |= Extra Heavy - - - © 17.00 
» = F. O. B. Factory A 
_ DETROIT ee | 
ie 1. |_|. SCOOP-TRUCK 
; @ |z COMPANY 
LAY eae. \! ‘ = 2227 W. Jefferson Ave. DETROIT, MICH. ace ED 
Dy i <i © TM Iii intimin i i nit 
% ~~ SZ, Jas ie ae 
BER BELTING 2 Too 
| The Supreme Courts have 
For many years the Standard 1) ruled against you, so why pu 
i) off having a dust collecting sy: 


Belting for elevators. 


tem installed to prevent a dust 
explosion? It doubles the lease - 
of life of your employes and 
gives you a clean elevator eve 
_ though you never meet with 
loss. We make dust collectors 
but collectors alone will not pr 
tect you. yr a ee 


Specify this belting when con- 
tracting to build or remodel. 


Demand it when ordering direct. 


The Gutta Percha Rubber Mish 


301 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO Waite te ee 
New York Boston Seattle ©. San Francisco THE DAY COMPANY, 


= Pioneers in the work. - Minneapolis 
AMMO 


